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Arr. I—MADAME DE STAEL’S “GERMANY.” 


Tue authoress of the “ Allemagne” is known to the reading 
public chiefly by her fictions, “ Delphine” and “ Corinne ;” 
but with more. critical readers her reputation rests mostly on 
works which, though now hardly known to “ common readers,” 
produced a sensation throughout Europe three quarters of a 
century ago. Her essay “On Literature considered in its Re- 
lations with Social Institutions,” which Sir James Mackintosh 
pronounced “a great work, the first attempt, on a bold and 
extensive scale, to define the philosophy of literature ;” her 
* Considerations on the French Revolution,” which, for its 
broad and profound views of civil polity, if not for its style, is 
worthy of the pen of Burke, and of which Villemain said that 
it is incredible it should have proceeded from the pen of a 
woman ; and, above all, her “ Allemagne,” which Mackintosh 
esteemed the “ most elaborate and masculine production of the 
faculties of woman,” are the best distinctions of her rank in 
the intellectual world. 

Alison considered her “the first of female, and second to 
few male authors.” Jeffrey, of the “ Edinburgh Review,” pro- 
nounced her “the greatest of French writers since the time of 
Voltaire and Rousseau.”. Byron, who met her often in Lon- 
don, where the “ Allemagne” was first published, read it with 
admiration, notwithstanding his cynical opinions of women of 
literary pretensions. ‘“ What the —— shall I say about the 
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‘Germany ?’” he writes. “I like it prodigiously. I read her 
again and again.” “She is the first of female writers of this, 
perhaps of any age,” he remarks in a note to his “ Bride of 
Abydos.” He writes to Murray: “Ido not like Madame de 
Staél, but, depend upon it, she beats all your natives hollow 
as an authoress, and I would not say this if I could help it.... 
She is a woman by herself, and has done more than all the 
rest of them together, intellectually ; she onght to have been 
a man.” Vinet, the greatest of modern Swiss thinkers, de- 
votes a whole volume (in his “ Course of French Literature ”) 
to her and Chateaubriand as the two literary representatives 
of their epoch ; and from his high theological stand-point gen- 
erously appreciates her moral influence on her age. Sainte- 
Beuve, the best of French critics, regards her as the represent- 
ative woman of the times of the Revolution and first Empire, 
and, like Vinet, places her by the side of Chateaubriand, the 
two chiefs of French literature since the period of Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, and Rousseau; but he admits that she was “richer 
in ideas than Chateaubriand.” We hazard little in affirming 
that any one chapter of the didactic works of Madame de Staél 
(her treatises on the “ Passions” and on “ Literature,” the 
“Germany,” etc.) contains more original and profound ideas 
than can be gathered from all the writings of Chateaubriand. 
He was the superior painter, she the superior thinker. He 
was her only rival—“ Under the Consulate and Empire rivals,” 
says Sainte-Beuve, “but since accorded a common admira- 
tion.” Chateaubriand’s “Genius of Christianity” gave éclat 
to his name ; but its importance arose principally from the co- 
incidence of the book with a reaction of the national mind 
from the materialistic skepticism of the Revolution, a reaction 
which his book doubtless aided among a limited class, but 
which proceeded from antecedent causes, and was essentially 
‘a tendency of the political reaction of the period. This for- 
tunate coincidence has rendered historical, perhaps immortal, 
a work, the false erudition and falser logic of which have been 
redeemed from critical contempt only by its surpassing rheto- 
ric, and its art, never surpassed in the painting of natural 
‘scenes.* The Genie du Christianism has no longer any rank 

* See Macaulay's rather too severe judgment on the Genie, in his Life by Tre- 
welyan. 
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among Christian “apologetics.” “It is,’ says Vinet, “ too 
much for a simple poem, too little for an apology; the theo- 
logian and the painter mutually embarrass themselves in it; 
they exchange and confound their arguments.” It was a plea 
for Christianism more than for Christianity. It aided Napo- 
leon to restore the medieval ecclesiasticism of France, but did 
little for the national spiritualism, which alone can be endur- 
ing, and of which Madame de Staél was pre-eminently a rep- 
resentative writer. The historian, Lacretelle, who passed 
through all the stages of the Revolution, and was himself a 
representative in the academy and in literature of Christian 
spiritualism, says that “ Madame de Staél, born in the midst 
of the philosophic circles of the times, but instructed by a 
father and a mother always faithful to their religious senti- 
ments, and inclined, by the elevation of her soul, as well as 
the power of her genius, to spiritualism, was the first who 
made us comprehend the necessity of returning to this high 
philosophy.” In every respect, except as a colorist, her rivalry 
with Chateaubriand (not to say her supremacy) may be as- 
serted. 

To all these critics the “ Allemagne” was her culminating 
literary production. “It was,” says Vinet, “an enterprise of 
reaction against a triple despotism, of a man in politics, a 
sect in philosophy, and a tradition in literature.” ‘ A book,” 
says Lamartine, “through which she has poured, and, as it 
were, filtrated all the resources of her soul, of her imagination, 
of her religion.” 

The history of the “ Allemagne” is extremely interesting. 
It was not a temporary book, to be rendered obsolete by time, 
as its title might seem to imply—no more so than the “ Ger- 
mania” of Tacitus. Every page is stamped with genius, and 
genius is essentially immortal. In our endeavor to trace its 
history we must claim the forbearance of the reader, for the 
task has never before been attempted, so far as we know. It 
will necessarily be somewhat discursive, as it must extend over 
much of the period of the long exile of the authoress. Its 
complete history would require us to accompany her in her 
travels in Germany, where she made her preliminary studies 
for it, especially at Weimar with Goéthe, Schiller, and Wie- 
land; to restore the literary coteries of her chateau at Coppet, 
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on the shore of the Leman, where its pages were discussed by . 
Sismondi, Schlegel, Barante, Bonstetten, Werner, and many 
other brilliant men, the best thinkers of the period; and, in 
fine, to reproduce much of the contemporary criticism and lit- 
erary gossip, and of the correspondence that passed between 
Coppet, Weimar, the salon of Madame Recamier, of Paris, and 
that of the Countess of Albany (wife of Charles Edward, the 
British Pretender) in the Oasa d’Alfieri at Florence, for these 
were then the intellectual centers, the literary courts, of Eu- 
rope, and maintained intimate relations. A more attractive 
range of literary research could hardly be desired, but we are 
compelled to confine ourselves to some of its most salient 
points. 

The “ Allemagne” was a result, and also a further provoca- 
tion, of that remarkable persecution with which Napoleon pur- 
sued its writer through her “ten years of exile,” a persecution 
which has never had a complete parallel in literary history, 
and which at last afforded to the world one of the grandest 
examples on record of the triumph of the pen over the scepter 
and the sword. She had passed through all the stages of the 
Revolution, from its very inception. She abhorred its excesses, 
but never abandoned the essential principles of political reform, 
of popular liberty, which it promulgated, and which, in spite 
of its atrocities, have rendered it, in the estimation of impartial 
writers, the epoch of modern history ; unless, indeed, we must 
assume as that epoch the great event which initiated it—the 
North American Revolution. Though she always insisted 
that she had no “animal courage,” she had superlative moral 
courage, and faced bravely the worst horrors of the revolu- 
tionary terrorism to save her friends, and in some instances 
her enemies, from the guillotine. She was dragged through 
the jeering mobs of the streets of Paris to the tribunal of Ro- 
bespierre, passed into the Hotel de Ville under an arch of 
pikes, was struck at on the stairs by one of the mob, and saved 
from death only by the sword of the gendarme who conducted 
her and averted the blow. She thus came near being the first 
female victim of the Revolution. On the next day the beau- 
tiful Princess de Lamballe became its first feminine sacrifice, 
amid bloody orgies, which history has hardly dared to record 
—hewed into pieces, one of her limbs shot from a cannon, and 
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her heart and head borne on the points of sabers through the 
streets in what has been calied “an infernal march.” Fleeing 
to her Swiss home at Coppet, Madame de Staél made her 
chateaw an asylum for the proscribed. It was crowded with 
refugees for some years. No man or woman rescued a greater 
number of such sufferers. No one was more eminently the 
heroine of the Revolution than she, not excepting Madame 
Roland. But on coming out of its terrors she affirmed, down 
to her last hour, the genuine rights of the people, which it had 
so much abused. When almost every conspicuous character 
remaining in France had compromised with the usurpations of 
Napoleon, she was still loyal to liberty. When even her most 
intimate associates, political as well as literary— Benjamin 
Constant, Sismondi, Lacretelle, Barante, Chateaubriand—had 
fallen away, she and her friend Lafayette still stood erect for 
republicanism, and stood almost alone. . Liberty, she wrote to 
General Moreau, must always be the noblest idea and force of 
great souls. We must never disparage it on account of its 
abuses; if we abandon it we give up the hope of the world. 
She would not, because she could not consistently with the 
instincts of her superb genius and her generous heart, com- 
promise with Napoleon. At first she shared the universal en- 
thusiasm of France for the young conqueror of Italy. He 
professed entire loyalty to the republic. She hailed him as 
the restorer of order and the protector of freedom. But in 
conversations with him she detected, as by the intuition of her 
genius, his ulterior designs. He perceived that he was de- 
tected. He tried to win her. Through his brothers, Joseph 
and Lucien, he made her tempting offers.. He proposed even 
to pay her the debt of the Government for two millions loaned 
by her father, an honest debt formally acknowledged by the 
Government, but which he afterward refused to pay, and 
which she recovered only after his downfall. It was a splen- 
did opportunity for her and her sons; but she never wavered. 
She could not sacrifice her political principles, for with her they 
were moral convictions. She chose rather to wander, a pro- 
scribed exile, over Europe through all the years of the imperial 
reign. Napoleon came to fear this solitary woman of genius 
more than any royal antagonist on the Continent. He could 
appreciate her wonderful intellectual power, though on the 
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island of St. Helena he maliciously attempted to depreciate 
it; but even there he acknowledged to Las Cases that “she 
will last.” For years he persisted in attempts to conciliate, 
that is to say, bribe her. His brother Joseph (her cordial 
friend) was repeatedly used for this purpose; the French pre- 
fects at Geneva, instructed by the Minister of Police, frequented 
Coppet to importune her to recognize him in her writings—to 
say something, “in the style of Corinne,” for him, or for the 
infant king of Rome; she was assured it would end her exile 
and restore the fortunes of her family. She said nothing 
against him in her writings, (nothing directly hostile, at least,) 
but she would say nothing for him. To have favored him 
would have been, in her opinion, recreance not only to France, 
but to the human race. 

But though she wrote nothing against him, the tacit oppo- 
sition of such a character was an insufferable grievance to his 
egotism ; and then she was the most eloquent talker in France, 
and her salon, at Coppet or in Paris, was a social and political 
center, where gathered not only all the higher elements of the 
opposition, but the best minds of Paris and the leading diplo- 
matists of Europe. “ Noone enters her salon,” said Napoleon, 
“who does not leave it my opponent.” ‘ Coppet is an arsenal 
furnishing arms against me to all Europe.” He could hardly 
have paid her a higher compliment. She was, in fact, the 
oracle of the opposition; and her friend, Benjamin Constant, 
one of the most effective publicists of the day, was her repre- 
sentative in the Legislature. At her instance he delivered a 
speech against the monarchical designs of Napoleon. The 
evening before he whispered in her ear, “ You see your salon 
crowded; if I speak to-morrow it will be deserted. Think 
again.” “It is necessary to follow our convictions,” was her 
only reply. On the next evening, which had been appointed 
for a special gathering, all her usual guests were absent. They 
sent apologies, and recoiled before the rising power of the First 
Consul. Fouché, the head of police, went to her and advised 
her to “retire into the country, and in a few days all would 
be appeased.” ‘“ But on my return,” she says, “I found it 
quite otherwise.” She knew, however, that an invincible 
power remained in her otherwise feeble woman’s hand—the 
pen. She resolved to vindicate by it her claims to social and 
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public recognition. In this time of desertion and of the worst 
chagrins that a woman can suffer, she composed her essay on 
“Literature.” It produced an immediate and surprising im- 
pression. No woman had ever attempted so elaborate a lit- 
erary work. “Its success,” she says, “entirely restored my 
position in society; my salon was again filled.” Withont a 
word for or against Napoleon, it was a plea for liberty as the 
best basis of literature and all social ameliorations of the hu- 
man race, It asserts the doctrine of the perfectibility of the 
race. “I adopt this doctrine,” she says in her introduction, 
“with all my faculties. It is the conservative, the redeeming 
hope of the intellectual world.” It was Vico’s theory of the 
philosophy of history better applied; he applied it to mon- 
archy, she to republicanism. Her social triumph was com- 
plete; her salon was again thronged by the best Parisian 
society, and the diplomatic representatives of Europe; even 
Napoleon’s brothers, Joseph and Lucien, could not be kept 
away. Napoleon could never forgive her; she had struck at 
all his hidden designs. He waited and watched for his oppor- 
tunity of revenge. 

Necker, her father, not long afterward published his “ Last 
Views of Politics and Finance.” She was with him, at Cop- 
pet, at the time, and Napoleon falsely attributed it to her. 
Necker wished him to be a Washington for France. This 
would never do, He sent an order to him to let politics alone, 
and threatened his daughter with banishment. 

She subsequently ventured furtively back toward the cap- 
ital, and hired a house ten leagues from it. Her friends 
flocked to her. Napoleon was told that she was holding court 
there, and seized the occasion as a pretext for exiling her. 
She was informed that a gendarme would soon take charge of 
her and her children. He tortured her with delays. Unable 
to bear this painful suspense, she recalled, with hope, the image 
of a friend, the loveliest woman in soul as well as in person 
then in Europe, of whom the good Duke of Montmorency had 
said that he “loved her as an angel on earth,”—one whose 
transcendent beauty produced a sensation in the streets where- 
ever she passed, converged upon her the gaze of public assem- 
blies even when Napoleon himself was speaking, and was 
excelled only by the grace of her manners and the purity of 
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her heart—a woman who subdued the jealousy of women as 
well as the passion of men, “invincibly protected by the aureole 
of virtue which always surronnded her ;” whose “ presence 
anywhere was an event, and produced a tumult of admiration, 
of curiosity, of enthusiasm ;” even the common people in pub- 
lic places calling upon her with shouts to rise, that they might 
pay their homage to beauty in her person; who, when it was 
known that she was to be a collector for a public charity at 
St. Roche, found it impossible to make her way, without as- 
sistance, through the throng that crowded the aisles, stood 
upon chairs, hung upon the pillars, mounted éven the altars of 
the side chapels, and gave twenty thousand francs, more for 
the sight of her than for the sacred design of the occasion ; 
who enchanted all men that beheld her, yet by her moral 
fascination compelled them to abandon lower hopes for her 
coveted esteem and her self-respectful friendship; who de- 
clined the proffered hearts of princes, and even the possibility 
of a throne, that she might maintain the obligations of a mar- 
riage of “ convenience,” made when she was but fifteen years 
old with a man who was forty-two; and who, when her opu- 
lent fortune was lost, and after the restoration had re-estab- 
lished the factitious distinctions of society, and even in old age 
and blindness, could still hold spellbound around her the élite 
society of Paris. “She was,” says her niece and biographer, 
who knew her most intimate life, “ devoted, sympathetic, in- 
dulgent, self-respectful. You found with her consolation, 
strength, balm for suffering, guidance in the great resolutions 
of life; she had a passion for goodness.” She was, says an- 
other authority, “an incomparable being in all respects. Her 
charming qualities had something so peculiar that they can 
never be perfectly described. Only scattered traits of her su- 
preme grace can be given.” Napoleon himself was smnitten by 
her charms, and, through Fouché, persecuted her with his im- 
portunities to induce her to become a lady of his court, (“ dame 
de palais,”) but she disliked the man, and declined the brill- 
iant offer. He seized the first opportunity of involving her 
in the exile of Madame de Staél, compelling her to leave her 
family and the charmed circle of her innumerable Parisian 
friends, and wander obscurely in the southern provinces and 
Italy for years. It was a remarkable coincidence that in these 
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degenerate times two women, one the most beautiful, the other 
the most intellectual, in modern history should appear in the 
same country, and should be united in an inseparable sister- 
hood. Through all the remainder of Madame de Staél’s life . 
Madame Recamier was her most intimate feminine friend, and 
consoled her in her last hours. 

She now found shelter under her friend’s roof at Saint-Brice. 
But the gendarme reached her at last, bringing an order, signed 
by Napoleon, and requiring her to depart within twenty-four 
hours. After harassing trials she escaped to Germany, and 
thus did her great enemy open the way for the production of 
her greatest literary monument, the “ Allemagne,” the work 
which, by a striking coincidence, was to crown her fame in the 
very year in which the crown was to fall from his head. We 
are tempted to follow her in its preparatory studies there, but 
our limits forbid. She observed with the eyes, the insight, of 
. genius every aspect of German life and literature. At Wei- 
mar she learned the German language, and astonished and 
perplexed Goethe and Schiller by her transcendent conversa- 
tion, and her virile intellect, so strongly contrasted with the 
vivacity, the abandon, of her womanly heart, for the real prob- 
lem of her character was the fact that in her were combined 
the intellect of man with the heart of woman. She remained 
three months in the little literary court of Weimar, and the 
grand duchess, Louise, became her lite-long correspondent. 
She traveled over much of Germany, and studied well its 
higher life in the court of Berlin, where she was received with 
much distinction. An important event in her life was the 
friendship she formed in the Prussian capital with Augustus 
Schlegel, the greatest of living critics, who thenceforward was 
a member of her household down to the year of her death. 

The death of Necker recalled her, heart-broken, to Coppet. 
Her health gave way. Proscribed in France, she sought relief 
in Italy, accompanied by her children, Schlegel, and, part.of 
the time, by Sismondi. Genius alone knows the philosopher's 
stone that turns every thing to gold. Her travels in Italy 
produced “Corinne.” On her return she ventured again clan- 
destinely to within some leagues of Paris, to publish it. The 
prefect of the Seine-Inferieur was afterward dismissed for 
treating her with courtesy. But her intellect was again to 
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triumph. Suddenly there broke in upon her almost utter 
solitude the burst of enthusiasm with which Europe hailed 
the appearance of “Corinne.” “It was one of the greatest 
events of the epoch,” says Vinet. “It carried all suffrages,” 
says the “ Biographie Universelle.” “There was but, one 
voice, one cry of admiration in lettered Europe, at its appear- 
ance,” says her cousin, Madame Necker de Saussure. Napo- 
leon, whose egotism was as petulant as his ambition was great, 
was mortified by this success. The official journals attacked 
the book. Villemain says that Napoleon himself wrote the 
hostile criticism of the “ Moniteur.” But neither his scepter 
nor his pen could touch the indefeasible honors of her genius. 
She stood out before all Europe crowned, like her own “ Co- 
rinne” on the capital of the world. But he could still annoy 
and oppress her, and he now resumed his persecutions of not 
only herself, but of her dearest friends, with incredible minute- 
ness, cruelty, and perseverance. He renewed her exile. She 
went to Coppet, where a court of the best minds of Europe 
gathered about her; and then again to Germany, to resume 
her preparations for the “ Allemagne ;” to Weimar, to Berlin, 
to Vienna, accompanied by Schlegel, Sismondi, and Constant. 
Her progress was an ovation. But the Germans hardly knew 
what to think of her. With their views of woman, so differ- 
ent from those which Tacitus attributed to their ancestors, they 
were disposed at first to wender at her, then to be equivocally 
sarcastic, but at last to both wonder and admire. They could 
never, however, entirely surmount their first opinion, that 
there must be something inadmissible in such high intellect- 
ual claims on the part of a woman, and she a French woman. 
Her bvoks, indeed, surprised them, and her conversation fairly 
dazzled their slower wits; but she was so subtle, so oracular! 
The Pythia might belong to classic Greece, but could not 
come out of France. 

The American scholar, George Ticknor, met at Berlin some 
thirty years later the old Prime-minister, Ancillon, who told 
him a characteristic anecdote of her visit to that city. He 
said :— 
When she was here she excited a great sensation, and had the 


men of letters trotted up and down, as it were, before her succes- 
sively, to see their faces, I was present when Fichte’s turn came, 
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After talking a little while she said, “ Now, Monsieur Fichte, will 

ou be so kind as to give me, in fifteen minutes or so, a sort of 
idea, or aperen, of your system, so that I may know clearly what 
you mean by your ic, (I,) your moi, (me,) for I am entirely in the 
dark about it?” The notion of explaining in a little quarter of an 
hour, to a person in total darkness, a system which he had been 
all his lifetime in developing from a single principle within himself, 
and spinning, as it were, from his own bowels, till its web embraced 
the whole universe, was quite shocking to the philosopher's dig- 
nity. However, being much pressed, he began, in rather bad 
French, to do the best he could, But he had not gone on more 
than ten minutes before Madame de Staél, who had followed him 
with the greatest attention, interrupted him with a countenance 
full of eagerness and satisfaction: “ Ah! it is sufficient—I compre- 
hend—I comprehend you perfectly, Monsieur Fichte: your system 
is perfectly illustrated by a story in Baron Munchausen’s travels.” 
Fichte looked like a tragedy; the faces of the rest of the com- 
pany like a comedie larmoyante. Madame de Staél heeded neither, 

ut went on: “For, when he arrived once on the banks of a vast 
river, where there was neither bridge nor ferry, nor even a poor boat 
or raft, he was at first quite confounded, quite in despair, until, at 
last, his wits coming to his assistance, he took a good hold of his 
own sleeve, and jumped himself over to the other side, Now, 
Monsieur Fitche, this, I take it, is just what you have done with 
your ich, your moi, is it not?” There was so much truth in this, 
and so much esprit, that, of course, the effect was irresistible 
on all but poor Fichte himself. As for him, he never forgave 
Madame de Staél, who certainly, however, had no malicious pur- 
pose of offending him, and who, in fact, praised him and his ich 
most abundantly in her De ? Allemagne. 


In June, 1808, she was again at Coppet, working on “Alle- 
magne.” Baron von Vogt, a man of intellect, was there 
assisting her by his conversations; Sismondi was there, prepar- 
ing the fifth volume of his Ttalian [Republics ; Schlegel was 
there, busy in the preparation of his Lectures on “ Dramatic 
Art” for publication at Heidelberg; Constant was there, pre- 
paring his “ Wallenstein” for the press. Matthieu de Mont- 
morency spent some time at the chateau, where no man was 
more welcome. Etienne Dumont, the associate of Mirabean, 
(some of whose best speeches he composed,) afterward the 
friend and editor of Jeremy Bentham, was there, casually at 
least. Madame Recamier cheered her friend by frequent let- 
ters, and by the promise of a visit and of her company in 
another journey to Vienna. Letters passed often between 
Weimar and Coppet ; the Duchess Louise, esteemed, since the 
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battle of Jena, with Napoleon’s own acknowledgment, as one of 
the great characters of the times, kept up her correspondence with 
the authoress, and the marble bust of the latter, by Tieck, was 
honored with a place in the palace of Weimar. The Allemagne 
was under incessant discussion in the conversations and corre- 
spondence of the chateau. Three years (1808, 1809, and 1810) 
were devoted to its composition, six years in all to its prepara- 
tion. Sismondi, writing to the Countess of Albany, (September 
6, 1809,) says: “She has completed about a quarter of the 
work; but that which is written appears to me superior to 
any thing that we have yet had from her pen. It is not like 
‘Corinne,’ the frame of a romance in which observations on 
national character are presented; she treats directly her sub- 
ject, and handles it with a force that no one would expect in a 
woman. There is a truly admirable depth in its judgments of 
national traits, in its intellectual pictures, ete.” “ Nothing so 
new, so impartial, and so penetrating has yet been written, I 
think, on the character of any nation. This, doubtless, will be 
her best work,” wrote Baron von Vogt to Madame Recamier. 
When it was completed she again entered France to publish 
it, but kept at the prescribed distance of forty leagues from the 
capital. She obtained the necessary authorization of the cen- 
sorship after the elimination of a few sentences, and of the elo- 
quent concluding chapters on Enthusiasm. Her preference 
of Goethe’s “Iphigenia” over that of Racine had to be quali- 
fied, and, among other suppressions, was that of a passage in 
which she described Germany, deprived of liberty, as a temple 
which fails of columns and roof. When it was printed, Napoleon 
changed his mind; the French had conquered Germany, but 
he was not mentioned in the book. The ten thousand printed ~ 
copies were cut into pieces, and converted into pasteboard. She 
was ordered to leave France immediately. A hint was given 
her, by the Minister of Police, of imprisonment in Vincennes, 
where the Due d’Enghien had been murdered by her persecutor. 
“ Ah, my God!” she wrote to Madame Recamier, “I am the 
Orestes of Exile, and fate pursues me!” She was in despair, 
but was inflexible. The police demanded her manuscript ; they 
wished to destroy the book utterly; but her son escaped with 
the precious original, and an imperfect copy was given them. 
She took refuge again in her chateaw at Coppet, and dreary 
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months of anxiety were spent there, though she was soon sur- 
rounded by faithful friends, the éite minds of the age, All 
Europe, except Russia, was now controlled by Napoleon. His 
Swiss gendarmes demanded again her manuscript, but she 
would not surrender it. Her sons, as well as herselt, were not 
allowed to re-enter France. Her home was under the surveil- ~ 
lance of police spies. She was not permitted to travel, even in 
Switzerland, except between Coppet and Geneva. Schlegel 
was torn from her household and exiled; the Duke of Mont- 
morency visited her, and was exiled; Madame Recamier, who, 
against her remonstrances, spent a night under her roof on 
her way to the baths of Aix, was exiled, and could never again 
. return to Paris till the downfall of the tyrant. 

We willingly record these painful details ; they can be tedious 
to no man of letters, to no woman of heart. With similar facts 
before, and worse ones afterward, for which we have not room, 
they present a spectacle for the contemplation of the intellectual 
world—of, at least, all students of human nature: the little, 
great man of empire pursuing, with minutest inhumanity and 
egotism, a helpless woman of genius—helpless, yet greatest of 
her age, if not of any age. Great enough to conquer Europe, 
this man was not great enorgh to conquer himself. He was 
conquered by his own pettiest passions; and the truest function 
of history regarding him is to hold him forth before all eyes 
with the admonitory lesson that there is no real greatness of 
genius without the moral greatness of the heart.* After break- 
ing down the whole political fabric of the continent for: his 
own glory and that of his family ; after sacrificing millions of 
French and other lives to his selfish ambition, he was to be cast 
out of Europe as an unendurable political nuisance ; his restored 
dynasty was again to corrupt France till it should dissolve in 
official rottenness, and the bravest, most brilliant nation of 
modern times be over-run by foreign troops, and trodden in the 
dust with a humiliation unparalleled in the history of nations. 
The bewildered world still cries “ Hosanna!” to the memory 
of Napoleon; but in the coming ages of better light and juster 
sentiments, when the glory of war shall be rightly estimated as 


* “When Bonaparte insisted that the héart is one of the entrails, that it is the 
pit of the stomach that moves the world—do we thank him for the gracious in- 
struction? Our disgust is the protest of human nature against a lie.” —Zmerson. 
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barbarism, which shall stand out worthiest and brightest in the 
recognition of mankind, the genius of the great military tyrant 
or that of the great suffering writer? Which alternative will 
enlightened France then choose for her homage, her greatest 
man of blood or her greatest woman of intellect? There are 
men who will brush aside such reflections as merely rhetorical, 
but destiny itself will reinstate them. Alluding to her suffer- 
ings Madame de Staél says: “It may, perhaps, excite astonish- 
ment that I compare exile to death, but great men of antiquity 
and of modern times have sunk under it. Many a man has 
confronted the scaffold with more courage than he has been 
able to command in the loss of his country. In all codes of 
law perpetual banishment has been considered as one 6f the 
severest penalties; but here the caprice of one man inflicts, in a 
kind of sport, what conscientious judges have pronounced with 
regret on criminals.” But her wrongs were yet to be adjudicated 
by “conscientious judges?” The conscience of the world is 
always right in its ultimate judgments, and wisdom and virtue 
have only need to wait. Says Emerson :— 

Culture alters the political status of an individual. It raises a 
rival royalty ina monarchy. It is king against king. It is ever 
the romance of history in all dynasties. It creates a personal in- 
dependence which the monarch cannot look down, and to which he 
must often succumb, The history of Greece is at one time reduced 
to two persons, Philip, or the successor of Philip on one side, and 
Demosthenes, a private citizen, on the other. Kings feel that this 
is what they themselves represent. This is no red-kerchiefed, red- 
shirted rebellion, but ne This is real kingship, 


and theirs only titular. Literary history and all history is a record 
of the power of minorities and of minorities of one. 


Ever since the epoch of the Revolution France has been 
reeling between the alternatives of the personal government, 
exemplified by Bonaparte, and the constitutional liberty for 
which her greatest authoress pleaded and suffered. Destiny 
will infallibly decide at last for the latter; no other final de- 
cision is possible under the moral laws of the universe. 

Madame de Staél dreaded imprisonment with a morbid terror. 
It might be for life. She would flee, but whither? She would 
escape to England or America, and had invested funds in the 
latter for the purpose; but Napoleon controlled all the ports, 
except those of Russia, and he was about to invade that country. 
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Taking with her the “Allemagne,” she left secretly, with her 
children and her second husband, Rocea.. Schlegel joined them 
at Berne, and they hastened through Germany, through Austria, 
through Poland. Rocca disguised himself as a French courier, 
for, though he had resigned as a French officer, and was dis- 
abled by his honorable wounds, Napoleon tried to tear him 
from her by reclaiming him for the army. Descriptions of his 
person were distributed along their route. They read placards 
at the police stations every-where for their detection or obstruc- 
tion. The events of their flight were, indeed, thrilling, but we 


cannot delay for them. Fleeing before the nearly half-million ~ 


hosts of the conqueror, they at last enter Russia with thankful 
hearts; but the French army is between them and St. Peters- 
burgh; they hasten to Moscow, but the invaders march thither- 
ward—to their doom, indeed—but the exiles could not have 
anticipated that doom. They flee again, and by a wide detour 
reach the northern capital, where the Emperor Alexander re- 
ceives them gladly. They reach the capital of Sweden, and 
are shelter€d by her faithful friend, Bernadotte, the ally of the 
Czar. They at last reach London and are safe, and the “Alle- 
magne” is saved to the intellectual world forever. 

England knows little or nothing yet of the proscribed book, 
but the genius of its author is known there by her other works ; 
she is recognized as the supreme woman in literature, and her 
persecutions by Napoleon command enthusiastic sympathy. 
She is immediately the idol of its best circles; and such is the 
eagerness to see her that “the ordinary restraints of high 
society,” we are told, are quite disregarded; at the houses of 
cabinet ministers the first ladies of the kingdom mount chairs 
and tables to catch a glimpse of her. She dines daily with 
statesmen, authors, and artists, at the tables of Lords Lands- 
downe, Holland, Grey, Jersey, Harrowby, and surpasses all by 
her splendid conversation, not excepting Sheridan, Mackintosh, 
Erskine, and Byron. 

The interest excited by her brilliant social qualities, ner 
literary fame, and her -persecutions, was suddenly and im- 
measurably enhanced by the publication of her “ Germany,” 
in London, in the autumn of 1813. It proved to the sober, 
practical English mind that the dazzling talker was also a pro- 
found thinker. No work from a feminine hand had ever 
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equaled it in masculine vigor and depth of thought, as well as 
of sentiment. 

We have seen how .the precious manuscript escaped the 
hands of the Government at Paris by the forethought of her 
son, and afterward by her own evasion of the police at Coppet. 
Secretly carried through all her flight over Germany, Poland, 
Russia, the Baltic Sea, and Sweden, it was now secured to the 
world by the press of England, and all intelligent Frenchmen 
have ever since been proud of it as one of the monuments of 
their national literature. In her preface she told the British 
public the story of its misfortunes, inserting the insulting letter 
of the Duke de Rovigo, the Minister of Police, ordering her out 
of France. “ At the moment,” she said, “when this work was 
about to appear, and when ten thousand copies had already 
been printed, the Minister of Police, known by the name of 
General Savary, sent his gendarmes to the publisher, with 
orders to cut in pieces the whole edition. Sentinels were sta- 
tioned at the different issues of the building, to prevent the 
escape of a single copy of so dangerous a book. *A commis- 
sioner of police was charged to superintend this expedition. 
General Savary obtained an easy victory, but the poor com- 
missioner died, I am told, from his anxious labors to make sure, 
in detail, of the destruction of so many volumes, or, rather, 
of their transformation into pasteboard, perfectly white, upon 
which no trace of human reason should remain. The intrinsic 
value of this card-paper, estimated at twenty louis, was the 
only indemnity that the publisher obtained from the minister. 
At the moment my book was destroyed at Paris, I received an 
order, in the country, to surrender the copy from which it had 
been printed, and to leave France in twenty-four hours.” Such 
a statement could not but excite the wonder of England. 
Such a petty, persecuting policy on the part of Napoleon was 
inconceivable to the British mind, accustomed to the utmost 
liberty of thought and speech, and almost as unrestricted liberty 
of the press. The incredible history of the work now gave it 
incredible success. 

She appended to her preface a brief outline of its design and 
plan. “I had thought,” she said, “that it would be beneficial 
to make known the country of Europe where study and medi- 
tation have been carried so far that we may consider it the 
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land of thought. The reflections which the country and its 
books have suggested to me may be divided into four sections. 
The first will treat of Germany and the Manners of the Ger- 
mans; the second of Literature and Art; the third of Philoso- 
phy and Morals; the fourth of Religion and Enthusiasm.” 
The “ Allemagne” could not, like “ Delphine” and “Co- 
rinne,” appeal to popular readers, the readers of “light liter- 
ature,” but it commanded immediately and universally the 
interest of the enlightened classes. We have noticed how 
Byron admired it in spite of his cynical dislike of her eonver- 
sation and her person. Mackintosh immediately reviewed it 
in the “ Edinburgh Quarterly.” “The voice of Europe,” he 
said, “has already applauded the genius of a national painter 
in the author of ‘Corinne.’ But it was there aided by the 
power of a pathetic fiction, by the vanity and opposition of 
national character, and by the charm of a country whieh unites 
beauty to renown. In the work before us she has thrown off 
the aid of fiction. She delineates a less poetical character, and 
a country more interesting by expectation than by recollection. 
But it is not the less certain that it is the most vigorous effort 
of her genius, and probably the most elaborate and masculine 
production of the faculties of woman.” The chapters which 
treat of society and conversation, he remarks, are the’ most 
perfect, and “ exhibit an unparalleled union of graceful vivac- 
ity with philosophical ingenuity.” The chapter om Taste, he 
says, is “ exquisite,” “balancing with a skillful and impartial 
hand the literary opinions of nations.” The third part, which 
treats of Metaphysical Systems, is, he adds, “a novelty in the 
history of the human mind, and, whatever may be thought of 
its success in. some of the parts, must be regarded on the whole 
as the boldest effort of the female intellect.” The coneluding 
portion of the work, on Enthusiasm, he pronounces the most 
eloquent, “ if we except. the incomparable chapter on Conjugal 
Love.” “Thus,” he says, after a long citation, “ terminates a 
_work whieh, for variety of knowledge, flexibility of power, 
elevation of view, and. comprehension. of mind, is unequaled 
among the works of women, and which, in the union of the 
graces of society and literature with the genius of philosophy, 
is not surpassed by many among those of men.” 
The London edition was issued by Murray in three volumes, 
Fourtu Serres, Vor, XXX.—38 
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12mo. In the following year it was reproduced in Paris and 
Geneva, and in an Italian version at Milan. In the next year 
another edition appeared in Paris, in four volumes, 12mo, and 
in three tolumes, 8vo. In less than two years later a revised 
edition was issued in Paris in two volumes, 8vo. Editions 
and translations followed in all the principal tongues of Eu- 
rope. 

So imposing a work could not fail to provoke criticism, 
and, besides innumerable “ periodical” reviews, no less than 
six publications, discussing its merits and demerits, appeared 
in less than a year in the German, French, and English lan- 
guages from the presses of Heidelberg, Hanover, Bremen, 
Paris, London, and Edinburgh. 

It is from the stand-point of the romantic school that Mad- 
ame-de Staél considers Germany. The two Schlegels, Ludwig 
Zieck, Goerres, Brentano, Arnim, Kleist, were then the repre- 
sentatives of that school, and Goéthe was hailed as their chief- 
tain, though the universality of his genius rendered him supe- 
rior to the limitations of any literary sect. These writers en- 
deavored to be national by reproducing exclusively the spirit 
of the elder German literature and legends—the idiosyncrasies 
of the northern mind. They succeeded to some extent, in 
spite of the claims of culture on all the possibilities of litera- 
ture and art. Madame-de Staél wrote under their inspiration, 
and thereby painted a more genuine picture of intellectual and 
social Germany than she could otherwise have produced. An 
able German critic remarks that it is important her readers 
should bear in mind this stand-point of her “ remarkable work.” 
She took it spontaneously, though influenced by her favorite 
German authors; her previous work on “ Literature” showed 
her predilections for the romantic school ; it is pervaded by 
the ideas of that school, and she was among the first of its 
founders in France. She gives in the “Allemagne” a fine 
chapter, discriminating the two schools. She says :— 

The songs of the Troubadours, born of chivalry and Christian- « 
ity, originated in the poetry of the romantic school. If we do not 
admit that paganism and Christianity, the north and the south, 
antiquity and the Middle Ages, chivalry and the Greek and Ro- 
man institutions, divide the empire of literature, we shall never be 


able to judge, from a philosophic stand-point, ancient and modern 
taste. Classic poetry is simple and salient, like exterior objects ; 
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Christian poetry has need of all the colors of the rainbow. But 
the question for us is not between the classic and romantic poetry, 
but between the imitation of the one and the inspiration of the 
other. The literature of the ancients is with the moderns a lit- 
erature transplanted ; the romantic literature is with us indigen- 
ous; it is the product of our religion and our institutions. 


The fact that she was the principal founder of the romantic 
school in French literature shows the silent energy of her 
genius. Romanticism is legitimate in its own sphere. Its 
chief fault was its exclusiveness, for the capabilities of art are 
as manifold as the needs of culture. While vindicating the 
romantic school, Madame de Staél did not exclude classicism. 
The partisan spirit provoked by its theorists was irrelevant. 
Leminier remarks that “one party repeated, with Madame de 
Staé] and the Schlegels, that. romanticism came forth from 
Christianity and chivalry; another, with some English critics 
and poets, that its origin was in Saxon and Norman traditions. 
There were still others, more refined, more metaphysical, who 
saw in romanticism the expression of the most profound senti- 
ments of the soul, and an indefinable idea. There was a 
resonant shock of systems and theories.” Romanticism, which 
produced, besides Madame de Staél, such writers as Chateau- 
briand and Lamartine, and has culminated in our day in the 
splendid genius of Victor Hugo, has enriched the literature*of 
the modern without impairing the literary claims of the an- 
cient world. Leminier affirms a truth, though not without a 
spice of malice, when he says that “ Hugo, wishing to estab- 
lish his title as chief of the romantic school, its Aristotle, has 
appropriated the ideas long since put in circulation by Madame 
de Staél, the Schlegels, Sismondi, and Benjamin Constant, and 
thrust them to an extreme.” The romantic school has seen 
the end of its day as an exclusive sect; it will never see the 
end of its day as a legitimate and brilliant school by the side 
of classicism. It is as legitimate there as the Gothic architect- 
ure is by the side of the Greek. 

Considered as the initiative of foreign criticism on Gernian 
literature, Sainte-Beuve esteems the “Allemagne” a work 
which “no other person could have produced at that period.” 
Madame de Staél was the first writer who effectively disclosed 
not only to France, but to Europe generally, the rich mines of 
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the German intellect. She was the first of French writers to 
vindicate Shakspeare against the prejudices of Voltaire. Vil- 


lemain says :— 


The unity of such a work is in the soul of the author, in the 
spirit, the verve, continuous, yet ever varied, with which she treats 
of so many and such diverse topics. We admire the penetrating 
glance which it casts on all the literature of a nation, its profound 
intelligence, the vivid sensibility which gives to the analysis all 
the interest of passion and all the novelty of inspiration. The 
poetry of the north, with what vivacity Madame de Staél repro- 
duces and interprets it! ... This book, this enthusiasm of literary 
independence, this apotheosis of duty, this ardor of spiritualism, 
were in reality an indirect and continual protestation against the 
system of government which then dominated France. ... The 
work of Madame de Staél, all animated with a sort of moral in- 
dnpendenen, breathing hatred of personal interest, enthusiasm for 
noble sacrifice, for liberty, the liberty of the soul subjected to the 
single law of duty, shocked the political maxims of the conqueror. 
The passion whieh reigns in the book, and which animates it with 
a single spirit in all the diversity of its subjects and forms—it is 
moral sentiment. 


Lamartine speaks of the “Allemagne” with all his poetic 
ardor. We have seen in part his opinion. He adds >— 


Appearing about the same time in rt eee and France, it be- 


came the subject of the conversation of Europe. Her style, with- 
out losing any of its, youthful vigor and splendor, seemed now to 
be illuminated with lights more high and eternal, as she ap- 

roached the evening of life and the diviner mysteries of thought. 

his style paints no more, it chants po. more, it adores. One 
respires the incense of a soul over its pages. It is “Corinne” 
become a priestess, and. seeing from the border of life the unknown 
God beyond the horizons of humanity. 


Vinet says :— 


Its appreciations of authors and of works are spirited and deli- 
cate, andi show rare penetration; its analyses are full of movement 
and life, and the cited passages are translated with great talent. 
Respect for genius and the sentiment of the beautiful illuminate 
every step of the writer. French prejudice nowhere makes her 
misapprehend true beauties; nor does her enthusiasm, or docility, 
or contempt for mere novelty, ever lead her, as so, many others, to 
mistake. a deformed idol for a divinity. 


Vinet, like Sainte-Beuve, claims: for the work: a high moral 
and political purport. He says:— 


It was one of those life-boats which, in the stress. of the storm, 
is employed courageously for the salvation of a ship in distress, 
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The ship was France, all the liberties of which were, in the opin- 
ion of Madame de Staél, perishing at the time. Persuaded that 
the nations are called to help one another, she went this time to 
demand from Germany, humiliated and conquered Germany, the 
salvation of France. There is more of patriotism than of national 
egotism in the work. ... It inaugurated in literature a newera. For 
good or for evil its influence was capital. It put an end to the 
isolation of two great neighboring nations. It revealed for the 
first time Germany to France. All Germany does not appreciate 
this fact; but hear what Goethe wrote in his old age: “This 
book,” he said, “ought to be considered as a powerful engine 
which made a wide breach in the Chinese wall of antiquated prej- 
udice which divided the two countries ; so that beyond the Rhine, 
and afterward beyond the channel, we became better known—a fact 
that could not fail to procure for us a great influence over all 
western Europe.” Vinet thinks that the “ Allemagne” marks 
the point of maturity of thought and of talent in Madame de 
Staél; that in style it is the richest, and in moral sentiment the 
most advanced, of all her works. “It is in the ‘ Allemagne,’ if I 
am not deceived, and particularly in its last part, that she shows 
herself, above all, a poet.” In approaching the regions of supreme 
truth, and, by consequence, of repose, she has felt commence in 
her soul that harmonious concert of sensibility and imagination 
which is properly poetry. Without making use, as in “ Corinne,” 
of poetical phraseology, without deviating trom the movement of 
prose, she sings, perhaps for the first time. 


The “Allemagne,” as Goethe admits, breached the wall 
that had barricaded the German literature. It did so for En- 
gland as well as for France, and finally for the whole exterior 
intellectual world. Some twenty years earlier Scott, influ- 
enced chiefly by Lewis, (author of the “ Monk,” and a thor- 
ough German scholar,) had given intimations of the wealth of 
German thought, and made some translations from Burger, 
and, later, from Goethe, but lost money by their publication. 
Thirteen years before the appearance of the “ Allemagne” 
Coleridge published his translation of Schiller’s “ Wallenstein,” 
and began to talk German philosophy among his friends; but 
Englishmen continued to think the language inexorable, if not 
barbarous, and the originality of the German mind fantastic, 
and incompatible with British “common sense.” The “ Alle- 
magne” dispelled this prejudice, and, revealing the abundant 
treasures of German genius and learning, opened the way for 
that influx of German thought which, principally by the sub- 
sequent labors of Coleridge and Carlyle, has, for good or evil, 
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been flooding the English mind, and transforming English 
scholarship, criticism, and speculation. 

It was its author’s good fortune to write it at a time when 
the German intellect was at its zenith, culminating in Goethe, 
and illustrated by a splendid array of other lights—by Klop- 
stock, Schiller, Wieland, Winkleman, Lessing, Herder, Tieck, 
Richter, the Schlegels, Werner, Wolf, Jacobi, Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling,* and almost innumerable others, most of them still 
living when she last visited Germany. The enduring prod- 
ucts of the German mind have since multiplied vastly in 
every department, but its splendor at the epoch of the “ Alle- 
magne” has never been surpassed, and probably never can be. 
Yet the book has, by the course of time alone, become defi- 
cient, but not obsolete, and never can be, as a survey of Ger- 
man life and literature. It abounds also in special faults; its 
critical estimates are sometimes inadequate, at others exag- 
gerated. But works of genius, as we have affirmed, are essen- 
tially immortal. It is the distinction of genius that it imparts 
somewhat of its own personality to its productions. “ Style is 
the man;” and style, of both thought and expression—the 
individuality of the artist—is the everlasting charm of classic 
works. The touch of genius thus gives enduring life to even 
obsolete facts. It is like the word of the prophet in the “ val- 
ley of vision ;” the dry bones rise up at its bidding, embodied 
and embattled. The fragments of the Parthenon sculptures 
are precious, not because of their mythologic fictions, but be- 
cause, in their very ruins, they still glow with the genius of 
Phidias. The “ Allemagne” is imbued with the richest ge- 
nius of its author, with exalted sentiment, with profound 
thought, with grand moral truth, with the eloquence of style, 
with the power, the essence, of a great soul. There is scarcely 
a page of it which does not present something that the world 
can never willingly let die. As a monument of intellect, es- 
pecially of a woman’s intellect, it is classic and immortal. 

It would betray an unpardonable lack of sensibility were we 
to feel no profounder sentiment than mere satisfaction with 


* Hegel, whose later influence on German thought was so important, is not 
mentioned by her, though he began his first lectures at Jena, near Weimar, in 
1801, two years before her arrival in Weimar, and published his work on Schel- 
ling in the same year, and his Phenomenology of the Soul in 1807. 
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this signal literary triumph. In its peculiar circumstances it 
is a spectacle for generous, for enthusiastic, admiration. It is 
a vindication of the supremacy of the human intellect, of that 
sovereignty of mind which, from the prisons of Boethius, Tasso, 
Cervantes, and Bunyan, from the exile of Dante and Spinoza, 
and from the humiliation of the old age and poverty of Milton 
have sent forth through all the world and all time proofs, if 
not of the invulnerability, yet of the invincibility, of genius, 
irradiating their names with honor when the sword or the 
scepter which oppressed them has sunk into oblivion or igno- 
miny. Throughout her prolonged sufferings the intellect of 
this persecuted woman has been ever in the ascendant. Its 
every new production has been superior to its preceding one. 
The victory of the pen over the scepter is now, in her case, 
incontestable. Corinne” is crowned anew in the land of 
constitutional liberty with laurels gathered in “the land of 
thought.” Meanwhile the crown is falling from the brow of 
her heartless persecutor. She had fled over Europe, with her 
proscribed manuscript, before his armed hosts. He knew that 
she was fleeing in his front, as we have seen by his attempts 
to embarrass her flight, and to seize Rocca. His hosts have 
been rolled back in disastrous overthrow from the ruins of the 
ancient capital of the land which then gave her shelter, leav- 
ing in their retreat more than 250,000 dead men, victims of 
the sword or the climate. His unparalleled energies ral- 
lied again, and he triumphed at Lutzen, at Bautzen, at 
Dresden. But in the very month in which the “ Allemagne” 
issued from the London press was fought the great “ battle of 
the nations,” as it has been called. Germany, united, rose with 
overwhelming resentment, and, on the battle-field of Leipsie, 
broke forever the domination of the tyrant. The “ Edinburgh 
Quarterly” appeared, with Mackintosh’s superb review of the 
* Allemagne,” amid the acclamations of England over the 
great victory—the resurrection of the people, whose intellect- 
ual claims it had vindicated. In less than six months Napo- 
leon abdicated, and the authoress, now the most distinguished 
woman of Europe, re-entered the French capital. Her “Co- 
rinne” had been the apotheosis of Italy; her “ Allemagne,” 
delayed by her persecutor till the resurrection of Germany. 
and his own downfall, was now her own apotheosis. 
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A battle was fought on the 30th of March, 1814, under the 
walls of Paris, and the allies entered the city. Madame de 
Staél’s reappearance there was another social triumph. Her 
salon was again opened and thronged. Her friends returned ; 
Montmorency and Chateaubriand to take office, and Madame 
Recamier, from her exile in Italy, to embellish the society of 
the capital with her undiminished beauty. The Government 
paid to the authoress the two millions of Necker’s claim. She 
saw her daughter married to the Due de Broglie, and placed in 
the highest ranks of French society. Her fame filled Europe ; 
no queen had more. She had been faithful, and had triumphed 
at last. The “Hundred Days” threatened that triumph, but 
Waterloo secured it. 

The world knows well the remainder of the remarkable 
story. The persecutor—the greatest captain of his age, if not 
of any age—died, himself an exile on the rock of St. Helena; 
his victim—the greatest feminine writer of her age, if not of any 
age—became the idol of his lost capital, the intellectual empress 
of Europe, and died peacefully in her restored Parisian home— 
Lafayette, Wellington, royal personages from the Tuileries, 
the representatives of all European Cvuurts, inquiring daily at 
her door, and the world feeling that by her death, in the lan- 
guage of Chateaubriand, “society was strack with a general 
disaster ;” that “it made one of those breaches which the fall 
of a superior intellect produces once in an age, and which can 
never be closed.” 





Art. II1—TAYLER LEWIS: IN MEMORIAM. 


THE name of Tayler Lewis is so well known to the world of 
letters, and especially to all students of the biblical word, that 
we can hope to add but little to the general knowledge already 
possessed regarding him, and that little our own personal expe- 
rience gained during a long intercourse in social and profes- 
sional relations. Our object in the following pages will, 
therefore, rather be to collate, condense, and arrange whatever 
of interest relates to his character and career than to enter into 
any extended criticism regarding his genius and the labors of 
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his pen and brain. This latter work has already been done by 
abler hands than these, and the world is so well acquainted 
with the profound scholar that we opine it will be more 
ready to hear of Tayler Lewis the man, as he lived and moved 
among his family and his fellow-men, and walked and talked 
in his daily life. 

And even this lowly task is no easy one, for the simplest 
words and deeds of Dr. Lewis were full of the significance of 
the sage, the Christian, and the scholar; and, therefore, even in 
this sphere we may hope in vain to weave a garland worthy 
of his brow. We shall be satisfied if our simple story may find 
a fitting resting-place at his feet. 

Dr. Lewis was a graduate of Union College, to which he 
finally gave the prime of his life and the perfect fullness of his 
labors. He graduated in 1820, with such rare men for class- 
mates as Seward, Kent, and Hickok, after a college career of rare 
promise. At the close of his academic studies he entered on 
those of law, which he so far completed in Albany that he 
was enabled to commence practice in a little town on the 
upper Hudson, with no apparent conception that he was fitted 
for a higher sphere of labor in his profession. But, uncon- 
sciously, he felt a void that his eager and busy nature longed in 
some way to fill, and he therefore pursued with energy his 
classical studies, and especially the broad range of linguistics, 
with Hebrew in the foreground, which finally led him to the 
investigation of biblical lore. 

He soon, however, began to feel that the law was not a pro- 
fession to which he could devote his peculiar gifts, or in which 
he could find the highest satisfaction, and he, consequently, 
entered the career of teaching, at first in a classical school in 
Waterford, and later in Ogdensburgh, N. Y. In the mean- 
while his expanding genius and growing works were not un- 
noticed by those among whom he began his learned career, and 
he was, consequently, soon honored with a call to deliver the 
annual oration before the Phi Beta Kappa of his Alma Mater. 
In performing this honorable task he treated of “ Faith, the 
Life of Science,” and in words so fitting and thoughts so inspir- 
ing and convincing, that he sealed his own brow with the 
stamp of an acute and patient scholar. 

This successful effort soon gained for him calls to several of 
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the colleges of the land, and he was elected for the Uni- 
versity of New York, where he labored with great success in 
the Chair of Greek for some eleven years, supplementing the 
teaching of the class-room with the more retired labors in his 
study by giving bis individual attention to the whole range of 
Classical and Oriental Philology. The world soon became 
aware of this industry in the publication of a translation of 
Theetetus with notes, which was followed by the tenth book of 
Plato’s Dialogue-—“ Plato Against the Atheists”—enriched by 
deep and learned critical notes. 

These valuable contributions to the world of classic letters 
soon made him widely known to scholars, and so increased the 
pride of his Alma Mater that she was glad to call him back to 
the home where he began his career. He had become doubly 
attached to the University of New York, but found still stronger 
the ties that drew him to his early literary home; and, there- 
fore, though at some sacrifice of the opportunities that a large 
city offers to the scholar in the line of means for learned in- 
vestigation, he resolved to accept the call to the Chair of Greek 
in Union College, which he assumed in 1849. 

Here he seized his pen with renewed vigor, and soon sur- 
prised the world with his “Six Days of Creation,” the best 
known, perhaps, of all his works, in which he developed the 
coincidence of Scripture and geology. This was received with 
many sharp and bitter criticisms, especially from the pen of 
Prof. Dana; and these attacks called forth numerous defenses 
from his friends and from himself in the form of “ The Bible 
and Science.” Ata later date he published the “ Divine Hu- 
man in the Scriptures.” 

And while the one hand was engaged in this very scholarly 
work, the other was busy fighting the battles of the world in 
the “ Editor’s Table” of “ Harper’s Magazine” for some five 
years, after which his. fugitive articles in periodicals, magazines, 
and quarterlies, on theology, philology, and nearly every living 
interest, became still more frequent and copious. When the 
Southern Rebellion broke out his heart beat high for the cause 
of political unity and human liberty for even the humblest of 
the race; and in the treatise on “State Rights ” he presented 
a photograph of the “ Ruins of Ancient Greece,” as a prolific 
lesson and a solemn warning to those who would imitate the 
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follies of that land from which we have learned so many valu- 
able lessons. This was followed by “ Heroic Periods in a Na- 
tion’s History,” showing how his sctive brain and patriotic 
heart were ready to lay their contributions on the altar of his 
country’s needs. 

Our own acquaintance and professional relations with Dr. 
Lewis commenced at the close of the war, at which period he 
turned his attention more than ever to biblical study and re- 
search. His very first conversation was about the wealth of 
German lore, the richness of German idiom, and especially the 
wonderful depths of German theological investigation. Into 
these he longed to plunge, but had been prevented by other 
pressing duties and by a more than ordinary difficulty which 
he confessed to have felt in examining the tongue with a view 
to its acquisition. And, strange to say, his trouble seemed to 
consist more in the minor words and uninflected particles than 
in those in which most scholars find their greatest difficulty. 
The longest and most far-fetched words were: the easiest, from 
the fact of their derivation from other tongues, and their log- 
ical composition in imitation of the Greek; but the particles, 
which from their very nature must be national, idiomatic, and 
arbitrary, gave him such trouble, that for these little things he 
could not have the patience to give so much valuable time. 

Just then Dr. Lewis had received a flattering invitation to 
undertake the translation and annotation of the Book of Gen- 
esis in the famous “ Bible Work” of the great German theolo- 
gian, Dr. John Peter Lange—the most celebrated biblical 
Commentary of the age, having its origin in a group of Ger- 
man scholars, with Dr. Lange as the chief worker and pro- 
jector. Under the general editorial control of Dr. Philip Schaff 
this work was being prepared for the American public by an- 
other group of distinguished biblical scholars in this country. 
Dr. Schaff’s critical eye soon saw that the author of “Six Days 
of Creation” would be just the man to do the fullest justice to 
the Genesis of this series, and was, therefore, desirous of placing 
Dr. Lewis at the head of the American forces, 

Dr. Lewis felt that the annotation would meet his taste, 
and afford him a field for his peculiar range of study ; but the 
slow and plodding work of translation had no charms for him, 
especially in view of the extreme and laborious difficulty of the 
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task when German theologians afford the subject-matter. In 
this dilemma he appealed to the author of this sketch, who 
begged to be excused from a task so dry and uninviting, and 
so alien to the ordinary line of his work and study as a layman. 
But Dr. Lewis had fixed his mind on annotating Genesis, and 
said, in almost pathetic words, “If you will translate it for me 
I will annotate it, but my health is too feeble to undertake 
both.” 

Now, to know Dr. Lewis was to love him, and to love him 
was to serve him; and so we for a time yielded, until he be- 
came more familiar with the work in the first place, and was 
finally able to procure more efficient aid from a professional 
theologian. One great difficulty to such mutual labor was the 
doctor’s increasing deafness, which had been growing on him 
for years, and which at this period was so decided that one 
could only communicate with him by means of an ear-trumpet. 
But this inability to communicate with the outer world made 
him more inclined to go within himself, and there concentrate 
all his powers—and this be did in the work now before him, 
The result was a volume of unexampled worth in the exegesis 
of the Bible story of the creation, and a most valuable intro- 
duction to the extensive series, 

It was extremely difficult for the inquiring and sometimes 
imaginative mind of Dr. Lewis to accord in all respects with 
the views of the distinguished author, and the result is an ex- 
tensive series of notes with the well known initials “ T. L.,” in 
which he either questioned some position of the book, or added 
valuable thoughts from his own treasury. In a recent inter- 
view that we enjoyed with Dr. Lange, in his home in Bonn, on 
the Rhine, the aged scholar spoke with great respect of Dr. 
Lewis, but hinted that he had added considerable matter to the 
original. In short, it may be well to say just here that Dr. 
Lewis rarely touched a commentator without improving on 
him, and that the opinions of many scholars unite in the ver- 
dict that the American edition is a great improvement on the 
German, largely from the work done on it by the subject of 
this sketch. 

And here we may also say that not a few of Dr. Lewis’ 
friends regret that he, instead of being the commentator of the 
commentators, had not for himself blocked out a field of orig- 
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inal labor in this respect, and become the American commen- 
tator par excellence. But Dr. Lewis’ many-sidedness was, in one 
sense, his misfortune; his views and arenas were so broad, and 
his depth of vision so great, that it was difficult for him to con- 
fine himself to one course of study exclusively. He lived in 
the world with an intensity that knew no bounds, and was so 
broadly humanitarian that scarcely a week would pass that did 
not bring up something that would call him off from a steady 
career. The result was a vast amount of desultory work, which, 
collected together, would form a veritable library, but which 
in its scattered condition, floating on every billow that tossed 
the nation or agitated the schools, had its intense but transient 
effect, and then disappeared on the troubled waters, leaving an 
influence, which, though his, was scarcely attributed to his 
genius, 

The nervous wear on his feeble frame in the work on Gene- 
sis caused him to fear to undertake any more of this Bible se- 
ries, and for awhile he rested from this line of labor. But he 
was soon seized with a great desire to make.a metrical version 
of the “ Preacher Solomon ” in connection with a commentary 
on the text, and the opportunity was offered to him in the Ee- 
clesiastes of the great German “ Bible Work.” But here again 
came up the matter of the translation ; with this he could not 
be burdened,, and again came to us the appeal to take up the 
laboring oar. We plead incapacity, incompatibility, and va- 
rious other short-comings—all the time, as we knew, having the 
wishes of his loving family at our back, that in his weakness 
and age he might, abstain from such wearing work. But in 
vain. His loving manner and enthusiastic spirit agaim got the 
better of our judgment, and came off victors; and our share of 
the work was the entire, translation placed in his hands, while 
he would turn the prose poem into meter, and annotate it. 

Now, however, came up a. new feature of the breadth of the 
doctor’s genius. We confess to misgivings as to his power 
in the arena of the poet, and had our doubts as to his success 
in handling so sublime a theme in so difficult a garb, and at 
one time wished that we might dissuade him from the attempt. 
But, to.our surprise, we found him high master in this art, to 
which men are rather born than fashioned. In his study of the 
ancient classics he had found no more:congenial task than that 
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of their metrical structure, and had studied this with the great- 
est success, until he had become an oracle. 

In the “ Iris,” or “ Literary Messenger,” published in New 
York in 1841, the leading article, of about twenty compact 
pages, is an essay on the “ Ancient Meters,” from an unpub- 
lished treatise, of which this appears as an isolated chapter. 
But as we look over it, and see how deeply and exhaustively it 
treats of all the laws of classic verse, and how page after page 
is full of illustrations of the metrical system, presented mostly 
in lines from the Greek poets, we are led to exclaim, as did 
recently the incumbent of a classic chair in one of our colleges 
when this was shown to him, “ Wonderful !” Why this should 
lie buried, and Dr. Lewis receive comparatively no credit and 
no special advantage from it, is again one of the unselfish mar- 
vels of the man. But his was the pleasure to create--he had 
but the smallest capacity to draw pecuniary profit from his 
labor. 

This fact, however, dispelled all fears as to his success in 
giving to this interesting book a still more attractive garb; and 
the end crowned the work, as the readers of the metrical ver- 
sion of “ Koheleth” will attest, as well as the treatise on the 
poetical character of the book, 

The crowning triumph, however, in this line, was reserved 
for the Book of Job. Dr. Lewis had again resolved to do no 
more work of this kind; but here again the temptation was too 
strong. He had long held sweet communion with the man of 
Uz, admired his humility and patience in suffering, and longed, 
also, to place his touching story into more stately garb, and 
throw around it the light of his long investigation and reflec- 
tion. To Dr. Lewis Job was in some regard the hero of sacred 
story, and a character of whose history he never tired. He 
had let pass no opportunity to obtain all that had been written 
about him in the course of biblical commentary, and what he did 
not possess he obtained, regardless of cost or trouble, and, thus 
armed, he proceeded with his last work of love in scriptural 
commentary. 

The reader who will refer to the book will see the proud 
result in an introduction that is well worthy of forming a 
stately volume of itself—that will, doubtless, some time take 
this shape. Had it been published as an independent treatise, 
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with the simple title, “ Lewis on Job,” it would certainly have 
gained a Jarge circulation. As it is, only those who can possess 
the massive volume, or the lengthy series, can enjoy it. In 
the general introduction he makes a masterly analysis of the 
poetry of the Bible, the spirit of Hebrew poetry, true poetic 
merit, lyric and didactic poetry, etc.; and then proceeds to a 
thorough and exhaustive criticism of the Book itself, commenc- 
ing with its grandeur and purity, and proceeding through the 
whole category of its rich and rare qualities, leaving no valuable 
characteristic untouched and no authority disregarded, and 
crowning the whole with his own reflections, and the result of 
many years of profound and exhaustive study. We need 
scarcely say that the result is the crowning work of his life, 
and a fitting one with which to close so long a series of intel- 
lectual efforts, as it was virtually his last great labor. 

But this about exhausted the physical strength of the ven- 
erable sage; and even while engaged in it he was from time 
to time obliged to stop and take rest, that he might reach 
another stadium. And he seemed to fear sometimes that he 
might not reach the goal, and worked, knowing that the King’s 
business admits of no delay. His Master was pleased, how- 
ever, to spare his life until the completion of this work, when 
the venerable man lay down to die—but not.to rest. While on 
his sick-bed he accepted an engagement to furnish a series of 
Expositions of Sabbath-school Lessons, extending over six 
months, for the “Sunday-School Times;” and this he could 
only do by dictation to his devoted daughter, who at his bed- 
side thus wrote them out. 

And in this closing work of his life for the love of the chil- 
dren, in imitation of his Master, he again showed, under the 
most trying circumstances, his intimate knowledge of the sacred 
word. His conversation was always beautiful—here it seemed 
almost inspired. He was so-full of the Bible that he seldom 
needed to refer to it, and when he did so it was with an accu- 
racy quite surprising. He would direct his daughter to such a 
book, chapter, and verse—he might fail a little in this latter, 
but what he desired was almost surely found in the chapter 
quoted. In this work his heart was greatly touched with the 
devotion of his family, and, as we have it from the lips of wife 
and daughter, he sweetly said one day, in regarding them vying 
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with one another to serve him: “ Ruskin has written much 
about the beauties of nature, but he has never seen any thing 
so beautiful as my dear wife and devoted daughter tending 
night and day to all my wants.” 

A great trial to Dr. Lewis, and one which he could not always 
bear without repining, was his total deafness in his latter years, 
for toward the last he was absolutely entirely void of the power 
of hearing. When others would start at the loud thunder-clap, 
he would only know of it by the flash that preceded it, for hear 
it he could not. This rendered all free intercourse with him 
absolutely impossible, for he did not seem so much as some 
persons to divine from the movements of the lips the subject of 
their speech ; he was too impatient to know what was said to 
follow this slow and doubtful process. All that was said to 
him, therefore, was communicated by writing; but he had the 
faculty of divining often from the commencement of a sentence 
what would be its end, and he was so happy himself in con- 
versation that. a few sentences would start him off into some 
train of golden thought that needed few words from others ; he 
was a perfect conversationalist, without. the magic inspiration 
of reply to his propositions. 

But it annoyed him greatly to see others engaged in animated 
conversation while he knew nothing of the subject of it, and at 
times, when we thought him quietly resting, or even dozing on 
his lounge with his family, he would ask to know what we 
were conversing about. Sometimes the answer would quiet 
him for awhile, and then again it would start him off into a train 
of conversation quite foreign to the subject under discussion, 
because, with the curtness of the written explanation, he had 
not fully comprehended the full scope of the friendly talk. He 
never seemed fully conscious of his condition in this respect, 
and almost rebelled against accepting it. Even in the darkness 
of the night he would rise up and ask his wife questions that it 
was impossible for her to answer, because he then could neither 
see nor hear. And this led him to have fears im regard to his 
eyes. “ What if I should lose my sight, also?” he would some- 
times exclaim, in despair at the possibility of such an over- 
whelming misfortune—and one which he had no reason to anti- 
cipate, for his eyes were excellent, and did him yeoman service 
during a long life. 
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At times he would mourn even to sadness at this affliction. 
In the early spring he delighted to wander over the college 
grounds and campus and in the groves, and then his eyes never 
failed to see the birds, but their melody fell dead on his ears. 
On one occasion, while walking with him, he exclaimed, “ How 
beautiful is all this! but how it is marred to me by the quiet of 
the grove! You can hear the singing of the birds, which is 
absolutely needed to this heavenly harmony, but to me all is 
quiet as the sepulcher!” He would frequently say to eminent 
divines, who made a pilgrimage of love to his study or his 
bedside in his dying days, “ Pray with me; I cannot hear you, 
but I can feel that you are communing with God.” 

Perhaps his greatest trial in this regard was his inability to 
hear the sweet Christian hymns in which his soul delighted, 
and which he loved to hear sung when yet his ears could catch 
the melody; among these were, “‘ When I can read my title 
clear,” “There is a land of pure delight,” and the chorus, 
*O, that will be joyful!” And even when his own voice 
was dead to him he would hum these tunes, often in the stillness 
of the night, and thus was frequently heard repeating to him- 
self aloud, when racked with pain and uneasy with suffering, 
such favorite expressions as, “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth!” 

And still the fact that he almost refused, in one sense, to accept 
his deafness, made it less trying for him to bear it, because he so 
often acted as if it were not so. He was alive to every thing 
that occurred in the world, and when he was specially excited by 
some political event or theological heresy in popular preachers, 
he would make his way up to the business oflice of the college, 
where the faculty are accustomed to drop in during the morn- 
ing, and, seizing on the first one whom he met, he was likely 
to deliver a pungent diatribe on the absurdity or wickedness of 
whatever was the subject of his thoughts, as if the unlucky 
wight whom he had caught were the guilty party. In these 
discussions there was no “talking back ;” the doctor had mat- 
ters all his own way; but this quite as often proved a relief to 
the attacked party, whose silence was gold where speech would 
have been but silver. These scenes sometimes became quite 
ludicrous—now because his sharp switch stung some one who 
was asking, “Is it 1?” and again because all present by 
Fourtu Series, Vor. XXX.—39 
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affirmative nods were trying to make him understand that we 
thought just as he did, and that in this relation he was enact- 
ing the battle of the windmills. 

And this gives us an easy transition to the intense sympathy 
of Dr. Lewis in all that was going on in the world. Nothing 
escaped his attention that was of ordinary interest; indeed, it 
may even be said that he troubled himself often about trifling 
things, that were not worthy of his steel ; but he seemed some- 
times to feel as if the responsibility of having the world go 
on properly was on his shoulders, and that he was in some way 
to blame if it did not. He could scarcely wait to have the 
mail arrive with the periodicals which he was accustomed to 
read, or to which he contributed. His daily walk was to the 
post-office and back, sometimes several times, and the residents 
of the avenue through which he passed were quite accustomed 
to see go by a small, delicately-built man, with fragile frame and 
massive head, from which flowed down to his shoulders a rich 
mass of hair, growing yearly more and more gray. 

His forehead seemed almost to shelve over his deeply-sunken 
and flashing eyes, that in repose were directed to the ground, 
but in agitation gazed with anxious look, as if to find some kin- 
dred spirit with whom to have communion of thought. He 
was quite indifferent to dress, often verging on carelessness, 
until sometimes he would wake up to the fact that his ward- 
robe needed renewal, and then for a time would seem as proud 
as a child of his renovation in garb. He usually wore a large 
felt hat, that not unfrequently would slip back on his head as 
he wandered along absorbed in thought, while he carried a 
slight cane usually across the small of his back, behind which 
his arms were trussed, as the wings of a fowl ready for the oven. 
He carried his cane so continually in this style that it finally 
acquired a bend to fit his back, so that in case of a new one he 
needed to break it in, as one does new boots. 

So characteristic and scholarly was his appearance that any 
stranger regarding him would have declared him a philosopher 
and thinker, and all the world around him, great and small, 
knew that this peculiar figure was Dr. Lewis. When for a 
few days he would disappear from his accustomed walks it 
would be whispered around that Dr. Lewis was sick, and it was 
quite a trial toward the last for him to give them up. In his 
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latter years he was subject to spells of vertigo, so that he was 
liable to fall down, in the post-office or on the way ; and this, 
in addition to his deafness, made it quite dangerous for him to 
cross the railroad ; and still he ventured out, beyond the limits 
of prudence. To induce him not to do so, his family would 
often send an early messenger to anticipate his errand, and thus 
prevent it. One day it was not possible to do this immediately, 
when he prepared to go himself. His daughter begged him 
not to, and promised that Bridget should soon go and get his 
mail. “ Bridget!” said he, with a tone of ill-concealed con- 
tempt ; “ Bridget can’t bring me the news of the Vermont 
election!” 

But when his box of papers and magazines were emptied 
into his hands, he made his way home, absorbed all the way in 
the effort to read and walk at the same time, so that he neither 
saw nor knew any one that passed him ; but all knew him, and 
deferentially gave way for him. It was amusing sometimes to 
meet him when a matter of more than general interest pleased 
or annoyed him, and he would look up from his sheet for some 
one to whom to talk. Just thus surcharged he once met the 
author of these lines the day after a distinguished divine of 
Brooklyn had been present at a banquet given to Tyndall, 
when his challenge to a prayer test was fresh in all minds, and 
when said banquet seemed an ovation to the scientist because 
he had thus cast a sneer at direct answer to prayer. The doc- 
tor talked so loud about this inconsistent conduct in the great 
preacher as to attract the attention of the passers-by, and only 
found relief in the resolution to go home and write a letter 
about it to the New York papers, which some of our readers 
will yet recollect in the columns of a prominent weekly. 

Another time he stopped us on the street with the hasty 
question, “ Did you see the paper last evening?” “ Yes.” 
“ Did you see that base attack on Bismarck ?”’ “ Yes.” ‘ Well, 
now, go directly home and write an article to set that editor 
right for this evening’s paper. It is your duty to do so; you 
know all about Bismarck, and can show how false is every as- 
sertion in that article.” 

But the most characteristic incident showing the interest of 
Dr. Lewis in all national controversies, and his fatherly care 
for his younger colleague, is as follows: The latter had re- 
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ceived the appointment from his fellow-townsmen to deliver 
the oration on the occasion of the coming “ Decoration Day.” 
The evening journal had announced the fact in a few lines, and 
was scarcely in the hands of the citizens when we heard a loud 
rap at the door, which we knew to be that of Dr. Lewis, and 
we accordingly answered the call. It was the year when so 
much was said pro and con about decorating all the soldiers’ 
graves in our cemeteries, whether of Northern or of Southern 
men. With flashing eyes the doctor said, “I see you are to 
deliver the oration on ‘ Decoration Day.’” We assented with 
a nod. “ Have you written it yet?” “No; it will not be 
written.” “Do you intend to favor the decorating of rebel 
graves?” ‘No; shall not discuss the subject at all.’ With 
this his frame relaxed, his eyes grew soft, he said a few kind 
words, placed his eane behind his back, and put his arms be- 
hind it, and thus walked, ponderingly and comforted, to his 
home. The honor of his colleague was yet safe. 

It was a wonder to all his friends that, with this intensity of 
life, bearing not only his own burdens, domestie and profes- 
sional, but also those of the country, and, indeed, we may say 
of humanity at large, his slender frame held out so long, and 
that he came near reaching the fourscore of the psalmist, when 
years are a burden and sorrow. He could well say, with the 
trite Latin proverb that he so often quoted, “I am a man, and 
nothing human is foreign to me ;” but it seemed too much that 
he should bear all humanity’s ills. 

At a very early period he took part in the discussion of the 
slavery question, and, though at first quite conservative, he 
finally changed his views, and became the warmest defender of 
the slave. He studied slavery in all its aspects, biblical and 
otherwise, and has written a multitude of articles on this pro- 
lific subject. The most connected ones on this and kindred 
political subjects may be found in “ Harper’s Monthly,” Edit- 
or’s Table, from 1851 to 1856. And his hopes of the negro 
race in their native land may be found embodied in his addi- 
tion to Blyden’s book, entitled, “ The People of Africa ; Their 
Character, Condition, and Future Prospects.” He was a great 
admirer of Blyden, the African scholar of Liberia, and assisted 
in introducing his book to the American public. 

When the war came he saw as its results the abolition of 
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slavery and the preservation of the Union, or a complete fail- 
-ure; for he considered such conclusions the only logical ones. 
And he virtually enlisted for the war—not for three months or 
three years—with that mightier weapon than the sword. And 
he used his pen with untiring zeal and vigor, frequently con- 
suming the midnight oil to prepare articles tor the next day’s 
press. And no pen more pungent, piercing, or trenchant than 
that of Tayler Lewis helped to sustain the Administration and 
the cause of the Union and liberty. Besides his published arti- 
cles on Greeley and Lincoln, and the great crowd of statesmen 
of the war, pro or con, he corresponded much privately, and 
once thus replied to the flippant question, ‘“‘ What shall we do 
with the Negro?” “And pray, sir, what shall the Negro do 
with you? It is my logic, with no disrespect to any body, that 
one question is as fair as the other.” 

And in this conflict Dr. Lewis fought more than a mere war 
of words. His domestic circle was lessened by the absence of 
two who were nearest and dearest to him, whose fate was en- 
twined around his own heart, and with whom he lived and suf- 
fered in the struggle, and one of whom it was his sad lot to fol- 
low to the grave in the prime of manhood, leaving behind a 
surviving family to mourn his loss, though to enjoy his honor, 
He had, therefore, the strongest reason to be at the front in 
every battle on the field, and lead off in every discussion in 
the press. This led him to live a life so nervously intense as to 
cause surprise that he bore up under it all with so frail a body. 
He was at one and the same time the young man in action and 
the old man in counsel, and thus fairly did double duty during 
all the course of the war. 

And when it was ended he also bore all the burdens of re- 
construction, lived with all national and State elections, and 
almost to his dying hour would daily inquire the progress of 
great measures of the nation with a lively interest in all that 
concerned the fate of the colored race. This intense interest 
in popular controversy frequently so absorbed his mind as to 
interfere with his literary work, and at times forced him to 
suspend it; for it was a fashion with him to follow the impulses 
of his heart, and rush into the fray where he thought that 
lances were to be crossed with false doctrines or injustice of 
any kind. He was so essentially by nature a controversialist 
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that if some luckless opponent haply quoted bad Latin or worse 
Greek, he would take him up in an instant, and impale him on 
Latin syntax or Greek prosody, and perhaps, as in one instance 
with a Catholic priest in Albany, write letter after letter on a 
matter comparatively trivial, thereby exhausting strength that 
he needed for weightier matters. 

It was hard to induce him to engage in any thing that did 
not suit his taste, though he were offered a good compensation 
for the labor. He abhorred contract work, and would fre- 
quently reject it because he did not feel able to do it, and 
then persistently be engaged for weeks in writing letters to New 
York journals on matters of public discussion, for which he 
received no other remuneration than the satisfaction of having 
his say on the subject under discussion. We have several 
times been authorized to offer him work the best adapted to 
his talents, and which he could perform better than any other 
man, but he would decline, or put it off till a more convenient 
season, which never came, because humanity demanded his at- 
tention, or some injustice burdened his soul. In all these 
things he was unselfish to a fault ; he did himself injustice in 
caring, in all his work, so little for his pecuniary interest. 
Most men with his power would have made it command a for- 
tune, while he died poor, though he did work enough to make 
him rich had his matters been managed in a business way, or, 
indeed, had he received compensation for half of what he did. 

The large number of young men that grew up under his 
guidance entertained a great respect for him as a teacher, and 
when, in after life, they began literary labor on their own ac- 
count, they would court his criticism and advice; and in this 
way he has written stacks of letters, and numberless criticisms 
and introductions to books, as a labor of love and friendship. 
A favorable critique or introductory review of any book from 
Tayler Lewis was the best introduction that any worker, young 
or old, could covet on appearing before the public. 

Not many teachers have lived who have had more admiring 
students. They hung upon his lips while in the class-room, 
and in after life frequently made a pilgrimage to his study, 
and even to his bedside, to pay him the homage of deep respect. 
At his death many of these testified to this love by letters 
written for their own or other journals, so that these, collected, 
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would make of themselves quite a little volume. As a repre- 
sentative of this large class, we will here let one of them, still a 
young man, speak for himself :— 


The brief paragraph in the papers of Saturday last announcing 
the death of Tayler Lewis signified but little to the thousands 
who ran over it hastily in the news items of the day. But there 
are others, and their number is not small, to whom the announce- 
ment comes bringing with it the consciousness of a great loss to 
the nation and the world, and to some a sense of heavy and per- 
sonal bereavement. Scholars will lament that one who was the 
ripest, the fullest, and the most profound of their number has 
closed the studies which were his delight, and in the pursuit of 
which he added so munch to the intellectual wealth of his day. 
Theologians will realize that one of the acutest and most vigorous 
minds that ever entered the arena of religious controversialism, 
and one which brought with it the inspiration of a noble heart 
and high heroic manhood, has laid aside forever the weapons of 
dispute. Statesmen who have appreciated and enjoyed the close 
logic, the keen analysis, and the breadth and grasp of intellect 
which he brought to the consideration of political questions, will 
experience more than a momentary regret that his pungent and 
powerful utterances will no longer aid in molding the thoughts of 
the times. Thousands unknown to fame all over the land, who 
love the one Book which he, to whom the wealth of every lan- 
guage was familiar, loved better than all, will grieve at his death 
as that of a friend whom they have known, though never seen; for 
he did not deem it beneath him to devote his wide and varied 
learning to make plain to children the meaning of that volume 
which was his chief joy and consolation. 

But with a pain keener than that of any or all these does the 
news of his death come to those who have sat under his teachings ; 
who have heard from his own lips the words which others must 
take from the printed page; who have listened while the glorious 
passages of the Greek classics glowed with a new fervor, and 
seemed full of a grander inspiration as he interpreted them, his 
eyes kindling and his voice trembling with the sympathy awak- 
ened within him ; who have found a beauty and a power of which 
they never dreamed before in the words of prophet and apostle, 
as he took the original versions, and rendered them in that pure 
and perfect English of which he was the consummate master. It 
is not, however, to his genius alone that this tribute of grief is 
rendered on the part of those who have enjoyed a daily inter- 
course with him in the relation of student to a professor. Their 
sorrow has a deeper source than the mere eclipse of intellectual 
brilliancy. It is due to the fact that much of whatever growth 
they have made toward a noble manhood they owe to the impulse 
received in their lecture-room and in his study, and from the ex-. 
ample of the life which he lived—brave, and grand, and.sweet, 
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This splendid tribute of pupil to teacher was morally due to 
Dr. Lewis for one of the most genial and heartfelt efforts of 
his life. He was a teacher and scholar of the old school, and 
had no great sympathy with many of the modern innovations 
which have been made in the training of the young. And at 
the university convocation, held in Albany, in 1874, he de- 
lighted and surprised the assembled regents and teachers ot 
the State by a paper entitled “ My Old School-master.” This 
old school-master was the teacher of young Tayler Lewis for 
about four years. It was Rev. Cyrus Comstock, of Northum- 
berland, N. Y., of whom Dr. Lewis, when seventy years of 
age, gave a delightful memoir, and whose style of instruction 
he held up for imitation in his paper read at the university 
convention. ‘“ It was there,” the doctor says, “I learned my 
first lessons in spelling and reading, receiving at that early day 
an impression of truth and goodness that has ever kept its un- 
fading aspect in my memory.” The whole paper was a beau- 
tiful tribute to the piety and faithfulness of one who had 
helped to mold his early years, and the old school-master’s 
virtues and methods were held up by his distinguished pupil 
as the foundation of the latter’s career. But how little con- 
ception had the “old school-master” of the richness of the 
ground into which he was sowing seed that was destined to 
bring forth truly a hundred-fold ! 

And what more fitting threshold can we have than this, 
whereby to enter the study of Dr. Lewis, and spend a briet 
season among his books, which tell an eloquent story now that 
their lover and guardian is gone? His chair with arm-rest, his 
table, his lounge, his drawers and shelves, still remain just as 
he left them, for his family cannot yet bear to see a book re- 
moved or a piece of furniture take a new place. And it seems, 
indeed, almost presumption to handle these treasures without 
his presence to give to each its story and its value. 

First of all comes his famous Hebrew Bible, filled with 
notes, in which he has recorded this undying line: “True, a 
very precious book.” This came into his hands in 1829, and 
for fourteen years he read it through annually, and afterward 
very frequently. The book is full of notes of the most signifi- 
cant character, which prove the immense amount of thought 
he gave to its contents, He was very fond of altering the ver- 
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sions, and some of these alterations were very beautiful and 
highly poetical. The top of the back of the book is actually 
worn away by his fingers in pulling it so many, many times 
from the shelves. No wonder that one of his students recently 
attested that Dr. Lewis was a marvelous philologist, and that 
his Hebrew learning would have astonished a rabbi. It is 
said that he could tell every marked word in the Hebrew 
Bible, the number of times it was used in the Scriptures, and 
the particular shade of meaning in each instance; and the gen- 
eral physiognomy and notes of this old Bible might well sup- 
port this assertion. But even this was not enough, for he had 
a little Hebrew psalter, which he carried in his pocket, that it 
might be ever with him for reference. 

Then comes a copy of the Iliad, three hundred years old, 
also fingered through and through. This he read through 
very often, and he had read also twice over the whole forty- 
five plays extant of the Greek drama. And one smiles to see 
the enumeration of his preparatory course in Greek and Latin 
before he felt fitted to teach. All of the dialogues of Plato; 
nearly all of Aristotle, his physica, metaphysica, and his more 
specially physical treatises, and also his ethical and political 
writings; a large part of the lesser hexameter poetry, such as 
Apollonius, Rhodius, and Aratus, also Pindar and the pas- 
toral poets; all of Thucydides, all of Herodotus, all of Xeno- 
phon, nearly all of Plutarch, Longinus, Lucian, Diodorus 
Siculus, and the gnomic and epic poetry; all of Virgil, 
Horace, and Ovid, and all of Cicero. And here let us draw 
a long breath to say that all of these were read before he as- 
sumed his professorship in the University of New York. 

These shelves contain a great many old books that we can- 
not find room to mention: indeed, it is a library of curiosities 
for the antiquarian, and among them are many manuscript 
volumes of his own annotations on difficult and disputed pas- 
sages of the Bible—for it was his custom to catch the golden 
thought as it sped through his brain, and give it a habitation in 
his books while it was still fresh in his mind. And thus he was 
always full of matter for such learned treatises as the excursus 
on the “ Rivers of Paradise,” “ The Flood,” the “‘ Confusion of 
Tongues,” the “ Idea of Future Life in the Old Testament,” 
the “ Law of Homicide,” and many others. And these manu- 
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scripts were also rich sources of supply for the “ Figurative 
Language of the Bible,” or “The Bible Language of the 
Heart,” the “ Religious Responsibility of the State,” and a 
number of other works in this vein, still in manuscript, that 
may yet be published. 

This collection gives also the most ample evidence of Dr. 
Lewis’ love for and devotion to the Oriental tongues. He was 
first aided in this work by a colleague in the New York Uni- 
versity, a Jewish lecturer on the Hebrew idiom, and by him 
was led to study the later Hebrew rabbinical writings; and 
after he came to Union College he added the Arabic and Syriac 
to his repertory of Oriental idioms, and went on, indeed, with 
so many of these that he almost exhausted them. The only 
evidence that we find of any hesitation in this line in his 
library is a note in an Assyrian grammar, that this he did not 
fully understand. 

But he finally so completely mastered the Koran that he 
studied a commentary on it in Arabic, and then began to make 
his own comments on the Koran and the commentary in Ara- 
bic in notes in the margin, And all these notes in the Oriental 
tongues were executed with great beauty and accuracy. Ilis 
pen seemed to rival the printed page, and the latter seldom 
passed without a correction of some kind in relation to the 
marks or signs on or under the words, if not in the use of the 
words themselves. These manuscripts are beautiful as a pict- 
ure sometimes, and a joy to look at. All that the doctor’s 
pen touched was executed with manly strength and womanly 
neatness. 

It may almost be said that Arabic notes were a specialty 
with him; they lie scattered around as if they were not dia- 
monds, and greet one in the most unexpected places—adorning 
a Syriac Testament as a Hebrew Bible. He was a great ad- 
mirer of Mohammed, and thought, with his favorite Blyden, 
the Negro scholar of a Liberian school, that Mohammedanism 
in Africa was to be in some sense the precursor of African 
civilization. This admiration the doctor carried over to Arabian 
lore outside of the Koran, and had scarcely any books that he 
appreciated more than those in the Arabic. We chanced one 
day to call on him after dinner, and found him reading the 
“ Arabian Nights” in the original, as a pleasant pastime for 
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an hour after dinner, enriching the margin with Arabic 
notes. 

But his great delight was a Euclid in Arabic, published in 
Rome in 1594, The venerable volume bears the mark of much 
handling; more by him, we judge, than any or all of its for- 
mer owners, Why a distinguished philologist should take so 
much interest in Euclid may surprise some; but Dr. Lewis had 
all the characteristics for a great mathematician, had biblical 
investigation not so entirely absorbed his mind. He was an 
adept in mathematical science as it was, and did even more 
than study Euclid; in his mind he would create new problems, 
and then sit for hours working them out in figures. Some- 
times he has been known to rise from his bed when he could 
not sleep, and as a relief take his paper and pencil, and work 
out new geometrical problems, some of which now exist in 
these manuscripts to be found in his library. Mathematical 
books and propositions were his delight, and this mathematical 
turn of mind, doubtless, did its share toward sharpening his 
keen logic. 

And this led him to the physical heavens, for he was also a 
great lover of astronomy. He gazed at the stars for hours at 
night, studied their groupings and their courses, and knew 
them by sight as well as by place and name. The leading 
ones were often his friendly companions in his nightly walks; 
and when from his sick bed he could no longer see them, he 
would inguire after them. “Is Orion bright to-night?” he 
once asked on a bed made sleepless with pain, as during the 
day he would say, “ Are the winds sounding and the birds 
singing in the college woods to-day?” This versatility of 
thought did not desert him till the last. He lived with every 
earthly beauty, every scientific truth, every religious consola- 
tion, while he breathed. Asin his library his eye gazed on a 
thousand instruments of thought, with rich clusters of results 
in print and manuscript, he seemed anew to drink all in, and 
revel in the labor of his many years. To jot down the spon- 
taneous thoughts of his busy brain he was in the habit of hav- 
ing near him a multitude of little memorandum books, made 
just to suit his taste; and one can now follow the journeyings 
of his mind by running these over page after page. As they 
lie, apparently worthless little note-books of daily jottings, one 
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who knows them not would be inclined to pass them over with 
small notice, whereas they contain the first-fruits of many 
precious thoughts, afterward worked out into ponderous argu- 
ments. 

Among the very rare books is a copy of Ulfilas’ Gothic Bible, 
that the doctor prized as the gem of his library, and to these 
might be added many of great interest to scholars, and espe- 
cially to bibliophiles. The questions must, of course, rise to all 
minds, Who shall possess these gems? What shall become of 
this library, so valuable in itself, and so hallowed by associa- 
tion? Shall it be scattered, or shall it remain intact? Its 
pecuniary value must be considerable to those whose line of 
life and thought is like that of its owner, and such a one might 
well pay generously for it because of its real intrinsic value. 
But it is more than all this to the surviving family of the 
ereat scholar, who as yet feel as if they must keep it intact as 
he left it—his only legacy. 

Dr. Lewis was also a member of the Bible Revision Com- 
mittee, though he could only add his share by correspondence 
as it was solicited in difficult cases. Living as he did amid 
this mass of theological lore, men may wonder that Dr. Lewis 
was not a professional theologian; indeed, many may be now 
surprised to learn that he was a simple layman, and not even a 
doctor of divinity. And, although he long ago received the 
LL.D. from his Alma Mater, and a special degree for classical 
literature from the Board of Regents of the University of the 
State, to himself he seemed to remain simple Tayler Lewis; but 
how grand is this name in its very simplicity, and how infinitely 
more honorable from what he made it than from what others 
made it! Many times his friends put to him the question, as 
did the writer of these lines, “ Why have you not taken min- 
isterial orders?” for in his prime his capacities in the pulpit 
would have been brilliant, with his quickly-working brain, his 
speaking eye, his sweet, clear, penetrating voice, and, above all, 
his personal magnetism. To this oft-repeated question he had 
but one response. “I consider the ministerial office one of 
such great and solemn responsibility toward God and man that 
I do not feel myself sanctified to the work; it is too holy, too 
lofty, for such as I am.” ‘And in speaking with him on this 
subject one could not feel that this was assumed humility ; he 
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seemed in the presence of God’s special work to have the deep 
conviction that he was not purified for it. 

But his life was very pure and Christ-like, and with pious 
resignation he bore his infirmities, and on the bed of pain was 
resigned to all his sufferings, because he was “so great a sin- 
ner,” and needed them for his purification. When the sharp 
pangs would come while on his sick couch, he would say, 
“These are not so severe as He suffered for me on the cross ;” 
and some of the sweetest utterances of his last days are com- 
posed of comparisons between his own pangs and those of the 
dying Saviour whose blood would wash him white. And this 
being washed white in red blood was to him an inspired ex- 
pression: “Just think of it! What person uninspired would 
speak of being made white by the application of red blood? 
I have often thought of it, and the Bible is full of such ex- 
pressions.” He endured all his sufferings with the most Chris- 
tian resignation, and a few weeks before his death, when it 
was evident that he would soon depart, his daughter said to 
him, “It will be so hard to part with you.” “ Yes, it will be 
hard to part; I shall part with much, but I shall go to mach.” 
Another time she said, “ The world will not seem very bright 
to me when I can no longer see you.” He answered, ‘O, my 
child, where I am going there is eternal brightness.” 

His religious faith was very simple, and with his mighty 
reason he depended much less on it than on the divine story 
of the cross and the revealed word which he has done so very 
much to verify and make simple even to the child. His was 
the believing spirit ; and it is a beautiful testimony to the truth 
of the Gospel that this man, who was both scientist and theo- 
logian, saw no incongruity between the Scripture story and that 
of science, and he who knew so fully the physical forces of 
nature felt still the force of prayer in shaping the beneficence 
and mercy of God. 

And as he was devoted to his God, so he was faithful to his 
friends and the special interests with which he was identified. 
He was greatly attached to the college, and loved nothing so 
well as to roam in contemplation through its groves and across 
its campus. His special enjoyment was the magnificent sun- 
sets witnessed of a summer evening from the terrace of the 
latter. He would stand and gaze at the sky long after the 
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glow of the setting sun had disappeared, and seemed to be lost, 
as he declared, in the contemplation of the land of Beulah be- 
yond. “How can I leave Union College?” he would often 
say in his waning days, as if the institution would lose its 
guardian angel when he should pass away. And the college 
in return feels the irreparable loss of Tayler Lewis; his fame 
was so bound up with its history and its works that there is, 
indeed, a void without him, and one that no man expects to 
fill. It has been said that when Dr. Lewis died so much died— 
so much learning, so much usefulness, so much influence, so 
much that took years of hard study to acquire. And thus 
when he finally left them, though he had not been an active 
teacher in the work of his chair for some time, the faculty 
officially acknowledged in their action all that has been said 
above, the germ of which is in the words: “ The scholar, the 
patriot, the Christian, has departed from among us to receive 
his reward. Opus multum, Merces magna.” And this Opus 
multum—great labor—as Horace Greeley once said of Dr. 
Lewis, will be better appreciated by the world at large after 
his death than while living. The depth of his studies and 
the magnitude of his aims can be comprehended now that 
we are inclined to look upon his labor as finished, though in 
reality it is destined to live very long after him. In his last 
years he declined to leave his home for public duties, and thus 
he simply presented to the Christian Alliance a paper on “ The 
Unity of the Churches,” a subject in which he took much inter- 
est. He would sometimes endeavor to attend the University 
convocation at Albany, and only with the greatest misgiving 
did he finally accept the flattering invitation to deliver one 
series of the ‘“ Vedder Lectures” before the faculty and stu- 
dents of Rutgers’ College. This last public effort did him 
great credit; but he nerved himself to the task of travel and 
exertion in performing this trust with great misgivings, feeling 
that his feeble body would not stand the strain. But the care- 
ful companionship and attention of his wife brought him suc- 
cessfully through a duty the faithful performance of which he 
looked back to with much pleasure. 

Dr. Lewis was seventy-five years of age when he died, and 
all the labor of his later years was produced in the midst of 
pain and disabilities that would have discouraged and baffled 
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most men. But even the distressing pains of sciatica could not 
entirely prohibit him from working, for with all the weakness of 
his body his great brain remained strong and clear; it was 
seemingly iron-clad, and when struck resounded with the clear- 
est tones. Even in his last hours his thoughts were not vague, 
but clear and defined, so that he recognized the members of 
his family to the very last, and in intervals of relief from pain 
conversed, until his breath became a dying gasp. 

We can easily imagine that the readers of this sketch will 
say that it is the work of the panegyrist, notwithstanding the 
fact that the writer has frequently restrained his pen for fear 
that its accents savored too much of eulogy. But he feels 
more than borne out in much that he has said when listening 
to the criticisms of others better able than he to appreciate 
the real depth and merit of the principal works of Dr. Lewis. 
Read, for instance, the following mere paragraph of a long 
criticism of one who studied the sage more than most of his 


admirers :— 


It is deeply to be regretted that the reception given to his vol- 
ume on Plato—a volume too profound to be at once appreciated, 
too earnestly and skillfully opposed to our cherished rationalism 
to be warmly welcomed—was not such as to have compelled him 
to have given to his country the honor of the noblest exposition 
of the works of Plato that the world has ever seen... . In his 

‘volume on Plato he promises another if that work shall be accept- 
able to the public. Similar intimations may be found in each of 
the volumes he has published. But none of these works ever 
appeared. We sympathize with this lone thinker in great soli- 
tudes of thought, craving a little of that human sympathy which 
gives wings to genius and steals from time its weight. ... The 
literary world has a sort of unity, but there is little unity in the 
scholastic and religious world, Lewis’ writings, though purely scho- 
lastic, though so scholastic in their spirit as hardly to disclose to 
what faith he belongs, are intensely religious—more so even on 
scholastic and social topics than those of some divines on sacred 
subjects. Had he identified himself more with some one sect, and 
less with the Christianity common to them all, or had bis zeal 
been less uncompromising, less ardent, less holy, his fame would 
have been easier and wider.... The years Lewis has given to 
his volume on creation might have produced an exposition of 
Platonism such as the scholastic world has vainly waited for for 


ages; but the volume he has written disposes of.a question com- . 


pared with which these debated in the schools are insignificant. 
Ve have spoken of its discoveries, We,add a few words as to 
its literary character. Finer English has not been written. As 
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an argument it is a wonder of sustained power. Its tone is that 
of a soul which sees clearly into things mysterious, and is awed 
and exalted by what it sees. It is a poem in prose. The grand 
emotions it awakens make it a fitting comment on the wonderful 
vision of the creative ages. Its perfection as a work of art is not 
through art. Unconsciously in the mirror of his style the writer's 
soul is reflected. 
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And thus we might quote for pages, did space permit and 
need call for it. And still we feel it our duty to say that Dr. 
Lewis had his critics, who declared that much that he wrote 
was philosophy rather than‘ science, and speculation rather 
than fact; who declared the characteristics of all his argu- 
ments to be subtilty and speculation; who acknowledge the 
brilliancy of his thoughts, but who question the soundness of 
his judgment; and who, while granting his marvelous knowl- 
edge of classic and Oriental tongues, declared that but meas- 
ured confidence was to be placed in his attempts to explain 
the Hebrew from other tongues, cognate or not cognate. 

But those who spoke thus were very few, and the testimony 
of classical and biblical scholars is well nigh unanimous in his 
favor. Thousands of Christian teachers and theological writ- 
ers throughout the country regard his name with great rev- 
erence, and find in him one worthy to lead them through the 
story of revelation. And here we think it fitting to refer to 
a friendship that existed between Dr. Lewis and the editor of 
this “ Quarterly,” that was more than fraternal; and still in 
the flesh they had never met; it was the sympathy of kindred 
spirits walking in kindred paths that bound them so closely 
together that whatever the one wrote the other was sure to 
read, and, we may say, admire. For many years an occasional 
correspondence was maintained between them, and the pages 
of the “Quarterly” were ever open to all that Dr. Lewis 
might contribute to them. It was the sorrow rather than the 
fault of both that these missives were not more frequent. In 
the later years of Dr. Lewis’ life it was the province of the 
writer of this sketch to be the messgae-bearer between the two 
on his occasional visits to New York, so that in the latter city 
he seldom failed to be burdened with some words from Dr. 
Lewis, and found the load seldom lightened on his return 
trip. : 
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But we are admonished to hasten to close this article, that 
its length may not transcend the limits granted in these pages ; 
and we prefer to do it at the bedside of our dying friend. We 
were preparing for a lengthened absence from our home, and 
chose an hour wherein to say farewell to one whom we knew 
we could not find here on our return, And that hour was 
very sad, though precious in its sadness because of its Chris- 
tian teachings. With our hand placed in his he recounted 
many of the experiences that we had passed through together, 
and alluded to the gratifying fact that no frown had ruffled 
the surface of our intercourse. He spoke of his continued 
confidence in the religion of Christ, and remarked that he bore 
his own acute and lingering pain with greater resignation be- 
cause Christ had suffered so much more for him. He had 
perfect confidence in the atoning blood of the Saviour, not- 
withstanding his neglected opportunities. 

Dr. Lewis was a member of the Reformed Church, but he 
was always kindly disposed toward Methodism, and watched 
all its movements as a member of the Christian family. He 
liked the earnest character of its religious life, and its aggress- 
ive mission work, and was in his younger days very fond of 
our revival hymns. “QO,” said he then, “that I could hear 
some of your sweet Methodist hymns before I go!” He would 
have gone more exultantly to heaven could he have heard the 
hymns and the birds. ‘Then, turning to the wall, he called 
my attention to some Scripture texts there hanging that whiled 
away some of his weary hours; and to these I soon added one 
from our Book Rvom, having also some of the old-fashioned 
Methodist hymns at the bottom of each page. As I parted 
trom him—alas, to see him no more !—I knew that he could not 
hear my farewell, and I could not bear to write one; so with 
tearful eyes I impressed a kiss of Christian and fraternal love 
on his noble brow, while he pressed my hand with increased 
fervor. Soon after that he went where he can hear the songs 
of the angels, though his ears were deaf to heavenly melodies 
on earth. 

When he died many hearts were broken, and a gloom per- 
vaded the institution and the town, which soon extended far be- 
yond these. The hearts of thousands of his friends and pupils 
throughout the land mourned the loss of one whose influence 

Fourtu Series, Vor. XXX.—40 
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had penetrated throughout Christendom, and those in his im- 
mediate surroundings all felt as if a friend had gone and left 
a great void. 

Many of these hastened from distant points to be present at 
his funeral obsequies, and crowded in sorrow around his bier. 
To one of his pupils, a Presbyterian divine, was allotted the 
task of speaking for his fellows these last words of love and 
reverence before his cold form :— 


It would seem more becoming for us at this hour to stand 
before the honored dead, as in days gone by we have stood be- 
fore the living, with our own lips sealed, and let him grandly 
speak to us, for the power of faith giveth endless life, and “by it 
he, being dead, yet speaketh.” 

Surely this is no time or place for eulogy. It would be treason 
to a man who walked sofily before his Maker, and who loved to 
repeat those lines, familiar by association with another cherished 
name :— 

“O why should the spirit of mortal be proud?” 


We find little temptation to indulge in panegyric, for the things 
that excite the world’s admiration are not the things which fill 
our thoughts and our hearts, It is not to the scho'ar, whose loss 
two hemispheres deplore, that we bring our tribute to-day; it is 
to the man and the Christian, the friend, the instructor, the in- 
spirer of our lives; and we are here to bury, not to praise him. 
And yet, standing before his fellow-citizens, who have loved and 
honored him, under the shadow of the college which has so long 
borrowed luster from his name, surrounded by his co-laborers in 
the fields of science and philosophy, by young men who felt the 
inspiration of his genius, and learned to venerate his fragile form, 
may I not allude to the crowning trait of his character and life? 
This is now his glory and his greatness, that above all other loves 
he loved and feared his God.... In this age of irreverence and 
clamorous doubt we need the testimony of one who explored so 
widely the domain of truth, and came back to lay his dying hand 
on the word of God, and say, “It is all light here.” ... He no 
longer needs that utterance of human need and Christian faith — 
the last that I heard from his lips—‘ Pray for me.” .. . The words 
of the man of Uz, with whom our honored friend held such high 
converse, and whom he so grandly interpreted, come very sweetly 
to our ears as we commit his mortal remains to their resting 
place: “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 


As his coffin was lowered into the grave a simple service 
was repeated, and the college choir sang, “I would not live 
alway,” and the pall-bearers deposited flowers upon it. Then 
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came the students and faculty and family, with their tributes of 
flowers, until these covered the casket that contained his pre- 
cious remains, And thus they left him, to sleep in a quiet 
vale, where all in nature is beautiful, and where the birds will 
sing their requiems over his tomb, while he is called to enjoy 
a higher existence and hear diviner songs at the throne of 
Him whom he so grandly interpreted. 

And still one more testimonial came to his memory on the 
Sabbath evening of commencement week, which was made a 
memorial occasion by a sermon from the president of the col- 
lege on the favorite text of Dr. Lewis: “I know that my Re- 
deeiner liveth.” His life was presented to the students as a 
noble incentive to go forward and meet the future with a firm 
heart, trusting in Christ’s guidance, that they might die as he 
died, in the firmest hope of a glorious resurrection. 





Art. II.—THE NEW ETHICS. 


System der Ethik. Dargestellt von Dr. WitHELM Kavticnu, Professor der Philos- 
ophie an der Universitat zu Graz. Pp. 505. Prague: F. Tempsky. 1877. 
ErHIcs in its true form is of very recent origin. It is true, 
the Greeks and Romans had what was called a science of eth- 
ics. But this was little more than a summary of practical 
maxims of strictly empirical character. A solid logical basis 
was entirely lacking. In the medieval Christian age the field 
of ethics was properly regarded as a department of theology 
in general, while theology itself was identified with philosophy. 
At the Reformation this identification was broken up, and the 
‘ scientific world was divided into two relatively hostile streams, 
the one theological, andthe other purely secular. The onestream 
emphasized God and historical revelation, to the neglect of 
nature and conscience; the other magnified reason and nature, 
and left God and the Bible out of the account. The science 
of ethics fell to the secular stream, and the endeavor was made 
to construct a science of morality while yet ignoring the very 
foundations of that science. The result was that jejune affair 
which has so long been taught in some of our colleges under 
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the varying appellations of moral science, ethics, moral philos- 
ophy, ete. But recent Christian thought is fast remedying 
this blunder. A new ethics is being created ; the science is 
being reconstructed, transformed, and rendered thoroughly self: 
consistent and Christian. Harless, Palmer, Rothe, Culmann, 
Calderwood, Wuttke, Gregory, have rendered great service in 
this direction. The latter three are among the very best works 
accessible to English readers. 

The science of ethics as created and constructed by these 
men is of thoroughly Christian character. It bases the moral 
life upon God. It gives to conscience its true supernatural 
character. It gives an intelligible conception of right and 
wrong. It safeguards human freedom. It sets up as the goal 
of lite the true ideal of Christian perfection. It is become a 
twin sister of theology, as theology itself is become an integral 
part of philosophy in general. 

To the Arminian public it is a pleasing thought that this 
new ethics is based upon thoroughly Arminian principles. 
Creatural freedom, in the sense of discretionary ability to 
choose between opposite courses, and even to prefer a weaker 
to a stronger motive, is its very life-breath. Infringe upon 
this liberty, or bind up man’s life in the decrees of God, and 
there is no longer any more possibility of morality in man 
than of holiness in a stone. 

One of the freshest and ablest presentations of the new ethics 
is that of Dr, Kaulich, of the University of Gritz, We have 
read this work with unmingled delight, It is pleasing to find 
in this remote seat of learning substantially the same views of 
the moral life as are taught in our own Arminian schools of 
Evanston, Drew, and Boston. 

It is our purpose in the rest of this paper to give a brief 
outline of some of the leading positions of Dr. Kaulich, His 
work, of 505 pages, consists of two equal parts, the first philo- 
sophical, the second practical. For the sake of brevity we 
shall let the anthor speak mostly in his own person. He says: 
Ethics sets before man a life of duties, by the fulfilling of which 
he is to attain to his true destination. But as man’s duties are 
limited by his abilities, our first inquiry must be as to what are 
these abilities, 

Popularly, man is said to consist of body and soul. But 
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this much ie true, also, of brutes. And as man has generic 
differences from the brute—for example, conscience—hence we 
must regard him as consisting of more than body and soul. 
The brute receives impressions from external objects, but he 
gives no proof of ability to combine these impressions into 
generalizations. The brute gives no evidence of ability to in- 
terrupt the chain of his impressions, and to select others in 
their stead. But man can do both. Hence man has some- 
thing which is lacking to the brute. We shall call it spirit. 
Hence we say, man consists of body, soul, and spirit. 

How, now, are body, soul, and spirit related to each other? 
The body is a material form. The spirit must be essentially 
different; it is the seat of self-consciousness. In self-conscious- 
ness we refer impressions to our self as subject, and we bring 
past and present impressions into unity. Self-consciousness 
implies, therefore, the unchangeable reality and the active 
causality of our se/f. Hence we conclude that our self or 
spirit (which is the basis of self-consciousness) is a real, sim- 
ple, free, causative essence, while our body is a composite, 
material, unfree form. In respect to his body man is rooted 
in the general system of nature, and is in so far subject to me- 
chanical and necessary law. But in virtue of his spirit he is 
superior to nature and to natural law, and is an individual 
member of another world—the world of reason, in which pre- 
vails a law of reason, which law be ehould obey, but can vio- 
late. But the relation of body and soul is essentially different 
from that of body and spirit. The soul manifests no phenom- 
ena in which the body does not share. Hence we must regard 
it as only a higher phase of nature itself. It and the body 
constitute but a single individuality. Man consists, therefore, 
ot a vital unity of a somatic soul and a spirit, the latter being 
the fundamental factor, and the former its actual seat and 
condition. The unity of body, soul, and spirit constitutes man 
a spiritual person. 

How, now, is this person related to the law of causality ? 
In order to answer this we must first settle two questions: Are 
spirit and nature conditioned or unconditioned objects? What 
is the nature of the union of spirit and nature? These ques- 
tions are easily settled. All observation, all history, proves 
that the human spirit, in order to be spirit at all, needs the 
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help of other spirits. The infant has not the actuality, but only 
the potentiality, of a spirit. Left without the care, the influ- 
ence, of others, it does not rise out of the sphere of mere ani- 
mal life. The spirit is, therefore, a conditioned object. And 
as the natural part of man, the body, is subordinate to the 
spirit, we must conclude that it also is dependent. Now, as 
that which is conditioned implies necessarily that which is 
unconditioned, hence we are forced to ascribe reality to the 
idea of God. But also the union of nature and spirit in man 
implies the reality of a divine, cause. For nature could not 
force the spirit to unite with it; nor could the spirit force 
nature, seeing that the development of the spirit is itself 
dependeut on external influences. The union of spirit and 
nature must, therefore, have been effected by an external 
cause which is lord over nature and spirit, that is, by God 
himself. 

Man is, therefore, a creature of God. And as every creature 
furnishes some evidence of the nature of God, so man, by his 
high endowments, does so in a very high degree. Man is an 
image, a reflex, of God. Ilence man’s nature forms a favora- 
ble starting-point for inferring the nature of God. Now, man 
is free; hence God is free. Man acts toward an end; he has 
a purpose; lence God also acts for an end. Hence in creat- 
ing man God had a purpose. This purpose must be either 
that man should de something, or that he should become 
something, or both. Consciousness and experience force us 
to the conclusion that it is both. Consciousness also indi- 
cates that the prime characteristic of man is freedom. It is in 
virtue of freedom that man is able to reach his goal, and that 
the reaching of this goal can be placed before man as a duty. 
In order, therefore, to a true comprehension of the nature of 
man, and of his life-task, it is, first of all, essential that we get 
a true conception of human freedom. 

Let us attempt this. And first, what is the relation of 
thought to volition? It is plain that the will goes out to no 
object without this object having been first im our thoughts. 
Hence the contents of our thoughts may be said to influence 
volition. And these contents, even when partially forgotten, 
have also some influence. But this influence cannot be re- 
garded as causative in an efficient sense, otherwise the very 
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essence of freedom would be sacrificed. We must, therefore, 
insist that the will is relatively independent of our thoughts, 
The objects of thought do not determine our volitions. The 
volitionating subject is able to select among the objects before 
his mind, and to make any one of them, to the exclusion of all 
the others, the goal of his efforts. Preliminarily, therefore, 
we may define freedom as that power whereby a creature abso- 
lutely selects for himself the goal of his endeavors. 

Here we must distinguish between absolute and relative 
freedom. The selected goal of action may either be created 
by the subject who chooses it, or it may be simply ¢dected. 
The former is absolute freedom, and belongs to God alone; 
the latter is relative freedom, and belongs to the creature. 
Man, in fact, selects his goal from among the realistically 
given relations and objects by which he finds himself sur- 
rounded. The relative freedom of the creature is further 
limited by the ability of the subject. The creatural will might 
select a goal which it is essentially unable to reach. 

Further, as every free creature stands by virtue of its crea- 
tion in definite relations to God and its fellow-creatures, and 
as every activity of the creature produces some change in itself, 
hence the creature is able by its freedom to put itself into a 
different attitude toward God and the world. It is, therefore, 
not bound or forced by any inner necessity. And, on the 
other hand, as also the external objects of thought do not 
‘ausatively determine its volitions, hence the free creature is 
superior both to internal and to external constraint. 

Nor is it enough to declare that moral freedom consists in 
the ability constantly to will the good, so that only he should 
be regarded as truly free who uniformly wills the good, and 
labors toward its realization. Freedom consists not simply in 
the ability to act in one direction, but also-in the opposite di- 
rection. The free creature can just as really will and do the 
evil as the good, for it has the ability arbitrarzly to select the 
goal of its endeavors trom any of the objects which present 
themselves to its senses or its imagination. The power of free 
choice is, therefore, the ultimate cause of tle selection and 
pursuit of whatever life-course the creature actually enters 
upon. Zhe logical admission of moral freedom involves, there- 
Sore, the admission of an absolutely new beginning. 
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And solely because the free creature is an ultimate canse 
can the responsibility for its acts be thrown upon 7, and not 
upon its Creator. The responsibility cannot be thrown upon 
God, for the simple reason that the original nature of the 
creature was so constituted as that the creature by that simple 
fact was a first cause of courses of action. God is, therefore, 
in no sense whatever responsible for the choices of the free 
creature. Hence appears at once the absurdity of saying that 
God ought not to have created such beings as he foresaw would 
abuse their liberty; for this would really preclude the crea- 
tion of any free beings at all, since it follows from the very 
idea of a free being that nothing outside of its own self can 
assure its not sinning. 

The correctness of this view is amply illustrated by the 
practice of civil justice, which holds the person himself respon- 
sible for his acts, as also by our conscience, which condemns, 
not God, but ws, for our sins. 

We may further define the nature of freedom thus: Every 
phenomenon of a substance is a revelation of an essential ele- 
ment in that substance. Now, some of the phenomena of a 
free creature relate to the ontological essence of the creature, 
and may, therefore, be called ontological. Others relate to 
the selecting of ends, and hence may be called teleological. 
The former class lie outside of the sphere of freedom; they 
take place with the same kind of necessity whereby a seed 
reproduces its own kind. Freedom is, therefore, confined to 
the latter class. Hence we may additionally define freedom 
as that quality of the essence of a moral creature by virtue of 
which it is capable of being the first cause of the teleological 
phase of its acts and life. 

Now, as the true teleological drift of a moral creature’s life 
consists in the pursuit of perfection through love to God and 
man, hence we are entitled to hold that the free creature is 
able to be the final, the real, cause of this teleological con- 
summation. And it is precisely in this ability that lies the 
great likeness of man to God. The free creature is called by 
God to be a co-creator of its own perfection, seeing that it is 
called to freely realize its own ideal. And as the perfecting 
of a single creature is a contribution to the perfection of the 
universe, hence we may say that the rational free creature is 
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called to be a co-creator not only of itself, but also of the en- 
tire cosmos. 

In virtue of its freedom, accordingly, the moral creature is 
able to seek its perfection and bliss by striving to enter into 
harmony with other creatures and with God; and the actual 
success of such striving will depend upon how correctly the 
creature conforms to the objective conditions of its existence. 
In any case, however, it is itself the founder of its own frui- 
tion and perfection, or their opposite. 

The conception of moral freedom thus attained entitles us 
tu further inferences. Avnd, firstly, in respect to personal iden- 
tity. If freedom implies that we are the actual cause of our 
life-course, then it implies the sameness of this cause in our 
successive actions, seeing that the life-course is itself a unit. 
Freedom is, in fact, simply the continuous expression of the 
unity and sameness of the moral actor in his relations to other 
beings. Again: the subject, in virtue of self-consciousness, 
knows himself as a reality, not as a cause; but this would be 
impossible in the absence of real freedom. For if freedom 
were lacking, then the process of thought would be of the 
character of necessity, and the subject would not be conscious 
of an ability to break in upon it, and direct his attention to 
one train of thought to the exclusion of others. The con- 
sciousness of being a cause involves, therefore, the reality of 
freedom. Hence, if freedom were not a fact, then there could 
be no possible ground for the thought of causation. Self- 
consciousness and freedom are, therefore, the mutual condi- 
tions of each other. Hence a self-conscious being is necessa- 
rily a free one; and a free one is necessarily a self-conscious 
one. 

The freedom of the creature is at first an absolute, discre- 
tionary power to choose between different courses of life. But 
it cannot possibly remain in this condition of indifference. 
For the effect of the very first teleological choice is to impress 
a degree of character upon the actor. In consequence of this 
tirst decision, therefore, any subsequent decision in the same 
direction is rendered more easy than the first. And at the 
goal of the teleological development, that is, at the full attain- 
ment of the two solely possible courses of development—that 
toward God, and that toward evil—the determination of 
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character becomes so definite and positive as to exclude the 
possibility of a choice between moral opposites. That is to 
say, our discretionary freedom rises through the development 
of character to the stage of moral freedom. This stage of 
freedom has in one sense the character of necessity. By vir- 
tue of the perfectness of the character the free being will al- 
ways will in rational harmony with its moral character. The 
necessity is, therefore, moral, and not mechanical. 

Accordingly, it is the free being himself who is the efficient 
cause of his own maturity in good or maturity in evil. And 
any system of theology which should place this efficient canse 
in any thing else than the creature, as, for example, in the 
abundance of divine grace with the righteous, and in its lack 
with the sinner, would be not only philosophically absurd, but 
also blasphemously immoral, for it would make God, and not 
man, responsible for the moral differences between good and 
bad men. For whatever system makes God the efficient cause 
of the moral good in good men, logically implies that he is 
also the efficient cause of the moral evil in bad men. 

From the fact that the free actions of the rational creature 
are affected both by the selected object of action and by the 
objective nature of the subject and his relations to other beings, 
it follows that the life of a rational creature will be free from 
antagonism with other beings only when it flows in harmony 
with, and respects the objective relations of, other existences. 
Now, these objective relations are the expression of the divine 
creative action and will, and are hence a revelation of the teleo- 
logical destination of the creature. Hence it is through the 
divine will that both the goal of man is placed before him, 
and also the limits are fixed within which his free actions can 
freely attain to that goal. As svon as the free being awakeus 
to a true consciousness of itself, it must als» become conscious 
of this obligatory goal of its life, and it can refer the external 
will which confronts it in the relations of its existence to no 
other being than to that First Cause to which the finiteness of 
its own nature forces it to attribute its own creation. With 
the same necessity, therefore, by which it is forced to attribute 
its own existence to the divine will, it is also forced to accept 
the teleological significance of its objective condition and re- 
lations as the direct and bin ing expression of the divine will. 
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To the mind of the rational creature there are present, 
therefore, these two thoughts: (1.) The dependence of the 
creature for its existence and for the true goal of its life upon 
God; and, (2,) the subjective freedom of the creature in the 
face of this life-goal. its goal is before it; its freedom is 
within it. The two things confront each other, and furnish 
the possibility of an antagonism. For by virtue of its freedom 
the creature may choose to exercise its freedom otherwise than 
in affirming its objective relations. It may will to will the 
attainment of the God-set goal, or it may will to will arbi- 
trarily, and hence sinfully. 

Sut the recognized dependence of the creature on God tur- 
nishes ample reason why the creature should regard the ful- 
filling of its objective relations as a higher goal than the assert- 
ing of its ability to volitionate arbitrarily and selfishly. And to 
this higher goal the moral consciousness gives its emphatic aftir- 
mation. Furthermore, when the creature wills to fulfill not 
its own arbitrary will, but God’s will, and when it, as a result, 
comes into communion with God and all that is godlike, the 
necessary consequence is complete harmony of existence, both 
inner and outer. This harmony of nature is truthfulness. 
The means of effecting it is voluntary self-subordination to 
God’s will, that’ is, it is humality. And humility in action is 
obedience. And the sole influential motive to this giving up 
of one’s own arbitrary will for God’s will can only be our de- 
sire to become a realized idea of God; that is, to become an 
object of absolute worth, and hence a witness to God’s power 
and goodness in view of honoring God. In a single word, 
our influencing motive can be simply love to God. And the 
development of these four cardinal virtues to their full matu- 
rity constitutes the state of moral perfection, and leads to the 
exaltation of our arbitrary freedom from the state of being able 
to choose the evil into a state in which it is no longer morally 
possible for us to choose any thing but the good. 

For the result of active obedience to God is permanence of 
character like God. From this harmony of character with 
God ensue directly both peace and bliss. And this bliss will 
unquestionably flow largely from our consciousness of having, 
by a right use of our freedom, been a co-worker with God both 
in our own perfection and in the perfecting of the cosmos, 
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And with the fall development of our character like God will 
also be enlarged our intellectnal horizon. So that ultimately 
faith will be swallowed up in sight: believing and seeing 
and knowing will be but one. And this absolute correctness of 
knowledge will be an additional reason, over and above the 
fixedness of our character, why we never shall by any rational 
possibility fall away from the good. 

3ut when, on the contrary, the rational creature makes its 
own individual will the chief thing, when it makes its own .in- 
dependence upon God its chief motive, when it undertakes, 
apart from God, to be the first cause of its own happiness, then 
the harmony of existence is radically disturbed, both subject- 
ively and objectively. The consequent attitude of the creat- 
ure is necessarily a false one; for its subjective endeavor is in 
contradiction to its objective creative idea. While objectively 
planned for God, the creature ignores this relation, and makes 
its whole course of life a self-deception and a lie. It under- 
takes to be equal to God, and to suffice for its own bliss, 
Thereby it radically darkens its own judgment and reason. Its 
self-delusion gives birth to pride. It revolts against God. And 
because in this revolt it meets with obstacles, and is defeated 
in its clash with its objective divinely established surroundings, 
hence it is filled with Aate against God. In the blindness of 
this unhappiness and hete it is unwilling to locate its misfor- 
tune in its true source, namely, its own revolt against reason 
and God, but it attributes it to its objective environment; 
hence it hates both God and all that is like God. 

The collective state of the rebellious creature is expressed in 
the one word selfishness. And selfishness leads to all social 
disorder. In its effort to create its own happiness it enters 
into relations with other creatures. But its motive is not real 
love. It does not love its fellows in God, but only as means 
to its own happiness. It aims to subordinate others to itself. 
It becomes a tyrant, an oppressor. The result is injustice and 
all unrighteousness. And the consequence is, that the creature 
falls into antagonism to its own self, to God, and to the uni- 
verse. And the constant consciousness of this antagonism is 
the foundation of the sinner’s wretchedness. The progress of 
revolt against God leads to definitive and irremediable diabo- 
licity of character. It is the left-hand goal of moral action, 
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even as the impeccable condition of the perfected saint is the 
right-hand goal, And, by the inherent nature of things, all 
moral beings must, sooner or later, land in one of these goals. 

What we have thus far said relates to freedom simply in a 
general way. But how stands the matter when we come to 
examine empirical man as we find him in experience? Our 
general position is, that both in the theoretical and in the prac- 
tical fields the reality of freedom of choice between opposites 
is an unquestionable fact, What, now, are the reasons that 
force us to accept this fact? In order to an answer let us an- 
alyze an action, say, a free action directed toward an onter 
object. Here, obviously, the muscles must be employed. This 
implies an exertion of foree. And this exertion is in view of 
a more or less clear conception of the object. Without this 
conception there would be no exertion toward the object, no 
outgoing of will. The exertion of the will and the exertion of 
the foree are but phases of the same thing, Both take place in 
view of the object. But the idea of the object is not the action 
of the will; nor does this idea, nog any combination of ideas, 
directly generate an action of the will. Still, they stand in 
close relation to the action of the will; they furnish the occa- 
sion in view of which the will puts forth its action. They do 
not directly cause the will to act; otherwise the action were a 
mere mechanism, and there were no play-room for freedom. 
Just here lies the difference between nan and the brute. The 
brute gives no evidence of ability to resist the force of motives. 
Hence we call it unfree. It follows uniformly the attraction 
of its impressions. But man is able to turn his attention away 
from one train of impressions and to another. He can inter- 
rupt the attractive force of tempting objects. Thereby he can 
bring himself to will a lower instead of a higher, a smaller in- 
stead of a greater, object. This power of turning the attention 
is an expression of man’s spiritual power. Thereby he shows 
himself a supernatural being; that is, he is able to resist the 
attraction of external objects, Thus, freedom may be said to 
be that power of a rational spirit whereby it is able to be to 
itself the cause of its own actions, independently of outer in- 
fluences. 

But though independent of outer influences, may not the ac- 
tion of the will be dependent upon inner influences? Do not 
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our recollected impressions determine the particular course to 
which we turn our attention? Also here the voice of conscions- 
ness answers in the negative. We are able not only to resist. 
one current of recollected impressions and turn to another, but 
we are able at discretion to generate a fresh combination even 
of pure imaginations, and to follow these in preference to real 
impressions. Freedom, therefore, consists in an independence 
both of outer and of inner impressions and motives. It is the 
ability to select at discretion any or every, real or imaginary, 
object of pursuit. 

But the independence of the free spirit goes still further. 
An object may tempt our power of action, and yet the action 
itself not follow. All conceivable objects may tempt, and yet 
the will be absolutely inactive. No action need take place. 
The action takes place only when the spirit consents. 

From this it follows that all outward voluntary activity rests 
upon inner freedom, without which such action were incon- 
ceivable. This inner freedom is one of the very clearest facts 
of the general consciousness. However much, therefore, man 
may be limited by circumstances, by his physical ability, his 
relations to the world, etc., he is yet inwardly free, and by this 
freedom he is as much distinguished from the brute as by self- 
consciousness and by speculative thought. 

As sensuous perception is connected with voluntary desire, 
so is also all volitional action connected with thought. In 
fact, thought is the very first field in which freedom manifests 
itself. Thinking is a voluntary exercise. Its characteristic is 
the ability of affirmation and negation. Every object which 
presents itself to thought may be accepted or dismissed. Herein 
consists the power of turning the attention. By confining the 
attention to one train of connected impressions or ideas, we 
are able to discover the causal relation of objects. This gives 
rise to knowledge, for knowledge consists in the perceived re- 
lations of ideas and things. The impressions of objects are 
objectively forced upon us; the ordering of these singie im- 
pressions into generic relations is the voluntary work of the 
will. These relations are discoverable only by turning the at- 
tention forward and backward along a chain of objects; but 
this calls for freedom in the power that directs the attention. 
Thus we find a new confirmation of man’s freedom in his 
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ability to break through, or resist, or resume again, a chain of 
successive impressions or ideas. For if we did not possess this 
power, then we should be the absolute slaves of the law of as- 
sociation of ideas. Then the strongest impressions would dy- 
namically seize and absolutely hold our attention. We should 
he as passive as the crystal in receiving and transmitting the 
light. We should simply receive the first impressions that 
caine; but we could not dismiss them, or select them, or call 
up others in their place. But as we can do this, we infer that 
we are free. 

But the clearest proof of our real freedom lies in our direct 
consciousness. We attribute our actions to owrselves, as their 
cause, Upon this is based all punishment, all repentance, all 
remorse. 

But the freedom of man is not creative, but only creatural 
freedom. For man does not objectively posit the goal of his 
endeavor, but he selects it from among objects that are objec- 
tively given. Nor do we act without the occasioning interest 
of some objectively given consideration, though we are free to 
follow a higher or a lower interest. Nor do we, further, vo- 
litionate effectively save in so far as we act in reference to the 
objective realities of the world about us. In all these three 
respects, therefore, our freedom, though essential and real, is 
yet*different from the freedom of God. It is creatural freedom. 

God’s freedom is absolute and self-sufficient. It is confront- 
ed with no object of desire outside of itself. It does not have 
to reconcile itself with reason ; for it is, per se, essentially at 
one with absolute wisdom and holiness. In the absolute good- 
ness of the actuality of the divine will it is transcendent above 
all the limitations which necessarily characterize all creatural 
freedom. 

The conditionality of human freedom is very manifest in the 
failure of many of its endeavors. It may, for example, under- 
take a task beyond human strength. It may select wrong 
means to reach its end. It may be thwarted by the unforeseen 
opposition of other free wills. Thus the limitations of human 
freedom are in strict accord with the limitations of human na- 
ture in general. 

We now pass to another phase of the discussion of freedom. 
It is clear that the ideal state of man would be that in which 
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every individual should uniformly will in harmony with his 
ideal. But this is far from the actual fact. On the contrary, 
we uniformly observe a tendency to go astray from this ideal. 
This is seen in individuals, in families, in nations, in the race. 
And even with the best of men there is occasional wavering. 
The clear inference from this is, that man is at present in an 
abnormal condition. The sole solution of this riddle is found 
in the facts of the fall of man and in redemption. 

But how is the fall of man to be understood? Basing our- 
selves upon the revealed fact, it can be construed only as fol- 
lows: Man at creation was good, not ethically or morally, but 
naturally good, But by his very idea he stood under the im- 
mediate necessity of rising from a natural to a moral state, be 
it good or bad; for he could not act without using his freedom, 
and he had to use this freedom either in harmony or in dishar- 
mony with his true goal of life. In whichever way he started 
out he would at once, by the very fact of his decision, impress 
upon his whole being a state of decisiveness which would be 
determinative of his entire future life-course and character. 
The actual event proved to be the abnormal choice and the 
abnormal character. By the fact of his sinful choice the head 
of the race impressed upon human nature in general a de- 
termination to evil. This determination is of the nature of a 
bent, or proclivity, or proneness, or habituation, or character, 
of so decisive a nature as to render it infinitely improbable that 
he who once has it will ever succeed in his own strength in 
shuffling it off, or even in resisting its downward tendency. 
With the person who first generated this character in himself, 
it had the ¢wofold nature of personal guilt, and an objective 
enslavement of his higher powers to his lower ones, That is, 
he was both guilty, and he was a slave to the mere psychic 
phase of his being—.o appetite, to passion, and to objective 
nature. But with the posterity of this first sinful man it had 
only one of these elements. It was no longer guilt, but only 
an objective enslavement to downward tendencies, The de- 
scendants of Adam were not guilty of depravity, but they were 
depraved, That depravity was not their work, but it was 
forced upon them by others. Nevertheless, it was a fearful fact. 
And by that simple fact they stood at the very first moment of 
their personal existence under a dire inevitability of consenting 
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to this depravity, and thus stamping their natal misfortune with 
the character of personal guilt. 

The necessary counterpart of this inherited depravity is a 
freely furnished redemption. The necessary correlate of the 
depravity that is put upon us from without is furnished by a 
redemption that is freely put within our grasp. Apart from a 
freely offered redemption, a just Creator would not, could not, 
have permitted the propagation of the human race. And the 
effect of redemption is simply to produce an equilibrium against 
the downward tendency of depravity. So that in virtue of 
freely offered and urged redemption, the children of Adam, 
though depraved, are yet, all of them, enabled, 1, triumphant- 
ly to resist sin, and, 2, freely to elect that course of life which 
will eventuate in generating within the soul a perfectly holy 
character ; and hence, 3, in finally eliminating the last vestiges 
of depravity from its nature, as also, 4, in giving to its nature 
such a drift toward God and all good as will effectually pre- 
clude the practicability of falling again into evil. 

It is solely in this doctrine of the correlation of depravity and 
redemption that the so-called riddles and enigmas of human 
life are explicable. And the key to every rational explanation 
is the recognition of the true nature of creatural freedom, 
namely, as the ability to select, at discretion, a lower instead 
of a higher, or a higher instead of a lower, good. For it is 
perfectly easy to see how that man, having such liberty, should 
and does lead the partially good or bad, the inconsistent and 
imperfect life, which is too often presented in society. 

Such is a meager abstract of Dr. Kaulich’s elaborate discus- 
sion of the nature of creatural freedom. Of other features of 
his system we have space for but very brief notice. 

What the nature of the moral law is in Kaulich’s system 
might be easily inferred from what we have already said. In 
this point, as in most others, he is essentially in harmony with 
Wuttke and Gregory. He holds that the moral law is simply 
the formulated expression of the nature of man and of his rela- 
tions; in other words, it is a reflex.of the creative purpose of 
God in constituting man asman. And this is the same as say- 
ing that it is the expression of the divine will. Right is, there- 
fore, conformity to the will of God. And the old puzzle: Is 
a thing right because God wills it, or does God will it because 

Fourtu Series, Vor, XXX.—41 
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it is right? loses all its force. Both alternates are trne when 
properly guarded, By the very making of moral creatures God 
establishes relations between himself and his creatures; and 
the observing of these relations is to do right. But why he 
made these relations such as they are lies exclusively in divine 
reason as expressed in the creative will. 

And the great question as to the moral motive is now very 
readily settled. A motive is the end we aim at in moral ac- 
tion. There are various ends which we may select, such as 
sensual pleasure, unrighteous power, selfish self-exaltation, or 
ideal moral perfection, some of them in conflict with the ideal 
goal of life, and only one of them in harmony with it. Which 
motive is the binding one? Evidently only the latter, namely, 
the pursuit of ideal moral perfection. 

But what is included in this pursuit?’ And what are the 
conditions of its attainment? One answer will meet both ques- 
tions, namely, a conforming of our lives to the objective facts 
ot the universe. Now, what are these facts? They are these: 
That there is an infinite personal rational Being, the Creator 
of all things; that whatever he makes is good, and whatever 
he does is right; that because of God's infinite wisdom, what- 
ever he makes is made for a purpose; and that, consequently, 
every single object in the universe has a right to exist for its 
particular purpose, and no other object has a right to infringe 
upon it. A conformity to the objective facts of the universe, 
consequently, would include this: That each rational being 
recognizes its dependence upon God, respects the rights of all 
other creatures of God, and freely accepts, with the heart, its 
life-goal, or task, as expressed by the facts of its nature. And 
as the facts of its nature further imply that the moral creature. 
is, by the very nature of morality, called to be a co-worker with 
God in the full maturing of its ideal character, as, also, in the 
up-building of its brother-creatures, hence, the conforming of 
our lives to the objective facts of the universe, in other words, 
the seeking of our ideal moral perfection, consists in submis- 
sively devoting ourselves to God. But devotion to God in- 
cludes devotion to his person, and devotion to all the creatures 
of God, to the measure of our ability. This, then, is the moral 
motive—unselfishly to devote ourselves to God and to all the 
creatures or works of God. 
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Now, among these creatures or works of God is the personal 
self of the moral agent. Does the moral motive permit the 
moral agent to have respect to his own personal good? Is he 
not required to be absolutely disinterested? The properly 
guarded answer to this question will furnish the rational mid- 
course between two erroneous extremes which have, turn by 
turn, corrupted the fundamental principle of ethics ever since 
ethics has claimed to be a science. 

How shall we answer it? Dr. Kaulich gives the properly 
guarded answer. It is thus: Man is under obligation to love 
God and all God’s works. He himself is a work of God, there- 
fore he is obliged to love himself. It would be as wrong for 
him to not love his neighbor as to not love himself. But this 
love to self must correspond to the objective facts of the uni- 
verse. It must keep within proper bounds ; that is, it must be 
truthful. It must observe a proper proportion. Man and his 
neighbor are absolutely equal. Therefore a man must love 
himself as his neighbor, not more and not less; and he must 
love his neighbor as himself, not more and not less. This is 
the golden formula. This is the antidote, on the one hand, to 
the impossible, transcendent, unrational, pretended disinterest- 
edness of the ethics of Kant, and, on the other, to the flat eude- 
monistic ethics of the utilitarian school. Man has not a right 
to aim exclusively at personal happiness, but he also has no 
right to ignore that happiness. He is under a categorical iin- 
perative to realize his own ideal. This ideal consists in a holy 
character, which loves God and all that is God’s. The subject- 
ive fruit of this character is bliss, happiness. And the consti- 
tution of the world is such that this happiness vanishes just so 
soon as it is made a direct object of main pursuit. It is a fruit 
of a God-consecrated life. But it is a foreknown fruit: he 
who loves God and his neighbor knows that he is on the way 
to personal happiness. If he were even to try to do so, he 
could not shut this fact out of his knowledge. But may he 
act in reference to it? He may not act in reference to it ex- 
clusively. But he should and must act in reference to the 
whole truth ; and a part of the truth is, that a godly life pro- 
cures happiness. He may and ought to act in reference to the 
whole truth of his life and destiny. It is, therefore, only a 
half-truth to say that man’s morality is worthless unless it be 
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wholly disinterested ; as it is, also, only a half-truth to say that 
the end of the moral life is personal happiness. Put the two 
half-truths together, and we have the whole truth. Man is to 
lead such a life as will, in fact, result in the greatest happiness 
to the greatest number, but he himself is, and must be, one of 
this number. Man may have respect unto the rewards of vir- 
tue, without yet in the least tarnishing that virtue. Man may 
aim at personal happiness, but only as a part of his generic 
aim to be an ideal child of God. Thus guarded, this aim will 
never turn into selfishness, and will never collide with the hap- 
piness of others ; for it will be but a part of the whole, and the 
whole will be an aim to love God with undivided heart, and 
to produce the greatest good to the whole circle of God’s 
creatures. 

Such are a few of the fundamental principles upon which 
this elaborate system of ethics is based. And the superstruct- 
ure corresponds with the foundations. The practical part of 
the book is especially replete with rich wisdom, and with an 
abundance of concrete examples from life. It is especially 


gratifying to us, Arminians, to. meet with such a thorough in- 
dorsement and defense of the freedom of the will from one 
who is not of our theological school. We heartily eommend 
the work to all students of ethics. 





Art. IV.— PLAGIARISM AND THE LAW OF 
QUOTATION.* 


[FIRST PAPER.} 


A PLAGIARIST, according to Webster, is: “A thief in litera- 
ture; one who purloins another’s writings, and offers them to 
the public as his own.” We are told by another authority that 
“among the Romans a plagiarist. was properly a person who 
bought, sold, or retained a freeman for a slave, and was so 
called because by the Flavian law such persons were con- 

* It is the purpose of these articles to bring together the literature of this sub- 
jeet. The writer has avoided, as far as possible, exposing himself to the imputa- 
tion of plagiarizing on the subject of plagiarism. He is necessarily indebted for 


his facts to a host of authors. He has acknowledged them as far as it was a 
possibility. More than this is not demanded by the highest literary honor. 
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demned ad plagas to be whipped.” In the modern sense it 
means one who uses in any way as his own the thoughts or 
words of another. According to Chancellor Haven, (see 
“ Rhetoric,” p. 314,) “ Plagiarism is the stealing of the expres- 
sions, and especially the written productions, of another per- 
son, and passing them off as original.” This definition is quali- 
fied, and we think somewhat weakened, as follows: “At the 
same time, thoughts first expressed by another, facts related by 
him, may be used without plagiarism.” (Jd., p. 314.) Again: 
“There may be original combination and application of old 
material.” In this definition and the subsequent comments 
the door is first closely shut and firmly bolted, then the bolts 
are drawn back, the door thrown widely open, the thief po- 
litely ushered in, and then as deferentially bowed out. There 
is hardly a literary theft which these weakening qualifications 
will not excuse or justify. 

The Chancellor, however, is in good company. Johnson 
teaches with an authoritativeness which, in view of his prestige 
as a herculean Jitterateur, a modern critic will be slow to 
dissent from, that “ The author who only imitates his prede- 
cessors by furnishing himself with thoughts and elegances out 
of the same general magazine of literature can with little more 
propriety be reproached as a plagiary than the architect can 
be censured as a mean copier of Angelo or Wren because he 
digs his marble from the same quarry, squares his stones 
by the same art, and unites them in columns of the same 
order.” —“ Rambler,” No, 143. * 

It is obvious that in proportion to their accuracy all defini- 
tions and descriptions must be alike. The metamorphoses of 
mythology are the common property of scholars the world 
over. He who alludes to them, or who weaves their details 
into his story or song, only resembles some predecessor from 
whom a carping criticism may have said he purloined. The 
passage of Orpheus to hell and the second loss of Eurydice 
have been described by Pope after Boetius, and yet the de- 
scription is not an imitation of Boetius, or a theft, any more 


* “When we are praising Plato, it seems we are praising quotations from So- 
lon, and Sophron, and Philolaus. Be it so. Every book is a quotation; and 
every house is a quotation out of all forests, and mines, and stone quarries; and 
every man is a quotation from all his ancestors.”—-Emerson’s “ Rep. Men,” p. 46. 
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than a picture of the same event by different artists is a theft. 


When N. P. Willis says, 


“ The aged pilgrim, ere he lays him down, 
Prays for a moment’s lulling of the blast, 

A little time to wind his cloak about him, 
And emooth his gray hairs, decently to die,” 


he reminds us of Bryant, who; in his “ Thanatopsis,” bids us 
approach the grave— 


“ Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


But it does not follow that the one is the copyist of the other. 

Without in the least intending to deny the disgraceful 
prevalence of the meaner forms of plagiarism, or in any 
way detracting from its enormity, we venture to aftirm 
that it is one of the penalties of authorship that charges of 
plagiarism have inevitably to be met in some form or other. 
A professional critic of some talent, called Lander, once 
brought the charge of plagiarism against Milton with great 
minuteness of detail. He alleged that he had found the prima 
stamnia of “+Paradise Lost” in “ Adamus Exul,” atragedy by 
Grotius. “The ingenious critic,” says an anonymons paper 
on Printed Forgeries in “ Household Words,” “ rendered the 
admirers of Milton very uncomfortable, until the appearance of 
a pamphlet by Rev. John Douglas, who had a very simple but 
very convincing story to tell. In the year 1690, it appears, 
there was printed in London a Latin translation of the ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ ‘ Paradise Regained,’ and ‘Samson Agonistes,’ by 
one Hogaeus, as he called himself on the title-page, or Hogg, 
as he was probably known by his personal friends, And, fur- 
ther, it was very plainly proved that the greater portion of the 
passages cited by Mr. Lauder were not quotations from Mase- 
nius Grotius, but from the very intelligent translation, by 
Hogaeus, of Milton himself! The striking and frequently 
literal resemblance between these quotations and passages in 
Milton’s work may thus be easily conceived, In cases where 
Mr. Lauder had not availed himself of Hogaeus, he had uot 
scrupled to interpolate and manufacture whole passages, which 
never had any existence in the writing of the authors from 
whom he pretended to quote. 
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“ Whatever doubt might exist after Mr. Douglas’ very val- 
uable pamphlet with regard to the entire falsity of the charges 
brought against Milton, it was speedily set at rest by Mr. 
Lauder himself, in ‘An Apology’ which he ‘most humbly 
addressed’ to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 1751, wherein 
he makes an abject confession of his fraud.” 

A writer in “ Notes and Queries” has labored to prove 
that the germ of Addison’s “ Vision of Mirza” was to be 
found in Erasmus’ “ Colloquies,” but it only needs a careful 
reading of the passages cited from each to see that the charge 
has not the slightest foundation in fact. So in a review of 
the “Life of Wordsworth,” it is charged that Wordsworth 
borrowed broadly and clumsily from the magnificent couplet 
in which Gray depicts the overflowing of the Nile under the 
figure of a brooding bird. Thus Gray :— 


“From his broad bosom life and verdure flings, 
And broods o'er Egypt with his watery wings.” 


Wordsworth, in alluding to the “mighty stream” of the French 
Revolution, invokes it to 


“ Brood o’er the long-parched lands with Nile-like wings.” 


The reviewer asks, with a hypercriticism positively amusing, 
“ What mind could extemporize for itself the noble image of 
Gray?” We venture the answer, that Wordsworth achieved, 
in the very instance adduced, what the critic deemed to be 
an impossibility. It is somewhat amusing that the author 
who brings-this charge extenuates all such offenses, so far as 
Wordsworth is concerned, by intimating that “he borrowed 
but little,” and then robs the extenuation of all its force by 
charging that he took “ more from Milton than from any one 
else.” 

In 1851 there appeared in this review a résumé of “ The 
Life and Works of Sir Thomas Browne.” The writer quotes, 
with high admiration, a passage from Sir Thomas, of which 
these are the opening lines; “... There is music in the silent 
note which Cupid strikes, far sweeter than the sound of an in- 
strument. For there is music wheresoever there is a harmony, 
order, or proportion ; and thus far we maintain the music of 
the spheres; for those well-ordered motions and regular paces, 
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though they give no sound to the ear, yet to the understand- 
ing they strike a note most full of harmony.” We have not 
space for the entire passage, which rises in eloquence to 
the end. After a glowing and impassioned eulogy on the 
majesty and devoutness of the author's figures, the writer 
inquires: “Where but from this remarkable passage did 
Addison get the thought contained in his paraphrase of the 
Nineteenth Psalm— 


“«The spacious firmament on high,’ etc. ? 


And where, if not from this noble passage, did Bushnell catch 
the inspiration of the most eloquent passage in his ‘Work and 
Play ?’” Bushnell’s address was delivered before the Phi Beta 
Kappa at Cambridge, in 1848. The portion of the address 
thus put under the scalpel may be found upon the twenty- 
eighth page. ‘The resemblance, however,” says a defender of 
our countryman, “is one of kindred, and not at all of imitation. 
Thongh we think the knight assisted the orator, yet it was only 
as the sun helps the earth to bring forth and mature her nat- 
ural products. Though the spark came from the flint of the 
physician, it fell upon appropriate fuel in the genius of the 
preacher. The fire is doubtless the same, but the flames differ 
in shape and intensity.” The writer of this article playfully 
asked Dr. Bushnell, ‘* Where,” ete. He said, “ Not from Sir 
Thomas Browne, I am sure, but from watching a kitten play.” 
In like manner, no doubt, Addison was free from all obliga- 
tion save to the stars, which he saw as well as did Sir Thomas 
Browne, noiselessly and harmoniously walking in brightness 
through those heavens which have given kindred inspiration to 
the physicians, poets, and orators of all lands, 

Obligation to preceding or contemporary writers is by no 
means incompatible with originality. The Ettrick Shepherd 
shrewdly intimates that, according to the ideas of some, there 
is no originality unless we “first read all the books that ever 
were written, and then write something that was not in any of 
them.” Coleridge has been charged with appropriating the 
ideas of Lessing, and some have stoutly maintained that his 
Shakspearean criticisms were based on the lectures of Schlegel. 
That the views of Lessing affected the thought, and even had 
an influence on the language of Coleridge, there can be no 
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doubt; but there is nothing in that to impair his title to 
originality. As to the supposed plagiarism from Schlegel, 
Mrs. Coleridge has shown most conclusively that the lectures 
of Schlegel did not appear until Coleridge had developed his 
views publicly in England many times. They both started 
from the same point in their investigations, and both had 
uccess to the labors of the same precursors. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that they wrote and lectured alike. 

All literary men are subject to what may be called uncon- 
scious reminiscences. They cannot always be conscious of the 
source of their own thoughts. The warp may be their own— 
in form and fact self-originated—but the woof may be a con- 
tribution from the ample, well-filled storehouse of memory. 
Pascal made a constant and instant record of the movements 
of his own mind, yet his “ Penseés” are by no means original. 
Pope, when he gives us as his own one of Rochefoucauld’s 
maxims, was, without doubt, a victim of unconscious recollec- 
tion. It requires not only more than the average literary 
honesty, but also scrupulous care, such as few are willing to 
impose upon themselves, to avoid giving their reminiscences as 


forms of original thonght. Gilman, in his “* Life of Coleridge,” 
says that memory is of two kinds, “ passive” and “creative,” 
the first retaining the names of things, figures, and numbers; 
while with the other we recall facts and theories, There can 
be no valid objection brought against the use of the memory 
when it is in its creative mood. In reading, some are like a 
dog drinking from a river as he runs ;— 


“Secut canis ad Nilam bitens et fugiens.” 


Others are more industrious and methodical. They say, as 
did old Ancillo:— 


“ Aurum ex stercore Eunii colligo.” 


And if they wash their anriferous treasures, or, what would be 
better, purify them in the fire of their own assimilating intel- 
lect, they may profitably beat them out for ornament, or stamp 
them for vulgar currency. It is said of Frederick W. Robert- 
son, that his retentive memory made him a sort of synopsis 
criticorum; and we say, Happy is the man who has such a 
memory. Still, the avowal of the fact that what we write is 
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reminiscences is not an absolute guarantee of literary honesty, 
for the reminiscences themselves may be stolen. It has been 
charged on Lord Holland that in his “ Foreign Reminis- 
cences,” edited by his son, and published in London, in 1850, 
he plagiarized many of his anecdotes from Blanco White, who 
had been bis tutor, and who published certain letters about 
Spain under the ingenious alias of Don Leucadio Doblado, 
though those anecdotes were, ex facie, the most worthless part 
of White’s book. 

When alleged plagiarisms do not go beyond reminiscences 
they are only innocent blemishes. We cannot judge Alexan- 
der Smith harshly because he had read, and doubtless remein- 
bered, much of Tennyson. His exuberance of expression, his 
subtlety in the use of similes, secures him his pedestal in the 
Pantheon of true poets, and places upon his young brow a 
crown of laurel which the impudent and impotent assaults of 
ferocious critics have so far failed to destroy. We Jament his 
early and comparatively unnoticed death. The aspersions on 
his originality are a disgrace to the guild of literary criticism. 
A rival hand has seen fit to make out a list of petty larcenies 
against him. Those competent to sift evidence have traversed 
the: list, and dismissed the charge. The accnser—false ac- 
cuser, we do not hesitate to call him—has had the unenviable 
satisfaction of knowing that his injustice shortened the days of 
as loving and tender a spirit as ever aspired to poetical fame. 
We think that there is even injustice in the patronizing ex- 
tenuation, that his first book “was assimilative to an unwar- 
rantable degree.” If he is measured, as we contend all fledg- 
ling authors ought to be, by the number and splendor of the 
new expressions he gives to thought, both old and new, then 
he stands upon a pedestal as lofty as that assigned to either 
Byron or Shelley. 

There is keen irony in the intimation of ‘ Punch,” when 
noticing what the “ Athenseum ” is pleased to call its exposure 
of the plagiarisms of this young poet, that Mr. 8. was “ left 
without the faintest rag of reputation.” It gives an array of 
proof, the value of which we can judge by the following :— 


In Mr. Smith’s “ City Poems” he says :— 


“ And bees are busy in the yellow hive.” 
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What says Dr. Watts ?— 
“ How doth the busy, busy bee?. ..” 
Mr, Smith :— 


“ Night and the moon above.” 


Latin Dilectus :— 
“ Nox erat, lunarque fulgebat.” 


Mr. Smith :— 


“ Farth gives her slow consent.” 


Old Hundredth Psalm :— 


“With one consent let all the earth.” 


Mr. Smith :— 
“ Each star that, twinkling in the sky.” 


Original Poems for Infant Minds :— 


“ Twinkle, twinkle, little star... .” 


Mr. Smith :— 


“ Oradled on yonder lofty pine.” 
Nursery Song :— 


“ Hush-a-by, baby, on the tree top; 
When the wind blows the cradle will rock.”’ 


After such “damning proof” as this we do not wonder 
that “ Punch” says, “There is not a single word in all Mr. 
Smith’s poetry that has not been previously used by somebody 
else.” 

Parallel passages of the most remarkable similitude can be 
adduced from authors to whom the suspicion of plagiarism 
can hardly be attached. When Longfellow, in his “Hype- 
rion,” says: “In this world a man must be either anvil or 
hammer,” he was anticipated by a writer in “ Fraser’s Maga- 
zine,” who, in 1838, sang:— 

“Thou must either serve or govern, 
Must be slave, or must be sovereign ; 


Must, in fine, be block or wedge, 
Must be anvil, or be sledge.” 


This is only a parallelism. Victor Hugo runs parallel with 
both when he says in “ Fantine:” “My choice is made; I must 
eat or be eaten, and I choose to eat. Itis better to be the tooth 
than the grass. Such is my philosophy.” 
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I find Shelley singing of 


“Many an antenatal tomb, 
Where butterflies dream of the life to come.” 


Sonthey, in the same line of thought, when speaking of our 
sense of flying in our sleep, tells us that it may be a “ forefeel- 
ing of an unevolved power, like an Aurelias’ dream of butterfly 
motion.” This is almost proof positive that the same thought 
may occur to two independent thinkers, and that they may 
clothe it in similar verbiage. A similar parallelism occurs be- 
tween Dryden and Byron. The latter says to the ocean :— 


“ R’er from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are formed,” 


So Dryden :— 


“Yet monsters from thy large increase we find, 
Engendered in the slime thou leavest behind.” 


Montaigne can be traced through all literature. It has been 
asserted that even Shakspeare profited by his “Zssais.” The 
charge, however, cannot be successfully maintained. That 
Lord Bacon drew some of his brightest flame from this burning- 
well can be demonstrated. Portions of his “ Essays” are but 
bold abridgments of Montaigne. 

There are various degrees of literary larceny. Rabelais is 
guilty in the first degree, Lawrence Sterne in the second. 
Both pilfered from the inexhaustible Essays of Michael de 
Montaigne. The: theories of Locke and of Rousseau on the 
subject of education, it is alleged, “have been transport- 
ed bodily” from Montaigne, the Genevese choosing “ the 
more objectionable and fantastic parts,” and the English- 
man choosing only “that which was solid and sensible.” 
To what extent it is modest and lawful for a writer to copy, 
adapt, digest, or abridge the writings of others without direct 
acknowledgment and distinct reference, is an open question in 
literary ethics, but it cannot remain so much longer. That 
there is such a thing as honest mental digestion and a legiti- 
mate process of literary assimilation, no one doubts. Much less is 
it doubted that, under this and other plausible pretexts, no small 
amount of literary swindling is attempted to be covered up. 
In the January number of this Review, 1849, Dr. M’Clintock 
furnished a short but pungent article, in which he investi- 
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gates a charge of plagiarism against Dr. Paley: “ Well do we 
remember,” says he, “the delightful impression of satisfaction 
which the opening paragraph of Dr. Paley’s Natural Theology 
made upon our minds when we took up that work in college 
days. Especially did ‘the watch,’ found in that lone walk over 
the heath, strike us, as it has done thousands of others, as the 
most apt and perfect specimen of illustration that we have ever 
seen. Alas for human frailty! the watch was stolen, spring, 
wheels, dial-plate, glass, and all! All this appears, and more, 
from an apparently well-sustained charge of plagiarism, brought 
against Archdeacon Paley by a writer in the ‘ Athenzum.’” 
After traversing the details of the proofs adduced by a writer 
in the “ Athenseum,” the doctor says: “To call such wholesale 
theft as this a ‘legitimate use of authority ’ is to play at fast 
and loose, not merely with words, but common honesty.” A 
defender of Dr. Paley in a subsequent number of the “ Athene- 
um” tries to find an excuse for him by saying, that as Dr. 
Paley mentions the name of Nieuwentyt, from whom he had 
purloined both arguments and illustrations, there could be no 
intention on his part to conceal his acquaintance with Nieu- 
wentyt’s book, or his obligation to him. To this defense Dr. 
M’Clintock says: “The particular reference only makes the 
case the stronger, as negativing, at least by implication, the 
general appropriation of the work referred to.” This, we think, 
is an indorsement, in advance, of the views we hold in regard 
to the laws of quotation. The whole subject is closed with this 
significant. passage :— 


Another writer in the “ Atheneum” finds a different solution of 
the difficulty, namely, that the work grew out of Paley’s oral lect- 
ures, delivered while tutor in Christ College, and that, as nearly 
thirty years elapsed between the delivery of the lectures and the 
publication of the book, the writer forgot the sources of his early 
information. There is some plausibility in this. College lectures 
are mainly compilations, and as in their oral delivery it would be 
little less than absurd to give every authority, it is not unusual 
for lecturers to omit references even in their manuscript. But the 
man who could, after the lapse of even twice thirty years, print 
such a compilation as his own, must either be dishonest or a dotard. 
Now, it is not pretended that Paley was in his dotage when he 
published the “ Natural Theology ;” he was too shrewd a man not 
to know what he was about; it therefore remains for us, as far as 
we can now see, to class him among the great plagiarists. 
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In connection with this alleged theft of the argument from 
design, it may be safely affirmed that not only may the argu- 
ment be traced back to Xenophon, who, in his “‘ Memorabilia” 
has embalmed the germ of the idea, but that its illustrations 
have been floating down to us through long lines of doctors of 
divinity and professors of moral philosophy, to be utilized with 
unnumbered and marvelous “ new attachments” in the modern 
lectures of Joseph Cook, who, with a subtlety and ingenuity we 
are compelled to admire, substitutes for the watch the more 
wonderful cup of Neptune. So far as Paley is concerned we 
are inclined to think that a charge of plagiarism does lie unan- 
swered, which deducts from his fame as a teacher of sacred 
philosophy; and it does not help the reputation of this other- 
wise respected author, that a story has got into traditional cir- 
culation that he advised his pupils, in the matter of making 
sermons, to make one and steal three. Such advice is presum- 
ably possible in a divine who, in his published ethics, unblush- 
ingly affirms that whatever is “expedient upon the whole” is 
right. A theory of which even respectable heathen have been 
ashamed, 


Gregory the Great is said, on the authority of Disraeli, as 
quoted in the “Edinburgh Review,” to have burned the 
works of Varro, the learned Roman, that Saint Austin might 
escape from the charge of plagiarism, being deeply indebted 
to Varro for much of his great work, “The City of God.” 


This, according to the “Edinburgh Review,” is not the only 


irreparable loss that has been attributed to plagiarism. Cicero’s 
treatise, “De Gloria,” was extant in the fourteenth century, and 
in the possession of Petrarch, but he lent it and it was lost. 
Two centuries later it was traced to a convent library, from 
which it had disappeared under circumstances justifying a sus- 
picion that the guardian of the library, Pierre Alegonius, had 
destroyed it, to conceal the fraudulent use made of the contents 
for his treatise “‘ De Zxsilio,” “many pages of which,” to borrow 
a simile from the “Critic,” “lie upon the surface, like lumps 
of marl on a barren moor, encumbering what they cannot fer- 
tilize.” Leonard Aretin, believing himself the sole possessor 
of a manuscript of Procopius on the War of the Goths, trans- 
lated it into Latin, and passed for the author, until another 
copy turned up. The “ Causeur” relates a similar anecdote of 
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Angustin Barbosa, Bishop of Ugento, who printed a treatise, 
“ De Officio Episcoporum.” THis cook had brought home a 
fish wrapped in a leat of Latin manuscript. The prelate had 
the curiosity to read the fragment. Struck with the subject, 
he ran to the market and ransacked the stalls till he had dis- 
covered the book from which the leaf had been torn. It was 
the treatise, “ De Officio,” which, adding very little of his own, 
he published among his works, “to the great glory of God.” 
This was a bolder stroke for fame than that of an Irish bishop, 
still living, who incorporated a brother divine’s sermon into 
his charge. Plagiarism, however, was not esteemed so heinous 
an offense formerly as it is at present, and our actual stores 
of thought and knowledge have been enriched by it. Thus, 
Sulpicius Servius, the Christian Sallust, is believed to have 
copied his account of the capture of Jerusalem from the lost 
book of Tacitus. 

John Dennis, late in the seventeenth century, wrote a play, 
which he enlivened by inventing for its public rendering 
a new kind of stage thunder. The play, however, notwith- 
standing the thunder, was damned, Some nights after, at 
a representation of Macbeth, he heard his thunder. He 
rose in a violent passion and exclaimed, “See how the ras- 
cals use me! They will not let my play run, and yet they 
steal my thunder.” The exclamation has entitled its author 
to literary immortality. 





ART, V.—DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Reminiscences and Anecdotes of Daniel Webster. By PrteR Harvey. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. 1877. 
A GREAT man is always an object of interest; and when he 
is gone every additional beam of light cast on his memory 
attracts public attention. The American people never tire of 
looking at Washington or Jefferson, or the other great charac- 
ters of our heroic days, in every possible light; and the inter- 
est in them seems to increase as we recede from the events 
made memorable by their activities. Daniel Webster stands 
nearer to us, and the passions and prejudices which colored his 
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public acts have not, as yet, wholly died out; but they have 
become so softened by the mellowing influence of time that 
all facts and incidents relating to his career have a better oppor- 
tunity to exert their proper influence. Hence a new book on 
Webster is not only a matter of interest to the general reader, 
but is also important in helping us to correct erroneous opin 
ions, and to eradicate unfounded prejudices. 

In this regard the “ Reminiscences” of Mr. Harvey have 
some advantages over ordinary bivgraphy. The author was 
for many years the friend and confidant of Mr. Webster, 
and, as he does not undertake to give a complete history of the 
statesman’s life, he has the better opportunity to enter into 
particulars respecting those fragments with which he was more 
or less associated. His relation to his friend was, in some im- 
portant respects, like that of Boswell to Johnson. He was his 
reporter, and put down the words as they fell from his lips. 
In this way his hero is often made to explain the motives 
of hisown action. Mr. Webster’s public life ran through so 
many years of eventful history, and he was so conspicuous in 
the affairs of the nation, standing sometimes in the way of 
partisan success and individual ambition, and sometimes as 
their shield and defense, that he was at once the target for 
general abuse and for indiscriminate praise. ‘The mind, there- 
fore, turns with a sense of relief to any thing which seems to 
uncover facts on which we can rest with some feeling of 
reliance. 

There was nothing very remarkable about Mr. Webster’s 
early life. All the indications are that he was a good, obedi- 
ent, dutiful boy ; a diligent scholar, who acquired knowledge 
easily; a young man of good habits and morals, who gave 
abundant promise of future distinction. His father was a 
farmer in moderate circumstances, and heavily in debt; a 
plain, pious, church-going, hard-working man, with ten chil- 
dren, who grew more and more respectable and influential as 
he grew in years; and, whether a soldier in the army of 
Washington, a laborer on his farm in Salisbury, N. H., or an 
inferior judge on the bench of the County Court, his trust was 
always performed with faithfulness and ability, and with a 
scrupulous and conscientions integrity. 

Daniel was the ninth child and the youngest son. In his 
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school days he had shown such facility in mastering his lessons, 
and was so diligent and ready of understanding, that his teach- 
ers and some influential neighbors, familiar with the family, 
thought that he ought to be liberally educated, and brought the 
matter to the notice of his father. For some time the father 
resisted their importunities, not deeming himself able to incur 
the expense; but the Rev. Samuel Wood, LL.D., with whom 
Daniel was pursuing his studies in the neighboring town of 
Boscawen, and Dr. Abbott, of the Exeter Academy, where he 
had spent nine months at school, after consulting together, 
had an interview with the elder Webster, which ended in an 
arrangement for Daniel to be sent to Dartmouth. In after 
years Mr. Webster, in referring to the circumstance, said that 
he was riding with his father in a sleigh through a deep snow, 
when the matter was broken to him; and, after saying that 
he was greatly surprised and overjoyed at the news, he adds: 
“T laid my head on my father’s shoulder, and wept.” 

He entered college at fifteen, and as a student was punctual 
and laborious, always seeming to have a sense of the sacrifices 
made on his account. .At the annual vacation he was either 
at home helping his father on the farm, or away engaged in 
teaching, to lighten the parental burden. Next older than 
Daniel was his brother Ezekiel, the companion of his boyhood,. 
to whom he was greatly attached. He was his father’s main 
dependence ; but Daniel was greatly solicitous on his account, 
and asked that he might be relieved as much as possible from 
the farm, and have a chance to go to school; and, after he 
had entered on his law studies with Mr. Thompson, he left 
them for a season, and taught in the Fryeburgh Academy, Me., 
to earn money to help his brother through college. Both were 
“ heinously uuprovided,” but it did not prevent either of them 
from rising to great eminence. Ezekiel was one of the first 
lawyers in New Hampshire, but died suddenly in 1829. Mr. 
Webster’s chief regret, after his famous encounter with Hayne, 
was that- his brother had passed away, and could not share in 
his triumph.* 

* izekiel attended college at Hanover, where Daniel visited him on his way home 
from Fryeburgh, after the completion of his term. Mr. Webster was accustomed to 
speak of this meeting with much feeling, and on one occasion said: “ We walked 
and talked during a long evening; and, finally, seated on an old log, not far from 


the college, I gave him one hundred dollars, the result of my labors in teaching 
Fourtn Sgries, Vor. XXX.—42 
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But, although Daniel was poor, and “did the literature of a 
weekly paper,” and recorded deeds, and taught school to help 
“ the situation,” it need not be inferred that his advantages for 
education were inferior to others. On the other hand, it is 
pretty certain that they were above those of most young men 
who obtain a liberal education. Thomas W. Thompson, with 
whom he studied law at Boscawen (not far from his father’s 
house) was a college graduate, had been a tutor at Harvard, 
a member of the lower House of Congress, and a Senator, and 
was a lawyer of large practice; and in Boston, in the office of 
Governor Gore, where his studies were completed, he was 
bronght into close association with the first minds of New 
England. But all that need be said of these early years of 
the future statesman is, that he was correct in his deportment, 
honoring the religious training of his father’s house, and fairly 
improving all the great opportunities which fell in his way. 

He was admitted to the bar in March, 1805, when he was 
twenty-three years old. As astudent in college he had received 
the usual discipline in the art of public speaking, and must have 
attained to some distinction; for so early as his second year, 
when he was seventeen years old, he was chosen to deliver the 
Fourth-of-July oration, (1800,) an effort so creditable that it 
went into print in the Dartmouth paper ; then in the following 
year he pronounced a funeral oration over a member of his class; 
and again, while teaching at Fryeburgh, he did the oratory for 
“ Independence-day,” (1802,) and a vote of thanks was accorded 
him by the board of trustees, which went on the records of the 
academy—“ and that he would accept jive dollars as a small 
acknowledgment of their sense of his services.” 

At the conclusion of his studies with Governor Gore, in Bos- 
ton, he was offered the clerkship of a court in New Hampshire, 
and was greatly elated over his good fortune, the salary being 
two thousand dollars—enongh to keep him handsomely, and re- 
lieve the necessities of his father and brother. But, on taking 
the letter to Governor Gore, that gentleman looked very serious 
and in recording deeds, after paying my own debts; and leaving to myself but 
three dollars to get home with.” 

When at Fryeburgh Mr. Webster was paid at the rate of three hundred dollars 
per year. He boarded with the register of deeds, who paid him twenty-five cents 


apiece for recording deeds, and much of his time was spent in this work; but he 
‘had a borrowed copy of Blackstone, which he found time to read with care. 
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over it, and advised that the place should not be accepted. He 
said that he was aware of the importance of the salary to his 
pupil; but he was now ready to begin the life for which he 
had been preparing himself, and the clerkship would withdraw 
him from more important professional duties, and be a perma- 
nent injury. Mr. Webster was not convinced, but he promised to 
act on the advice of his preceptor, and very reluctantly turned 
away from his assured prosperity to continue in his position of 
extreme dependence. He says:— 


I went up to Boscawen, and opened a law office in a red store, 
with stairs on the outside, for which I paid a rent of fifteen dollars 
per year. I lived at home, and walked to and from the office at 
morning and at night. I had resolved never to leave home dur- 
ing the life of my father, no matter what might betide. I stayed 
by him two years, I did not, in those two years, make money 
enough to pay the rent of the ‘office ; ; but I stayed till my father 
died. I closed his eyes, and received his blessing. Then f started 
for Portsmouth, and began my career of life. 


His two years at home had been years of preparation. 
Although he made no money, he had considerable practice— 
enough to give him confidence and drive him to his books. 


He opened his office in Portsmouth, in 1807, and took his posi- 
tion at once among the most distinguished lawyers in New 
Hampshire. A year later he married Grace Fletcher, the 
daughter of a clergyman in Hopkinton, an attractive and 
beautiful woman, who was his “good angel,” and should have 
lived always, instead of leaving him, after twenty years, to 
face the corruptions of the world without her restraining 
influence. 

His personal appearance at this period of his life was dignified 
and impressive, and the awkwardness of his earlier years had 
gone. He had a stout frame, but was slender and light of 
weight, his head large, his hair black, his dress without a fault, 
his eye so full and expressive that at home he was called “ All 
Eyes,” and his complexion dark—not so dark as to warrant 
the appellation of “ Black Dan,” given to him by his opponents, 
but dark enough to give point to the rough wit of old General 
Stark, when he said: “ Well, yes, come to think, you must be 
a son of old Captain Eb. In the war we couldn’t tell whether 
Captain Webster’s face was natural color or blackened by pow- 
der; and you are a cursed sight blacker than he was.” 
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As Mr. Webster, during his preparatory studies, had been as- 
sociated with men of learning and endowments, so, at the Ports- 
mouth bar, he had to contend with some of the foremost legal 
minds of hisday. It was probably partly owing to this fact, but 
still more to a certain innate love of dignity, that, in his inter- 
course with the bar, he was always good-tempered, observant of 
parliamentary law, and scrupulous in regarding those courtesies 
prevalent in the best circles of society. He was uniformly re- 
spectful to his opponents, obedient to the rules and orders of 
the court, and had such mastery of himself as not to be betrayed 
into any angry retorts or unbecoming personalities, by the most 
skillful goading of the “ learned gentlemen on the other side.” 
These habits he carried with him into political life; and if the 
old ‘Senate was “the most dignified body in the world,” it was 
owing largely to his presence in it. The uniform respect which 
he always paid to the rulings of the presiding officer, his seru- 
pulons regard for the feelings of others, and his careful atten- 
tion to all the decorum of a public body, had a wonderful in- 
fluence on other Senators, and the effect is felt in that body to 
this day. He was free from tricks, and his bearing had an air 
of consideration for all with whom he had any dealings. In 
speaking, he made his impression by seizing on the strong 
points of the case, and urging them with manly foree. The 
facts which he professed to state were always facts; his author- 
ities were those uniformly conceded to be authorities, and his 
application of them fair and legitimate. 

In the Sanborn case, as Mr. Harvey tells us, while he was 
arguing to the jury with his accustomed clearness and force, he 
had occasion to cite some English case, and did so without 
being particular to give the volume and the page where it could 
be found. Augustus Peabody, one of the opposing counsel, 
who is described as a sort of walking dictionary of law, and 
familiar with all the authorities, interrupted him, and called 
for the volume and the page. Mr. Webster paid no attention 
to the interruption, but went on steadily with his argument. 
Pretty soon Mr. Peabody was noticed in consultation with his 
associate, Mr. Hoar, and after a moment arose and claimed the 
protection of the court, saying that Mr. Webster was citing 
authorities without stating where they could be found. Chief- 
Justice Shaw was on the bench, and said that counsel had a right 
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to know where cases could be found, and the court would also 
like to know. Mr. Webster replied in his serious way, as 
follows :— 

It is not, very good manners to interrogate me in the midst of a 
sentence addressed to the jury. It is a practice in which I never 
indulge. I always let counsel have their say, and do as well as 
I can in answering them, This interrupting I do not like. It is 
rather a bad habit of my learned friend on the other side, and is 
quite annoying. He has appealed to me somewhat as if I had 
quoted a case that was fictitious. What I would say in answer 
is, that the case, as I narrated it, (giving particulars,) occurred in 
the third year of Lord Eldon in haben. In what particular 
volume, on what particular page, how many lines from the top, 
I don’t know. I never trouble myself with these matters. Pea- 
body has nothing else to do, and can hunt it up.* 


This little reply is curiously comprehensive. It is (1) a vin- 
dication ; it is (2) a reproof; it is (3) a censure ; it is (4) a dep- 
recation—it belittles and makes insignificant the learning of 
an able opponent; and, in addition to all this, it exposes a 
characteristic feature in Mr. Webster’s method. It was true 
of him that he was not disposed to interfere with others 
when they were speaking—was not nettlesome under fire. It 
was especially true of him that he was not careful about minor 
points if he could make strong the major ones. He did not 
mind the page and the line, or the exact words, so that he made 
perfectly clear the point in hand. He made his impression 
more by a clear statement of the facts than by syllogistie argu- 
ment ; and hence his speeches are almost bare of quotations. 
In his second reply to Hayne, covering, perhaps, a hundred 
pages of ordinary book print, the quotations hardly amount to 
what a printer would call a stick-full, while its logic was so 
complete as to carry the Senate and the country. 

The Bar and the Senate are alike the theater of conflict; 
and where there is assault there must necessarily be defense. 
In these conflicts it is exceedingly difficult to avoid being 
goaded into hasty and passionate reply. Hence it is that half 
the time of every Congress is taken up with matters personal, 
and too often disgracefully personal. But Mr. Webster was 
always able to command himself. The passage of arms be- 
tween him and Mr. Hayne assumed a highly personal tone, and 


* “ Harvey,” pp. 95, 96. 
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some of Mr. Webster’s friends were greatly concerned about his 
reply, fearing that he would be driven into a personal contest. 
It had its origin in that intense sectional feeling which a few 
years later culminated in open rebellion, and Mr. Hayne did 
not spare the North or its champion. It may be worth while, 
therefore, to recall from the speech of Mr.’Webster a single . 
passage to show the spirit in which he met and parried these 
“ poisoned arrows.” He said :— 


The gentleman, sir, in declining to postpone the debate, told 
the Senate, with the emphasis of his hand upon his beart, that 
there was something rankling here which he wished to relieve. 
(Mr. Hayne arose, and disclaimed the use of the word rankling.) It 
would not, continued Mr. Webster, be safe for the honorable mem- 
ber to appeal to those around him; but he may have been uncon- 
scious of it, At any rate, it is enough that he disclaims it. But 
still, with or without the use of that particular word, he had yet 
something Here, he said, of which he wished to rid himself by an 
immediate reply. In this respect, sir, I have a great advantage 
over the honorable gentleman. There is nothing here which gives 
me the slightest uneasiness. Neither fear, nor anger, nor that 
which is sometimes more troublesome than either, the conscious- 
ness of having been in the wrong. . . . And, sir, while there is 
nothing originating here which I wished or now wish to dis- 
charge, nothing has been received here which rankles, or in any 
way gives me annoyance. I will not accuse the honorable mem- 
ber of violating the rules of civilized war; I will not say that 
he poigoned his arrows; but, whether his shafts were, or were 
not, dipped in that which would have caused rankling if they had 
reavhed, there was not, as it happened, quite strength enough in 
the bow to bring them to their mark. ! 


This extraordinary power of command over himself was, 
from the first, a great element of success, and, young as he was, 
he at once took his position as the peer of the ablest and most 
experienced. Mr. Everett says :— 

The promise of his youth and the expectation of those who had 
known him as a student were more than fulfilled, He took a po- 
sition as a counselor and advocate above which no one has ever 
risen in this country. A large share of the best business of New 
England was poured into his hands, and the veterans of the Bos- 
ton bar admitted him to an entire equality of standing, repute, 
and influence. 


His fame grew apace, spreading rapidly over the State; and 
in 1812, five years after his settlement, he was nominated ‘for 
Congress, and elected on the Federal ticket. War had then 
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just been declared against England, and the times were ex- 
ceedingly stormy. The Federal party was the party of oppo- 
sition, and, being strongest in the commercial States, felt the 
war to be exceedingly oppressive. Mr. Webster went into 
Congress as the opponent of the war, and made himself felt at 
once. He was consequently assailed with great bitterness, but 
maintained his position with rare dignity. In one of his 
speeches he said; “I honor the people that shrink from such 
a contest as this, I applaud their sentiments. They are such 
as religion and humanity dictate.” For this and other like 
expressions he was held to a severe account by the war 
party ; and the “ Patriot,”, published at Concord, never ceased 
to goad him with contemptuous and insolent personalities. It 
had been purchased three years before by Isaac Hill, a young 
printer just out of his time, who was giving indications of 
remarkable vigor, and was making it a power in the State. 
He assailed Mr. Webster in every possible form of abuse. He 
spoke of him as “exceedingly flippant in arguing petty suits 
in the courts of law,” accused him of “ deliberate falsehood,” 
called him a “ cold-blooded wretch, whose heart was callous to 
every patriotic feeling,” held him up as the “ tool of the ene- 
my,” a “conspirator against the Union,” a pretender whom 
* vou would suppose was a great merchant living in a maritime 
city, and not a man reared in the woods of Salisbury, or edu- 
cated in the wilds of Hanover.” 

This course was pursued through many years, but it did not 
prevent Mr. Webster from growing steadily in the public favor ; 
and when Mr. Hill, many years afterward, took his seat in the 
United States Senate by the side of Mr. Webster, it was to find 
the man “reared in the woods of Salisbury” the intellectual 
giant of that body. He was re-elected in 1814, and took part 
in all the great questions then before Congress; and was ex- 
ceptionally strong in the disénssions that arose about charter- 
ing the United States Bank, breaking down the first plan pre- 
sented, and not voting for the second. He also procured the 
passage of a resolution requiring all the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment to be paid in its legal currency. This.was then a 
measure of immense importance, and corrected a vast amount 
of mischief. In the mean time his house in Plymouth took: 
fire and burned down, confirming him in-a half-formed reso-. 
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lution to leave Plymouth and take up his residence in Boston, 
which he did in 1816. 

While Mr. Webster stood by his party in opposition to the 
war, he was careful not to oppose the appropriations which 
were necessary to make it snecessful, and to bring it to a close; 
and there is no evidence that he justified, as some of his party 
did, the searches which were largely the cause of the war. 
The claim for the right of search for the purpose of impress- 
ment, so long persisted in by Great Britain, now appears to us 
as utterly preposterous ; but it was then evidently regarded by 
the English Government as a veritable right, and was main- 
tained for many years with arbitrary power. The records of 
the State Department show that over six thousand seamen 
were thus impressed. The claim was, that the British Gov- 
ernment had a right to the services of its own subjects, and 
could take them forcibly out of any neutral merchant vessel, 
in time of war, on the ground that, under English law, the ob- 
ligation of the subject is perpetual. But, besides the outrage 
of search, it so happened that natives of the United States, 
who owed no allegiance to Great Britain whatever, were just 
as likely to be seized and impressed as actual British subjects. 
The lieutenant of a man-of-war, wanting men, and having a 
strong Government behind him, was not likely to make very 
nice distinctions ; and hence, so early as April 13, 1797, Mr. 
King, our Minister, wrote to the Secretary of State “that he 
had made application for the discharge from British men-of- 
war of two hundred and seventy-one seamen who, stating 
themselves to be Americans, have claimed my interference.” 

But, while the war was largely in the interest of seamen, 
and the political battle-cry of the Democratic party was “ Free 
trade and sailors’ rights,” the treaty of peace was strangely si- 
lent on the subject of impressment, and the claim of England, 
though no longer exercised, had not been relinquished. Hence 
it was that, many years afterward, when Mr. Webster was Sec- 
retary of State under John Tyler, this was still an open ques- 
tion. All our diplomacy for more than fifty years, including 
an expensive war of great discomfort to the nation, had failed 
to bring the English Government to a sense of this wrong, and 
it remained for Mr. Webster to accomplish it by such an ex- 
hibition of the: facts in their relation to well established prin- 
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ciples of international law as made its further justification im- 
possible. 

The importance of a clear perception, and the power to state 
it in such fitting words as to make it clear to others, was 
never more obvious than in the effect produced by Mr. Web- 
ster’s letter of August 8, 1842, on this subject. Theodore Par- 
ker says of it that “it would have done honor to any states- 
man in the world.” It seems, on reading it now, like a simple 
statement of recognized facts; but the subject was not then so 
well understood, and its clear and conclusive reasoning made 
a strong impression, The main point of the letter was this: 
That British law could not govern British subjects outside of 
British territory ; that a British ship on the ocean was British 
territory, and an American ship was American territory ; and, 
hence, “that in every documented American merchant vessel 
the crew who navigate it will find their protection in the flag 
which is over them.” 

On the subject of this letter there is a pleasant passage in 
Mr. Harvey’s book, giving notes of a conversation with Mr. 
Webster, which will not be out of place here. It will be re- 
membered that Lord Ashburton came to this country and ne- 
gotiated with Mr. Webster what is known as the Ashburton 
Treaty, settling the North-eastern boundary question, and es- 
tablishing measures for the suppression of the slave-trade. 
Lord Ashburton would not consent to take up the impressment 
question, and Mr. Webster, therefore, addressed him a Jetter 
which he was to bear to our Minister in England for the Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary. Mr. Webster told Mr. Harvey that he 
had long desired an opportunity to express his views, and that 
nothing had surprised him more than the failure on the part 
of eminent statesmen to get at the real point of this contro- 
versy. He said :— 


Even John Quincy Adams, with all his knowledge of diplomacy 
and international law, failed, I think, to meet the case; and if he 
failed to meet it, it would be pretty hard for any body else to 
meet it, fur he was exceedingly apt in those things. In my judg- 
ment there was but one course, and that was flatly to deny the 
right. Nothing short of that would meet the trouble, That is 
the only ground to take. Every ship that sails the ocean must 
find its protection in its flag. Well, when I proposed, after the 
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boundary question was done with, to settle this disputed question, 
Lord Ashburton said he did not wish me to write him any letters 
on that subject. Consequently, the dispatch which I wrote was 
sent to our Minister, to present to-the English Minister. Mr. Ev- 
erett was then our envoy to the Court of St. James. He told me 
that he read the dispatch to the Earl of Aberdeen, who was For- 
eign Secretary, and who was a tough-headed, bluff old Scotchman. 
As usual, he did not pay much attention at first, but finally be- 
came interested, and, interrupting, said: “ Wont you read that 
again, Mr. Everett? ” He did so; and, as soon as he had finished 
reading, Lord Aberdeen asked for a copy of the dispatch. “ Mr. 
Everett,” said he, “ that American Secretary of State writes very 
extraordinary papers. That isa remarkable document. The ar- 
gument in that paper cannot be answered. Mr. Webster has got 
the right of it.” Mr. Everett, of course, enjoyed the compliment 
very much ; and, after parting from the earl, he received a note 
from him requesting that he would please consider their conversa- 
tion private and confidential. The next time they met, the earl 
said: “Ihave not altered my opinion about that dispatch. It 
has been before her Majesty’s Ministers, and they say it must be 
answered, but I do not know who is going to do it.” 


Mr. Webster continues :— 


Lord Aberdeen was right: the argument is unanswerable. There 
was no very extraordinary ability in my paper, but the common 
sense of the thing was apparent. The English Government turned 
around and attempted to say: “‘ Then you will allow your flag to 
be desecrated to the practice of piracy. A suspicious-looking 
cratt may be sailing under the flag, and a cruiser may have every 
reason to suppose that she is a pirate, and she cannot be brought 
to.” Now, f claim no such thing as that. If there is a robber in 
a man’s house, and you break down the door and go in, and find 
you have got a robber, you are all right ; but if you find that he 
is not a trespasser you must pay the damage: and that is pre- 
cisely what I say in this matter. You can stop and search this 
supposed pirate ; and if she is a pirate, and has assumed a flag 
that does not belong to her, then let her be dealt with as such, 
But suppose it turns out that you are mistaken—that she is no 
pirate, but a lawful ship. What then? Pay the damage, just as 
you would in any other case of trespass. ‘That is the distinction. 
if you had the right to stop every body it would kill all commerce. 

There is one thing you may rely upon. The English Govern- 
ment have never answered that dispatch, because they cannot. 
‘he common sense of the thing settles that. But they will, per- 
haps, never admit it, either. ‘The English Minister will not sit 
down and write a dispatch, saying that he is convinced that the 
English view is wrong. But they will never again attempt to ex- 
ercise the right of search, When the issue arises again they will 
abandon it.—Page 187. 
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The result has proved Mr. Webster’s words to be prophetic. 
Mr. Harvey calls attention to the fact that the question did 
come up again during the administration of Mr. Buchanan; 
and when our Government called the English Government to 
account for attempting to enforce its old doctrine, the act was 
disclaimed, and an order given to all British cruisers not to 
touch any ship sailing under the American flag. 

Mr. Webster removed to Boston in 1816, because of his in- 
creasing business in that direction, and not apparently with 
any political purpose. It was seven years after his removal 
before he again appeared in Congress. But in the meantime 
he was a member of the convention which reformed the State 
Constitution, had delivered his great speech on the settlement 
of New England at Plymouth Rock, and made his successful 
argument in the Dartmouth College Case before the United 
States Supreme Court in Washington. This speech, which is 
regarded as one of his most masterly arguments, was made in 
1818, when he was thirty-six years old, and was his first speech 
before that great tribunal. Professor Goodrich, of Yale Col- 
lege, who went to Washington on purpose to hear it, says that 
his audience consisted of legal men, the éte of the profession 
throughout the Union, and that Mr. Webster went ou in a 
conversational tone, fixing the attention more and more, his 
matter being so completely at his command that he scarcely 
looked at his brief, and continuing for more than four hours, 
with a statement so luminous, a chain of reasoning so easy and 
natural, and so near to absolute demonstration, that he carried 
his audience with him as he went along. But what was alto- 
gether unusual was that the room of the Supreme Court, the 
place of dry argument, should be warmed into such a condition 
of feeling as to require a great effort to keep from showing it. 
But when he came to speak of his personal interest in the col- 
lege (where he was educated) he was greatly affected, and that 
affected others. He said :— 

You may destroy this little institution. It is weak; it is in 
your hands. I know it is one of the lesser lights in the horizon 
of our country. You may put it out; but if you do so you must 
carry through your work. You must extinguish, one after another, 
all those great lights of science which for more than a century 


have thrown their radiance over ovr land. It is, sir, as I have 
said, a small college, and yet there are those who love it, (Here 
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he made a long pause, evidently under a strong pressure of feeling, 
and with the judges also much moved, and then continued.) Sir, 
I know not how others may feel, (glancing at the opponents of the 
college, some of whom were its graduates,) but for myself, when 
I see my Alma Mater surrounded, like Cxsar in the Senate House, 
by those who are thrusting into it stab after stab, I would not for 
this right hand have her turn to me and say, “Thou, too, my 
son!” 


George 8S. Hillard, Esq., is authority for saying that he has 
often heard Judge Story, who was then one of the judges, 
speak of this speech. He said that “for the first hour we 
listened to him with perfect astonishment, for the second with 
perfect delight, and for the third with perfect conviction.” 
Mr. Hillard himself says that Mr. Webster entered the court- 
room that day almost unknown, and left it with no rival but 
Pinckney. 

This Dartmouth College plea Mr. Webster always regarded 
as one of his most successful legal arguments, and he associ- 
ated with it his argument in the Steamboat Case. Mr. Wirt 
was his senior counsel in this case, and what was curious about 
it was that Mr. Webster was obliged to overthrow the argu- 
ment of his colleague in order to establish his own. Mr. Har- 
vey makes Mr. Webster tell the story as follows :— 


The Steamboat Case, you remember, was.a question of the con- 
stitutionality of the right of New York to give a monopoly to 
Fulton and his heirs forever of the privilege of plying the waters 
of the Hudson with his steamboats. The value of such a right 
was not then fully understood. But it seemed to me to be against 
the very essence of State rights, and a virtual dissolution of the 
Union in a commercial sense. If New York had a right to lay 
tolls upon her rivers for every body that should pass, then all the 
other great international rivers and lakes would have the same 
right, and we could not be one as a commercial people. The 
people of New York felt that their rights were at stake in the 
contest, and their great lawyers—and they had many of them— 
were engaged on that side: the Livingstons and Clintons, and 
others of like calibre; Mr. Wirt and myself were employed 
against the monopoly. When the case came to be argued before 
the Supreme Court in Washington, Chief Justice Marshall presid- 
ing, Mr. Wirt and myself met for consultation. Mr. Wirt asked 
me upon what grounds I based my case—upon what clause of the 
Constitution. He had a right to ask, as he was my senior in 
years and in professional fame. My reply was, that the clause of 
the Constitution which ceded to the general Government the right 
to regulate commerce among the States was that on which I 
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should base my defense, He replied that he did not see in that line 
of argument any ground for our case to rest upon. I said, “ Very 
well; what is yours?” Sohe told me. I donot recollect what it was, 
but it was a totally different clause. I said to him: “Mr, Wirt, 
I will be as frank with you as you have been with me, and say that 
I do not see the slightest ground to rest our case upon in your view 
of it.” “Very well,” replied Mr. Wirt, “let us each argue it in 
his own way, and we will find out which, if either, is right.” 

The case came on, and Mr. Wirt made one of his brilliant argu- 
ments before the court. I followed with my view. 

I can see the Chief-Justice as he looked at that moment. Chief- 
Justice Marshall always wrote with a quill, and always, before 
counsel began to argue, the Chief-Justice would nib his pen, and 
then, when every thing was ready, pulling up the sleeves of his 
gown, he would nod to the counsel who was to address him, as 
much as to say, “1 am ready; you may go on.” 

I think I never experienced more intellectual pleasure than in 
arguing that naval question to a great man who could appreciate 
it and take it in—and he did take it in, as a baby takes in its moth- 
er’s milk. 

The result of the case was just this: the opinion of the court, as 
rendered by the Chief-Justice, was little else than a recital of my 
argument. The Chief-Justice told me that he had little to do but 
to repeat that argument, as that covered the whole ground; and, 
what was a little curious, he never referred to the fact that Mr. 
Wirt had made an argument. He did not speak of it once. That 
was very singular. It was an accident, I think. Mr, Wirt was a 
great lawyer and a great man. But sometimes a man gets a kink, 
and doesn’t hit right. That was one of the occasions, But it was 
nothing against Mr. Wirt.—Page 140, 


It was some three years after Mr. Webster’s removal to 
Boston that the country was agitated by the demand of the 
South to admit the State of Missouri into the Union with 
slavery, and to establish a line west of Missouri beyond which 
slavery was not to pass. Mr. Webster had at that time no 
public position, but he took a conspicuous part against the 
proposed measure, and a year later, in his Plymouth Rock 
speech, is a memorable passage, much quoted, strongly de- 
nouncing the traffic in slaves. Mr. Webster was outspoken 
as to the power of Congress to prevent the admission of a 
State with slavery, and was on a committee whieh reported 
that “it is just and expedient that this power should be exer- 
cised by Congress upon the admission of all new States created 
beyond the original territory of the United States.” About 
the same time he was chairman of a committee which reported 
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that “we have a strong feeling of the injustice of any tolera- 
tion of slavery.” In 1837, at Niblo’s Garden, New York, he 
said the subject of slavery “has not only attracted attention 
as a question of politics, but has struck much deeper, and ar- 
rested the religious feeling of the country. It has taken strong 
hold of the consciences of men.” He thought the country 
“might be reasoned with” and “made willing” to fulfill 
“existing engagements and all existing duties;” but any at- 
tempt to coerce silence would, he thought, endanger the safety 
of the republic. He opposed the annexation of Texas, because 
“it would tend to prolong the duration and increase the ex- 
tent of African slavery on this continent. . . . I oppose it,” said 
he, “‘ without condition, and without qualification, at this time 
and at all times, now and forever.” In 1837, at. the Whig 
Convention in Springfield, he was outspoken for the Wilmot 
Proviso, and said: “ We are to use the first and the last and 
every occasion which offers to oppose the extension of slavery.” 
On the 10th of August, 1848, he said in the United States 
Senate: “My opposition to the increase of slavery in this 
country, or to the increase of slave representation, is general 
and universal, It has no reference to the lines of latitude on 
the points of the compass. I shall oppose all such extension 
at all times, and under all circumstances, even against all in- 
ducements, against all supposed limitations of great interests, 
against all combinations, against all compromises.” 

We need not extend these quotations. They are clear enough 
as to Mr. Webster's position on all the phases of the slavery 
question down to his speech delivered in the Senate on the 
7th of March, 1850. In that speech Mr. Webster took new 
ground, which separated him at once from the antislavery 
men and antislavery organizations with which he had steadily 
acted for forty years. The speech was an argument to com- 
promise the issues between freedom and slavery on the basis 
of Mr. Clay’s Omnibus Bill, and was in favor of the passage 
of a new Fugitive Slave Law, against any proviso for keeping 
slavery away from new territory, and for restraining all anti- 
slavery discussion. But what was deemed even worse than 
the speech was Mr. Webster’s wonderful activity in sustaining 
it. Never before had he come so often before the public, and 
never before had he been so dogmatic in the assertion of his 
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views. In one of his dinner speeches he replied to a toast 
which declared that the perpetuity of the Union depended on 
the execution of the Fugitive Slave Law, and in the course of 
his remarks he said: “ You of the South have as much right 
to secure your fugitive slaves as the North has to the rights 
and privileges of commerce.” Qn the subject of free discus- 
sion he said: “ Neither you nor I shall see the legislation of 
the country proceed in the old harmonious way until the dis- 
cussions in Congress and out of Congress upon the subject. of 
slavery shall be in some way suppressed.” Instead of the strong 
and manly declarations against the further extension of slavery 
that had been so familiar to his lips, he said on the 7th of 
March that “If a resolution or law was now before us to pro- 
vide a territorial government for New Mexico I would not vote 
to put any prohibition into it.” He held that the soil, the face 
of the country, and the climate were a sufficient prohibition, 
and he would not “re-enact the will of God.” 

He was terribly severe on “abstractions” and the higher 
law of conscience, and in his letter of October 28, 1850, to the 
New York Union Committee, he maintained that “ No man is 
at liberty to set up or affect to set up his own conscience as 
above the law.” And he added, “If we would continue one 
people we must acquiesce in the will of the majority.” On 
the subject of those compromises, which he had favored in his 
7th of March speech, and which had since become the law of 
the land, he said: “ We are to listen to no modification or 
qualification. They were passed in conformity to the provis- 
ions of the Constitution, and they must be performed and 
abided by in whatever event, and at whatever cost.” In his 
speech at Syracuse, in 1851, referring to the pledges of certain 
citizens that the Fugitive Slave Law should not be executed, he 
said: “ Depend upon it, the law will be executed in its spirit 
and to its letter. It will be executed in all the great. cities— 
here in Syracuse, in the midst of the next antislavery conven- 
tion, if the occasion shall arise. Then we shall see what be- 
comes of their ‘lives and their sacred honors.’ ” 

This action on the part of Mr. Webster was felt in all parts 
of the country. Large numbers of men who had concurred 
more or less in the growing sentiment against slavery were 
brought to a pause; clergymen who had been silent preached 
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against covenant-breaking ; merchants who had southern con- 
nections took ground against discussion; and the antislavery 
agitators felt their strength every-where diminishing. They 
were frantic in their assaults on the great champion of pacifi- 
cation; but more and more the country settled down to a re- 
luctant acceptance of the compromise measures. If any thing 
had been wanting to show the power of a great mind over the 
destinies of a country this was the occasion to furnish it. The 
effect, to use the strong language of Mr. Parker, was “ amaz- 
ing,” and, had the South been satisfied with its victory, there 
is no reason to believe that the peace of the country would 
have been further disturbed. But the subsequent repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise in the interest of slavery, just after 
Mr. Webster’s death, renewed the agitation with additional 
ferocity, and brought on the war. 

It is painful to contemplate this great change in Mr. Web- 
ster’s political position, and still more painful to accept the 
common theory for its solution, namely, that it was for the 
sordid purpose of securing Southern support in obtaining the 
presidential office. Mr. Parker, it must be admitted, expressed 
the general feeling among antislavery men when he said: 
“ Here is the reason. He wanted to be President. That was 
all of it... . He wanted the office himself. This time he must 
storm the North and conciliate the South.” 

There is not, there cannot be, any justification for this ex- 
traordinary betrayal of principle, and it must forever remain 
a blot on the character of this distinguished man. He not 
only swerved from the course of rectitude which he had hith- 
erto maintained, but, in advocating his new position, he struck 
at the great foundations of human character, and sought to 
rule down those elements of manhood which he had so exalted 
in his Plymouth Rock speech, and which sustained the mar- 
tyrs in their conflict with the Church, the Puritans in their 
war against prerogative, and the fathers of the Republic in 
their determination to pay no duty on tea. 

But it may be doubted whether Mr. Parker is entirely right 
in regard to the motive which wrought this sorrowful and 
extraordinary change. We may concede that Mr. Webster 
“wanted to he President;” but how seldom it is that any 
course in life is shaped on a single motive! And in this case 
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there were, doubtless, several other motives, and certainly one, 
which was of overruling influence. His love of the Union 
was an all-pervading motive with Mr. Webster, and promi- 
nent in all his activities. Some of the finest and most familiar 
passages of his oretary are in praise of the Union; and the 
words, “ Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and insep- 
arable,” will live as long as this nation lives. In his speech 
of the 7th of March he exclaims :— 


Secession! peaceable secession! Sir, your eyes and mine are 
never destined to see that miracle. The dismemberment of this 
vast country without convulsion! The breaking up of the fount- 
ains of the great deep without ruffling the surface! Who is so 
foolish—Il beg every body’s pardon—as to expect to see any such 
thing ? 


In Mr. Webster’s view every national good depended on 
the union of the States, and hence its preservation was para- 
mount to every thing else. 

Then he was in a position to know better than most other 
men the reality of those dangers which so many scoffed at. 
The country was in a great convulsion over free California, 
and the whole South was full of passion, and united as one 
man. If, therefore, he foresaw what was so soon to take 
place; if he hada strong conviction of the coming danger, 
and acted to prevent it; if he believed that it would be better 
for the North to « eonquer its prejudices” than to go to war 
or to go to pieces, then his conduct would have an interpreta- 
tion altogether consistent with the general elevation of his life, 
and without implying the sordid and selfish motive so gen- 
erally attributed to him. It might imply weakness, but it 
would not imply corruption. 

This, at least, was his own explanation of his extraordinary 
course of conduct. Mr. Harvey publishes the following ex- 
tract of a letter bearing on this point, written to a friend in 
September, 1850, a few months after the delivery of his speech 
of March 7, on the compromises of the Constitution. He 
Bays :— 


Long before General Taylor’s death I made up my mind to 
risk myself on a proposition for a general pacification. I at- 
tempted to sound two New England men, but found them afraid.. 


Fourtu Srrizs, Vor. XXX.—43 
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I then resolved to push my skiff from the shore alone, considering 
that, in such a case, if I should be foundered there would be but 
one life lost. 


But if Mr. Webster broke himself down to secure Southern 
support, his failure should be a signal warning to all future 
politicians; for at the following Whig National Convention 
(1852) he did not get a single Southern vote. There is no 
doubt that he was greatly disappointed at this result, and that 
he felt the nomination of General Scott to be a reflection on 
his own abilities and services. He consequently warmed to- 
ward his old foemen of the Democratic party, who were proud 
of his association, and were ready to welcome him to their 
embrace. As is usual in such cases, he was not conscious of 
any change in himself; but the true state of the case may be 
inferred from the fact that he advised his friends to vote for 
General Pierce, and found a new satisfaction in the words of 
approval which were showered on him by the Democratic 
leaders. Mr. Harvey tells us of a great party at Franklin, 
one of his summer homes, which was attended by General 
Pierce, Isaac Hill, and a host of other New Hampshire Dem- 
ocrats, while only two Whigs were present. This was in the 
autumn of 1850, and Mr. Harvey says :— 


The Democrats of New Hampshire, who had always before 
treated him with a good deal of coldness and abuse, were very 
lavish in their attention and kindness. They seemed to have 
changed. There was a returning warmth and sympathy among 
them, and he received cordial letters from a good many of them, 
He received one from Isaac Hill, with whom his relatians had been 
any thing but friendly, asking his pardon, and assuring him of his 
respects and good wishes. 


But the time was near at hand when Mr. Webster was to 
face his last enemy, and, a8 we have come to the conclusion 
that he was not wholly sordid in changing his position in 
regard to slavery, we shall be the better prepared to consider 
that religious element in his character which, however ob- 
scured by personal frailties and occasional backslidings, was 
never concealed, although it was generally believed to be 
more conspicuous in his public teachings than in his private 
life. 

His argument in the Girard College case, which went to 
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show that there could be no such thing in this country as or- 
ganized charity without Christianity, is familiar to most cler- 
gymen, and is an admirable statement of the Christian system 
in its bearing on public morals; but it is a professional plea, 
and would have little weight if it were not consistent with the 
whole tenor of Mr. Webster’s teaching, both public and private. 
He was a thorough believer in the Christian theory, the di- 
vinity of Christ, the immortality of the soul, and the life ever. 
lasting. Mr, Parker, in setting forth his religious character, 
says :— 

He had little religion in the higher meaning of that word, much 
in the lower. He had the eonyentional form of religion—the for- 
mality of outward and visible prayer; reverence for the Bible and 
the name of Christ; attendanee at meeting on Sunday, and at the 
i on gua of religion ;” but it is easy to be devout, hard to be 
moral, 


He goes on :— 


He was fond of religious books of a sentimental cast, loved 
Watts’ tender and delicious hymns, with the devotional parts of 
the Bible. His memory was stored with the poetry of hymn 
hpoks; he was fond of attendance at church. He had no particle 
of religious bigotry, joining an orthodox Church at Boscawen, an 
Episcopal Church at Washington, a Unitarian at Boston, and at- 
tending religious services without much regard for the theology 
of the minister. He loved religious forms, and could not see a 
child baptized without a tear. Psalms and hymns also brought 
the woman into those great eyes. He was never known to swear 
or use any profane speech, Considering the habits of his political 
company, that is a fact worth notice; but I do not find that his 
religious emotions had any influence on his life, either public or 
private. 

The end of religion is to regulate the life, and Mr. Parker's 
intimation is that Mr. Webster’s life would not bear a very 
close scrutiny. But when Mr. Parker’s criticism was uttered 
he was thinking of the 7th of March speech, and the cloud 
that Mr. Webster’s political backslidings had brought over that 
cause which lay so near his heart ; and we must look elsewhere 
to tind whether he was any better for his religion. But it will 
be safe to inter that a man who regarded the Sabbath, who 
“was fond of attendance at church,” who was so tender as 
often to have “ the woman in his great eye,” who was tolerant 
and forgiving, who was “never known to swear,” who had 
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great “ reverence for the name of Christ,” and loved the “ for- 
mality of outward and visible prayer,” was not greatly injured 
by his religion. 

The charges of immorality most frequently brought against 
Mr. Webster are those pertaining to intemperance and careless- 
ness in the use of money. In regard to the last, Mr. Harvey’s 
account of the famous India-rubber Case would seem to show 
that his neglect in regard to his debts arose more from the 
pressure that was on him continually than from any disregard 
of his obligations. Mr. Harvey tells his story as follows :— 


In the spring of 1852—the year he died—Mr. Webster was 
asked to argue the great India-rubber Case which was tried before 
the U. 8. Court at Trenton, N. J.—that of Goodyear vs. Day. 
Day’s counsel was Choate, and as Goodyear felt the importance 
of the suit to him, the legal fees which he should pay seemed a 
small matter. Mr. Webster was then Secretary of State, and no 
man occupying such a place had ever before taken a fee and gone 
into court. He was overworked and in feeble health, The labors 
of the State Department were heavy and severe, and when the 
proposition was made to him to go to New Jersey at that warm 
season of the year to argue a case, it seemed almost an insult. He 
was, nevertheless, applied to, but said he could not think of it. T 
had seen Goodyear’s agent, who told me that if Mr. Webster woufd 
argue the case he would give him a check for ten thousand dol- 
lars whenever he should signify his willingness to undertake it, 
and, if the case was decided in his favor, he would give him five 
thousand dollars more. I told Mr. Webster of the offer, and, ap- 
parently struck with what I said, he replied, “ That is an enor- 
mous fee. Can he afford it?” My reply was, that it was Ais 
2 and he was a shrewd man, with every thing now at 
stake. 

“It is a hard thing to undertake,” said Mr. Webster. “ It is an 
unfavorable season of the year, and my duties at Washington are 
pressing ; but, really, I do not see how I can forego the fee. This 
fee I must have, for it will pay fifteen thousand dollars of my 
debts, and that is what I am striving to do: it is what, if my life 
is spared, mean to do, If I can pay my debts I shall die in 
peace, a happy man. Ido not see how I can begin to do it so 
well as in this way. I shall go and accept the fee.” 

He did go, received the fee, and won the cause. But he never 
put one dollar of the money into his own pocket. He appropri- 
ated it all to pay his debts—in fact, before it was earned ; and I 
never in my life saw him a 2. more delighted than when he 
received the money. Said he to me: “ Three or four more such 
windfalls as that will let me die a free man: and that is all I live 
to do.” 
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We leave this statement to make its own impression, and 
turn for a moment to the other charge. There are many men 
now living in the city of Washington who will say, if asked, 
that they have seen Mr. Webster intoxicated, and yet it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether they are not deceived. In one case 
a gentleman says in a note to a friend: “On the day the cor- 
ner-stone of the south wing of the Capitol was laid he was very 
much intoxicated ; but, after speaking a few words, he seemed 
to realize his position, straightened up, and delivered a mag- 
nificent oration.” The question for the reader to settle here, 
and in all similar cases, is this: How could a man “ very much 
intoxicated ” proceed to deliver a “ magnificent oration?” The 
common idea of intoxication implies a derangement of the 
mental functions from drink, and an outside observer, acting 
on popular rumor, is quite likely to be mistaken. A little 
anxious on this point, we addressed a note of inquiry to Hon. 
Alexander H. Stephens, who is known to have been familiar 
with Mr. Webster’s habits during the last years of his life. His 
answer is as follows :— 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, WASHINGTON, March 8, 1878, 


Dear Sir: Your letter of this date has just come to hand. I 
first became acquainted with Mr. Webster in December, 1843. 
From that time until August, 1852, two months before he died, I 
was as intimate with him, perhaps, as any man of my age was with 
aman of his age. I often dined with him at his own house and 
at the houses of others ;-and he often dined with Mr. Toombs and 
myself when we kept house together. He always drank wine and 
brandy at dinner, as the other guests or parties did, but I never 
saw him under the influence of liquor in my life. 

Very respectfully, 
ALEXANDER H. Srepuens. 


Mr. Harvey, in speaking on this topic, holds the same Jan- 
guage. He says :— 


SI 


Of Mr. Webster’s daily habits when free from all restraints of 
company I think I may say without egotism that I know as much 
as any man; for I was with him a great deal, and, of course, my 
presence imposed no restraint upon him. He was temperate. He 
would sometimes take with his dinner a glass of wine or two, but 
was not in the habit of drinking at other times. 


Such testimony does not prove that Mr. Webster was never 
intoxicated ; but it is pretty conclusive as to the point that 
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intoxication was not his daily habit; and if the weight of tes- 
timony should seem to imply that in some of his later speeches 
he showed signs of over-stimulation, as at Saratoga, Patchogue, 
ete., it may be accounted for without reflecting on the accu- 
racy of these and similar statements, It is pretty generally 
known that many public speakers before going on the stand 
use some form of mental stimulation. Some take tea or cof- 
fee, others opium or wine, and one friend told the writer that 
he never went into court without taking one or two grains of 
quinine. Mr. Webster used brandy or wine, and, during the 
pressure of this remarkable season, when so often appearing 
before the public, it would not be wonderful if he plied his 
stimulus too freely. 

But it does not appear that when at his ordinary labors in 
Washington, or at Marshfield or Franklin, he was accustomed 
to drink at any other time than at the table. It is deeply to 
be regretted that men of such large influence and such gener- 
ally correct deportment should not totally abstain from these 
pernicious drinks. The custom of fashionable drinking is the 
chief obstacle to a general temperance reform, and is, besides, 
the root of many great evils; but, fortunately, all forms of 
wrong doing may be forgiven, and the measure is not “ until 
seven times,” but until “seventy times seven.” 

Mr. Webster associated himself with the Congregational 
Church at Boscawen early in life, and his name appears to 
have been borne on some Church roll down to the day of his 
death ; and if his life showed gross backslidings, the charitable 
belief is that he recovered. 

In the year 1802, when he was twenty years old, and about 
the time that he connected himself with the Church, he wrote: 
“If I prosecute the profession I pray God to fortify me against 
its temptations.” In 1839 he wrote :— 


I am this day fifty-seven years old. ... For this uncommorf 
health and all the happiness of a life which has been so far ex- 
ceedingly happy, I desire to render the most devout tlianks to 
almighty God. I thank him for existence; for the pleasure and 
glory of rational being; for an immortal nature; and for all the 
gratifications, the joys, and the means of improvement with which 
he has blessed my earthly life; for the time and the country in 
which I have lived; and for those objects of love and affection 
whose being has entwined with my own. 
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To his old school-master, in 1851, the year before his death, 
he wrote: “We hardly know for what good to supplicate the 
divine mercy. Our heavenly Father knoweth what we have 
need of better than we ourselves; and we are sure that his eye 
and his loving-kindness are upon us and around us every 


moment.” 
His public and private instructions were in the same vein. 


At the death of Justice Story he said :— 


Political eminence and professional fame fade away and die with 
all things earthly. Nothing of character is really permanent but 
virtue and personal worth; these remain. Whatever of excellence 
is wrought into the soul belongs to both worlds. Real goodness 
does not attach itself merely to this life; it points to another 
world, Political or professional reputation cannot last forever; 
but a conscience void of offense before God and man is an inherit- 
ance of eternity. Religion, therefore, is a necessary and indispen- 
sable element in any great human character. 


To one of his early friends he wrote: “I am happy to hear 
of your establishment, and the growth of your fame. You have 
a little world around you; fill it with good deeds, and you will 


fill it with your own glory.” 

These and similar expressions all through the writings and 
speeches of Mr. Webster are not mere words; they are the out- 
flowings of a full heart and a great nature. Mr. Calhoun, his 
powerful antagonist throngh so many years in the United 
States Senate, said of him: “Of all the public men of the day, 
there is no one whose political course has been more strongly 
marked by a strict regard to truth and honor.” And, surely, 
if this was true in relation to his political career it was equally 
true in his every-day life. 

Mr. Harvey tells an interesting story of Mr. Webster’s 
visit to his brother-in-law, John Colby, which has been largely 
copied in the religious newspapers, but it is so instructive as to 
the religious bent of his mind that it should receive some at- 
tention here. The year before Mr. Webster died Mr. Harvey 
was spending some weeks with him at Franklin, his native 
place, and one day Mr. Webster proposed to drive over to: 
Andover, and asked Mr. Harvey to go with him. On the way 
he explained the object of his visit. John Colby, who had 
married his half-sister, was living there, an old man, and Mr. 
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Webster, for reasons which he stated, desired to see him. But 
here is the account in his own words :— 


When I was a lad, living at home, John Colby was a smart, 
driving, trading, swearing yeoman—money-loving and money- 
getting. He married my oldest sister. She was a religious, good 
woman, but beaux were not plenty, and Colby was a fine-looking 
man. His personal habits were good enough, laying aside his 
recklessness, He was not a drinking man, and he was, as the 
world goes, a thrifty man. After he married my sister I went 
away to college and lost sight of him, Finally he went up to An- 
dover, and bought a farm. After a few years, perhaps five or six, 
my sister died, and then all the interest that any of us had in him 
pretty much ceased. Now I will give the reason why I am to-day 
going up to see this John Colby. I have been told by persons 
who know, that within a few years he has become a convert to 
the Christian religion, and has met with that mysterious change 
which we call a change of heart; in other words, has become a 
consistent, praying Christian. 


The narrative goes on to describe the village, the house, and 
the venerable Colby, now eighty-five years old, sitting at his 
front door, with a large Scott Bible spread open before him. 
Mr. Webster had not seen him for forty-five years, and as 
neither party knew each other the scene was full of interest; 
and when Mr. Webster finally told him that he was “little 
Dan that used to ride his horses to water,” an expression of 
wonder and astonishment came over his face, and he burst out :— 


You, Daniel Webster? Is it possible that you have come up 
here to see me? Why! why! I cannot believe my senses! 
And you are a great man, I read about you every day in the 
newspapers. But, Daniel, the time is short-- you wont stay 
here long—I want to ask youone question, You may be a greut 
man; but are you a yood man? Are you a Christian man? 
Do you love the Lord Jesus Christ? That is the only question 
that is worth asking or answering. Are you a Christian? You 
know, Daniel, what [ have been; I have been one of the wickedest 
of men. Your,poor sister, who is now in heaven, knows that, But 
the Spirit of Christ, of thé almighty God, has come down, and 
plucked me as a brand from the everlasting burning. 


All this, and more, for we have shortened the narrative, was 
said, says Mr. Harvey, in the most earnest and vehement man- 
ner, and Colby concluded by saying: “ You have not answered 
me!” Then Mr, Webster proceeded in his deliberate way to 
reply. He said among other things :— 
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I hope that I am a Christian. I profess to be a Christian. But 
while Sas y that I wish to add—and I say it with shame and con- 
fusion of face—that I am not such a Christian as I wish I were, 
I have lived in the world surrounded by its honors and tempta- 
tions; and I am afraid that Iam not so good a Christian as I ought 
to be. Iam afraid I have not your faith or your hopes; but still 
I hope and trust that I am a Christian, and that the same grace 
which has converted you, and made you an heir of salvation, will 
do the same for me. 


The result of the interview was that Colby asked Mr. Web- 
ster to pray with him, and all knelt down together, and Mr. 
Webster first prayed, and then Colby, the latter, as Mr. Harvey 
says, “praying for the family, for me, and for every body.” 
On leaving, Mr. Webster said to Mr. Harvey, “I should like 
to know what the enemies of religion would say to John 
Colby’s conversion! After a long life of wickedness,” he con- 
tinued, “ we have seen him to-day, a penitent, trusting, humble 
believer. Whatever people may say, nothing can convince me 
that any thing short of the grace of almighty God could make 
such a change as I, with iny own eyes, have witnessed in the 
lite of John Colby.” 

Mr. Webster’s death was not that of a faithful, laborious 
Christian, living in the daily sunshine of God’s love; but it was 
a death of calmness, resignation, and trust, showing no fear 
and breathing no doubt. He attended carefully to every thing; 
had his fine cattle driven by the residence, where he could 
see them; ordered a light hung to the mast of his fishing 
yacht, to remain there till he was gone; carefully dictated 
his will; and when it was done thanked God for “strength 
to do asensible act.” Then “in a full voice,” says Mr. Tick- 
nor, “and with a reverential manner, he went on, and prayed 
for some minutes, ending with the benediction.” And when 
Dr. Jeffries read to him the hymn beginning, “There is a 
fountain filled with blood,” and ending with “I'll sing thy 
power to save,” he said in a strong clear voice, “ Amen! 
amen! amen!” 

Mr. Webster’s great intellectual powers are conceded by all 
his contemporaries ; and these, with his peculiar wealth of ex- 
pression and masterly skill in statement, made him the first 
advocate and the most finished orator in America. Mr. Ev- 
erett, in speaking of his oratory, says :-— 
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Of the effectiveness of his‘manner in many parts it would be 
in vain to attempt to give any one not present the faintest idea. 
It has been my fortune to hear some of the ablest speeches of the 
greatest living orators on both sides of the water, but I must con- 
fess that I never heard any thing which so completely realized my 
conception of what Demosthenes was when he delivered the ora- 
tion for the crown. 

And yet, notwithstanding the munificence and magnificence 
of his endowments, there'was evidently a lack. Mr. Parker 
charges that he never “ originated any thing ;” but, while this 
is an overstatement, it is certainly true that many smaller men 
had much more to do with striking out courses and making 
policies than he. Dr. Franklin, with perhaps less capacity of 
intellect, was far more efficient in all practical reforms. He 
had a certain executive force that Mr. Webster lacked. If he 
saw a fault in a street pavement or a State Constitution he was 
impelled to work out a remedy. When a thought flashed 
through his mind that electricity and lightning might be the 
same thing, he had an instinctive impulse to put it to the proof. 
In mechanics he was an inventor, in philosophy a discoverer, 
in government a reformer. Mr. Webster had nothing of this. 
He was mainly a thinker; and he seems to have thought most 
effectively when charged by others with some duty. Hence 
his important place was as an advocate, whether at the bar or 
before the Senate. 

As a statesman he acted with a political party, but was not 
apt to be tied down to a political necessity. He had no polit- 
ical affiliation with President Jackson, but he sustained his 
proclamation against South Carolina, and was the right hand 
of the Administration in the contest that followed. In the 
Department of State he was a splendid negotiator, and his pa- 
pers are remarkable for a clearness and force which made them 
irresistible. Mr. Parker says :— 

When he spoke he was a great spectacle. His noble form, so 
dignified and masculine, his massive head, the mighty brow, 
Olympian in its majesty, the great, deep, dark eye, the mouth, so 
full of strength and determination—these all became the instru- 
ment of such eloquence as few men have ever heard. Many have 
surpassed him in written words; for he could not embody the 
sunshine in such flowers as Burke, Milton, or Cicero. But since 
the great Athenians, Demosthenes and Pericles, who ever thun- 
dered out such eloquence as he? He laid siege to the understand- 
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ing. Here lay his strength. He could make a statement better 
than any man in America, building a causeway from his will to the 
hearer’s mind. No man managed the elements of his argument 
with more practical effect than he, 


Mr. Webster did not live to see the catastrophe which he had 
combated and foreshadowed. As yet the conflicting elements 
were not rife for that struggle which was to try to its utmost 
the strength of his beloved Union. And nine years later, 
when it culminated in civil war, and there was no arm strong 
enough to turn aside the blow, it fell upon us, as he had fore- 
seen, with all the calamities of ‘ States dissevered, discordant, 
belligerent,” of a “land rent with civil feuds, and drenched in 
fraternal blood.” But, thanks to Him “who ruleth in the 
heavens!” the Union was not permanently destroyed ; and the 
sun of peace shines again, as before, on this great cordon of 
United States. The same flag, * known and honored through- 
out the world,” still floats over every part of our wide domain, 
“its arms and trophies streaming in their original luster, not 
a stripe erased or polluted, nor a star obscured.” 

Nay ! it is now, more than ever, the ensign of liberty, union, 
and strength, for its shadow falls on no slave, and the South 
as well as the North gathers lovingly under its protecting 
wing. Hence we may say, with even more emphasis than Mr. 
Webster, that “every-where, spread all over in characters of 
living light, blazing in all its ample folds as they float over the 
sea and over the land, is that other sentiment so dear to every 
American heart—LIBERTY AND UNION, NOW AND FOREVER, 
ONE AND INSEPARABLE.” 
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Arr. VI—CHRISTIAN PERFECTION AND THE HIGHER 
LIFE. 

The “ Higher Life” Doctrine of Sanctification tried by the Word of God. By HENRY 
A. BoarpMaN, D.D., author of “‘the Apostolical Succession,” etc. Philadel- 
phia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 1877. 

Article on The Higher Life and Christian Perfection, in the Presbyterian Quarterly 
and Princeton Review. By the Editor, Rev. Lyman H. Atwater, D.D. July, 
1877. 

A Critical Review of Wesleyan Perfection. In Twenty-four Consecutive Argue 
ments, in which the Doctrine of Sin in Believers is Discussed, and the Proof- 
texts of Scripture advocating Entire Sanctification as a Second and Distinct 
Blessing of the Soul after Regeneration, fairly Debated. By the Rev. 8. FRanK- 
LIN, M.A., of the Ilinois Annual Conference. Cincinnati. 1866. 

The Higher Christian Life. By Rev. W. E. BOARDMAN, 

The Rest of Faith. By Rev. Isaac M. Ske. 

What is it to be Holy? or, The Theory of Entire Sanctification. An Essay. By 
Rev. D. W. C. Huntineton, D.D., of the East Genesee Conference.: 1869. 


Love Enthroned. Essays on Evangelical Perfection. By Danizen Srexvz, D.D. 
New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1876. 
Scripture Views of Holiness. By W. M’DonaLp. Philadelphia: National Pub- 
lishing Society for the Promotion of Holiness. 1877. 
THE various branches of the Christian Church owe it to their 
common Lord and to each other to cultivate the spirit of love 
and unity, and to have among them as few points as possible 
of doctrinal difference. Consequently, when controversy arises 
out of their misapprehensions of each other’s positions, those 
who see that they are misunderstood should feel bound by their 
obligations to the cause of religion to correct the mistakes 
which build needless walls of separation. And where real 
differences exist, it is sometimes a brotherly thing for each 
party to set forth, not by way of attack nor of defense, but ot 
explanation, the grounds upon which their beliefs are based, 
Still, after all has been done that can be done to remove false 
impressions, there will remain irreconcilable differences of 
opinion, for which each doctrinal section of the Church must 
bear its own burden of responsibility. 

For our peculiar doctrines as Methodists we offer no apology. 
We seek no exemption from the most searching examination 
to which any man desires to subject us, only let the examina- 
tion be scriptural, fair, and conducted in the right spirit. ‘ Let 
the righteous smite: it shall be an excellent oil.” Our aim in 
this paper is not to exaggerate the existing diversities of opin- 
ion in regard to Christian Perfection, but rather to look for 
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points of substantial agreement, correcting the errors into. 
which our brethren of other denominations have fallen in re- 
gard to the doctrine of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
gladly accepting from all sides explanations which tend to 
bring nearer together God’s people of every name. 

No doubt, important diversities of opinion exist. We might 
argue, indeed, that great divergencies are inevitable, seeing 
that some of the authors named at the head of this article are 
of “the straitest sect” of Calvinists, and others equally pro- 
nounced Arminians, and that the two systems of doctrine are 
so antagonistic that in matters involving the central ideas of 
both forms of belief harmony of view is impossible. But 
this solution fails to explain the facts. No one denomination 
seems to be unanimous on the subject. Drs. Atwater and H. 
A. Boardman antagonize Revs. I. M. See and W. E. Boardman 
as vigorously as they do their Arminian opponents, while Dr. 
Huntington and Rev. Mr. Franklin, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, come into as sharp collision with Dr. Steele and 
Rev. Mr. M’Donald as if they did not belong to the same ec- 
clesiastical fold, and that fold one which has been somewhat 
disposed to boast of its doctrinal unity. 

Nor is this inner diversity of judgment in these Churches 
the evil fruit of any supposed theological anarchy of our own 
day merely. James Brainard Taylor, fifty years ugo, and 
Samuel Rutherford, two centuries before him, rejoiced in rapt- 
urous experiences and a freedom from conscious condemna- 
tion, which they expressed in terms and phrases which their 
Presbyterian brethren are hardly prepared to recommend for 
general imitation. In like manner, almost in the days of Wes- 
ley himself, Jabez Bunting and others dissented from the idea 
that the innate depravity of the human heart is removed by 
two distinct and instantaneous processes, one of which occurs 
at conversion, and the other at some subsequent period, when 
such second work is made a definite aim, and sought by a 
specific act of faith. 

There are several points upon which all schools of theology 
agree. One is that the complete sanctification of believers, 
their perfect deliverance from sin, in every sense of the term, 
is an integral part of the great plan of redemption. The 
Methodist theologians argue that, sofar as the moral depravity 
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of the soul is concerned, the work of renewal may be com- 
pleted during this life. Calvinists in general reason that it 
must be done at death, but cannot be done till then. Roman- 
ists hold that baptisin, rightly administered, wholly cleanses 
the soul from original sin, but that some of the guilt of his 
personal transgressions clings in most cases even to the believer 
after his death, awaiting the purifying fires of purgatory. 

All Christians agree that the true followers of Christ hate 
sin, loathe it, abhor it, and struggle, and are in duty bound to 
struggle for complete deliverance from it. This fact is thus 
expressed by Dr. Atwater :— 


That the prevalent tone of Christian experience and holy living 
is quite below the level of scriptural standards and privileges; 
that there is an urgent call for the great body of Christians to 
rise to a much higher plane of piety and its visible fruits; that 
none are so high that they should not make it their supreme en- 
deavor to rise higher; that to struggle onward and upward 
through the strength, holiness, and grace already attained to yet 
higher measures of them, so that, receiving grace for grace, they 
may go from strength to strength toward the goal of sinless per- 
fection whenever and wheresoever attainable; that so there is 
required the ceaseless effort to get free from sin, and overcédme 
indwelling corruption—are propositions which few will be found 
to dispute, unless, indeed, some perfectionists dispute the last of 
them, claiming to have reached entire sinlessness in this life.* 


Again, all Methodist writers who have treated of this sub- 
ject agree with Drs. Atwater and H. A. Boardman, and the 
Old School Presbyterians generally, in the conviction that in 
this life no man attains absolute perfection. It is with no 
manner of hesitation that we concede that it is only in a re- 
duced and modified sense that the term perfection is applicable 
to any part of the Church militant. Our best obedience here 
must, in both character and degree, fall far below the standard 
set before us. The holy law demands the absolute right, in 
word and deed, in thought and intention, in all obedience, love 
and devotion. It requires payment of the debt, not only in 
coin in which there is no trace of alloy, but to “ the uttermost 
farthing.” Butsuch service as this can be rendered only where 
there is a perfect knowledge, not simply of the letter of the 
divine law, but of the correct practical application of the legal 


* “ Princeton Review,” July, 1877, p. 289. 
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precept to the endlessly diversified and sometimes hopelessly 
complicated circumstances and events of daily life. Every 
good man is conscious that he is often at a loss to know what 
God and duty require at his hands; and that there are times 
when his uncertainties in regard to matters of importance bur- 
den and distress him. Right and wrong sometimes seem to 
shade into each other, like the prismatic colors, and the sharp- 
est eye is at a loss to detect the line where the one ends and 
the other begins. The tenderest conscience will take alarm the 
soonest, and the better tanght will be the least liable to err; 
but the wisest and the most conscientious have occasion to 
pause now and then, and wait for clearer light, and perhaps 
even then wait in vain. 

Illustrations of this are not difficult to find in high places. 
When Paul and Barnabas at Antioch were planning a tour 
among the Churches, Barnabas had a very positive desire that 
“ John, whose surname was Mark,” should accompany them. 
Paul had an equally decided conviction that Mark ought not 
to go, seeing that he had “departed from them from Pam- 
phylia, and went not with them to the work.” Neither Paul 
nor Barnabas would yield; “and the contention was so sharp 
between them that they departed asunder, one from the other,” 
Barnabas taking Mark, and sailing for Cyprus, and Paul tak- 
ing Silas and journeying through Syria and Cilicia. Here one 
or both of them failed of the absolute right. Either Paul, with- 
out being aware of it, was unjust to a fellow-disciple, or Barna- 
bas was ready to imperil the work of the Lord by placing Mark 
in a position which he was not capable of filling. Very pos- 
sibly in the sharp contention, tapofvopd¢, which occurred, they 
were really unjust to each other, and thus another feature of 
wrong was introduced. 

If errors of judgment leading to errors of action are thus 
liable to intervene when the holiest of men are counseling in 
regard to the holiest of causes, what may we expect of men 
immersed in the interests, prejudices, and collisions of ordinary 
social and business life ¢ 

But obedience is defective in degree, as well as in character. 
Justice, truth and love are required toward our fellow-men ; 
but a still higher and nobler service is required at our hands. 
We are invited to the fellowship of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
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communion with God, and called to serve with all our pow- 
ers, and to the fullest extent of every power, “in holiness 
and righteousness before him, all the days of our life.” And 
who that. ever caught by faith a glimpse of the glory of God 
—the infinitely great, holy and good—“the Lord, the Lord 
God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant 
in goodness and truth ”’—did not bow down in lowliest self- 
abasement in view of the poor service which he renders? The 
Christian will never feel in this world that his life is all that 
he would have it. Though faith may never utterly fail, nor 
love grow cold, nor obedience be forgotten, nor devotion die, 
yet the most faithful, devotional, and obedient child of God. 
will humble himself in the dust at the remembrance of' his 
infinite obligations to his Creator and Redeemer, and the poor 
returns which he is making. Thus, if we assume that the 
intent is right, and the purpose all-controlling, the service will 
be imperfect, marred in its character by lack of knowledge 
and errors of judgment, and deficient in degree; and sinless 
obedience, in the absolute sense of the term, is utterly im- 
possible. 

Thus Wesley reasoned, and thus his followers hold. Conse- 
quently, those who argue against “ sinless perfection,” under the 
impression that they are antagonizing a doctrine of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, fight as those who beat the air. Their 
arrows, like that of Acestes of old, may show the strong arm 
and the sounding bow, and flame as they fly, but they bit nothing. 
Wesley repudiated the doctrine, declaring that he never used 
the phrase “sinless perfection,” lest he should “seem to con- 
tradict himself.” He steadfastly held that the holiest of men 
need Christ to atone for their omissions, short-comings, and 
mistakes in judgment and practice, all of which he pronounces 
“ deviations from the perfect law.” 

Aside from divine grace, man in this life consists of a ruined 
soul dwelling in a ruined body. When grace reaches and renews 
the soul, lifting it up from darkness to light, and from Satan 
to God, so that it becomes a new creation, the body remains 


‘the same “ muddy vesture of decay” that it was before the 


transformation of the spirit. The soul, pent up within, sees 
“through a glass darkly,” the reason less strong and searching, 
the memory less accurate, the emotions less elevated, deep and 
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continuous, the whole mental and spiritual action dull, feeble, 
and slow, compared with what it would be if the material 
organism were perfect. Consequently, our apprehension of 
God’s word and its ‘revelations of grace and glory are less 
clear ; our sorrow for sin, our grateful sense of pardon, our joy 
in the Lord, our exultation in the hope of eternal life in heaven, 
our zeal, activity, and usefulness.in God’s cause among men, 
are far below what we would fain have them. 

There is still another point, upon which we desire to be fully 
understood. We do not deny, nor feel the slightest disposition 
to deny, that so long as we remain in this world, however 
deep, fervent, and thorough our religious life, there will still be 
sources of danger within us. There inhere in our nature, as 
essential elements of it, at least. in this present life, appetites, 
passions, and affections, without which man would cease to be 
man, and be unfitted for this present state of existence. These, 
although they are innocent in themselves, nevertheless are sim- 
ply unreasoning impulses, over which we need to keep constant 
watch and ward, controlling them by reason, conscience, and 
divine grace; else they lead to sin and death. When Eve in 
the garden of Eden “saw that the tree was good for food and 
that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to 
make one wise,” the temptation was a skillful appeal to ele- 
ments of her nature which at that time were not depraved, 
but pure from the hand of the Creator. The desire for pleasant 
food is not in itself sin; nor is the higher taste, which finds 
enjoyment in contemplating beautiful forms and colors. Nor 
can we condemn as wrong the still more elevated instinct of 
the soul, which delights in mental activity and the aequisition 
of knowledge. If these instincts and aptitudes had not existed 
in original human nature, the temptation which Satan pre- 
sented would have had no power. The deaf adder hears not 
the vuice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely. 

The same principle is beautifully illustrated in the trial of 
Abraham’s faith. When the voice came to him, “ Take now 
thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, . . . and of- 
fer him for a burnt-offering upon one of the mountains which 
I will tell thee of,” all the affection which the father bears the 
child must have risen in mighty opposition to the divine com- 
mand. This instinctive resistance was not the result of de- 
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pravity. Abraham would have been below the brutes if he 
had not felt it in every fiber of his being. It would have been 
sin in him had he suffered parental affection to sweep away 
conscience and duty, and plunge him intd angry rebellion ; ‘but 
it was not sin for him to yearn with infinite love, pity, and 
sorrow over his son. We cannot condemn him, nor do we be- 
lieve that a just and compassionate God condemns him, as he 
goes up the mountain with a steady step and a fixed purpose, 
indeed, but with a pallid face and a heart of anguish. Who 
will condemn him if, when he takes the knife to slay his son, 
he would gladly have buried it in his own breast, if God would 
only accept him as a substitute? Faith ‘and fidelity won a 
great triumph, but the luster of the victory is immeasurably the 
greater because of the nature of the forces which were over- 
come. 

The illustration of the editor of this Review, derived from 
the old method of constructing railroads, is as perfect as an il- 
lustration can be. The rails were mere flat iron bars spiked 
upon long timbers laid upon the cross-ties, and now and then 
the end of a rail, loosened from the wood, lifted itself up, like 
the head of a serpent, and threw the train from the track. As 
things were then, the iron bar was an essential part of the rail- 
road. In its proper place, and doing its proper work, it was not 
only innocent, but wholly useful. Breaking louse from its re- 
straints, and getting out of its proper place, it became a source 
of danger and a cause of wreck and ruin. Safety required not 
the abolition of iron rails, but some way of holding them se- 
curely in their place. 

The thought, we confess, is not a new one. More than a 
century ago one of the greatest of English thinkers expressed 
it in an elaborate form. Watson quotes it in his “ Institutes ” 
with emphatic indorsement, remarking that, ‘The following 
acute observations of Bishop Butler may assist us to conceive 
how possible it is for a perfectly innocent being to fall under 
the power of evil.” He cites the following passage from the 
* Analogy :” — ; 


This seems distinctly conceivable from the very nature of par- 
ticular affections and propensions. For suppose creatures in- 
tended for such a particular state of life, for which such propen- 
sions were necessary: suppose them endowed with such propen- 
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sions, tog «ther with moral understanding, as well including a prac- 
tical sense of virtue as a speculative perception of it ; and that 
all these several principles, both natural and moral, forming an 
inward constitution of mind, were in the most exact proportion 

ossible, that is, in a proportion the most exactly adapted to yr 
intended state of life: such creatures would be made upright, o 
finitely perfect. Now, particular propensions, from their very na- 
ture, must be felt, the ‘objects of them being present ; though they 
cannot be gratified at all, or not with the allowance of the heres. | 
‘vigees one But if they can be gratified without its allowance, or 

y contradicting it, then they must be conceived to have some 
tendency, in how low a degree soever, yet some tendency, to in- 
duce persons to such forbidden gratifications. This tendency, in 
some one particular propension, may be increased by the greater 
frequency of occasions naturally exciting it than of occasions ex- 
citing others. The least voluntary indulgence in forbidden cir- 
cumstances, though but in thought, will increase this wrong tend- 
ency; and may increase it further, till, peculiar conjunctions 
perhaps conspiring, it becomes effect ; and danger from deviating 
from right ends in actual deviation from it, a danger necessarily 
arising from the very nature of propension, and which, therefore, 
could not have been prevented, though it might have been es- 

caped and got innocently through. ‘The case would be, as if we 
Were to suppose a straight path marked out for a person, in 
Which such a degree of ‘attention would keep him steady ; but 
if he would not attend in this degree, any one of a thousand ob- 
jects, catching his eye, might lead him out of it. 


So, in the work of sanctification, the various instincts and 
passions of original human nature do not need to be rooted 
out of the Christian, but to be disciplined, restrained, chas- 
tened, made to obey reason, conscience, and the voice of God. 
The due enjoyment of pleasant food is not the gluttony which 
the wise man condemns. A father, in providing for his chil- 
dren, may evince a wise foresight which is by no means the 
“ covetousness which is idolatry.” When foul outrage is done 
to the innocent and the defenseless, we may feel our souls flame 
with fiery indignation, and be “angry, and sin not.” God 
“setteth the solitary in families” by the instincts and affec- 
tions with which he endowed man at the beginning, and noth- 
ing is more beautiful than the relations which grow out of 
them, where the divine intent rules, and nothing more dobar 
ing and destruetive than their abuse. 

These instincts and affections being a part of human nature 
before the fall, no method of theological reasoning is scriptur- 
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al, no religious discipline is rational, that seeks to purify hu- 
manity by their eradication. Simeon the Syrian, hoping to 
get away from his fellows, the world, and himself, by mounting 
a pillar—the Romish monk, renouncing the sweet charities of 
home and friends for his solitary cell, with its skull and hour- 
glass—are as far from God’s idea of holy living as the Hindu 
devotee on his bed of spikes. These elements of our nature 
survive the deepest work of grace. When the wondrous 
change has come to the penitent believer, and he has “ put on 
the new man which after God is created in righteousness and 
true holiness,” it leaves him still haman—still nothing less than 
man ‘The world appeals to him, Satan assails him, and in 
himself is the tinder which the glancing sparks of temptation 
tend to kindle. But he may, through the grace of God, offer 
a steady resistance to every attack, and not fall for one mo- 
ment into condemnation. 

“There is no discharge in that war.” Till life itself ends 
we may expect some form of peril to remain. Forgetting the 
bounds laid down by law and duty, youth may be given to 
fleshly lusts, manhood may be ambitious and proud, age mis- 
anthropic and avaricious. The innocent appetite to which in 
Eve the forbidden fruit appealed, may be perverted into the 
despotic thirst of the inebriate. Her delight in beauty may be 
the germ from which shall spring a life devoted to mere fri- 
volity and display, and the nobler hunger for knowledge may 
break away from all authority, and madly labor to reason God 
out of his own creation. Yet these possibilities of departure 
from God no more prove the presence of depravity in the 
Christian than man’s freedom to evil as well as good before 
the fall proves that he was created morally imperfect. 

In order to a fair understanding of the case another fact 
should be stated. As the various Methodist bodies are re- 
garded as the most numerous and prominent advocates and 
defenders of the doctrine of Christian Perfection, we deem it 
right to say plainly to its opponents that we are not unani- 
mous in holding it in the precise form in which they generally 
combat it. Very many of us do not believe that Christian 
Perfection is a second special blessing, “ gained instantaneously 


by an act of faith,” and “not through any process of gradual. 


growth, striving, or advancement toward sinless perfection.” 
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Nor do we believe that the mere fact that a man thinks that 
he is conscious of having made a complete consecration of 
himself and all that he possesses justifies him in announcing 
that a second mighty work of renewal has now been wrought 
in him. 

What is the nature of this act of complete consecration ? 
The reply is, that it is “the Jaying of all upon the altar.” The 
seeker after a second work bows before God in solemn prayer, 
and formally consecrates all to him and his service forever, 
He lays upon the altar life, talents, time, property, wife, chil- 
dren, every thing. But in what sense is all upon the altar ¢ 
Altars are for sacrifice, Is this a sacrificial act? Does the 
one who ministers at this altar prepare, like Abraham, to slay 
his child? Does he leave his home and retire to a monastery # 
Does he se// all that he hath, and give to the poor? No, none 
of these things. What, then, is the practical shape of this, act 
of consecration? It is simply a pious resolution and solemn 
vow that he will henceforth, by divine help, be a faithful serv- 
ant of God, and, to the utmost of his powers and opportunities, 
do the divine will in his business, in his family, in the Church, 


in public and private, every-where, and at all times. 

Such an act is a solemn thing; nor do we wish to under- 
estimate its value. In fact, we do not see how any one can 
hope for the pardon of his sins till he is ready to make just 
such a surrender, nor how any one can be living a really Chiris- 
tian life who is not continually renewing this high purpose. 
So thought Doddridge ;— 


“ High Heaven, that heard the solemn vow, 
That vow renewed shall daily hear.” 


Still, when we examine closely we find that this complete 
consecration is only a formal recognition of our bounden duty, 
and a solemn renewal of our determination, by the help of 
God, to faithfully perform it. And, alas! many a resolution 
of that kind, seeming to “stand as iron pillars strong,” fails in 
the hour of trial. How real our entire consecration is we find 
out only when the test is applied. And how any Christian, on 
the strength of a solemn declaration of his good intentions, is 
authorized, just then and there, to assume the accomplishment 
of a great and exceptional work of grace in his heart, we cone 
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fess that we do not see. It seems to us that to teach that any 
convert of yesterday may at any moment attain the highest 
grade of Christian experience, if he will only believe that he 
has it, is to offer a premium for the largest self-conceit, and 
prepare the way for endless self-deception. 

But after all these concessions and explanations, the attent- 
ive reader sees that the two great questions involved in the 
discussion have thus far hardly been touched. They are 
these :— 

1. What scriptural ground is there for the belief that the 
Christian may in this life be delivered from the moral deprav- 
ity which he inherited as a member of a fallen race ? 

2. How far, and in what sense, is it scriptural for the be- 
liever to hope that he may in this life be kept by divine grace 
from the commission of sin ? 

We are aware that the Arminian Churches and our Calvin- 
istic brethren ure so far apart that constant explanations of 
terms are needed, that we may not wholly misunderstand each 
other, and that after all possible explanation there will yet 
remain differences of opinion which are utterly irreconcilable, 
because they do not end with the particular subject now under 
consideration, but reach down to the very foundations of our 
respective systems of doctrine. It is also evident that within 
the brief limits of a review article little can be done in the 
way of argument upon matters on which scores of volumes 
have been written. The utmost we hope to do is to state the 
different positions held, and explain somewhat the different 
paths by which they are reached. 

In pursuance of this plan, we note the fact that neither Dr. 
Boardman, in his able book, nor Dr. Atwater, in his able arti- 
cle, draws any sharp line of distinction between depravity and 
transgression, the enmity of the unrenewed heart to God and 
the wrong action which that enmity prompts. Like Wesley, 
they employ the word “sin” to express both, thereby envel- 
oping the whole subject in mist, and rendering the argument 
unsatisfactory to those who are accustomed to draw the line. 
Perhaps their omission arises from the courteous habit of step- 
ping lightly when they have occasion to cross a corner of their 
old denominational battle-field. That it is well to make the 
distinction, or even necessary, is shown by the fact that many 
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of those whom Dr. Boardman seeks to refute teach that a res- 
idue of depravity is left in believers at conversion, and that tlie 
removal of this residue constitutes the beginning of the higher 
life. 

The Presbyterian Confession of Faith teaches that there is 
such a residue. It says that by their transgression our first 
parents “fell from their original righteousness and communion 
with God, and so became dead in sin, and wholly defiled in all 
the faculties and parts of soul and body ;” that “the guilt of 
this sin was imputed, and the same death in sin and corrupted 
nature conveyed to all their posterity,” except our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and that “ from their original corruption, whereby we 
are utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all good, 
and wholly inclined to all evil, dv proceed all actual trans- 
gressions.” 

“ The Exposition of the Confession of Faith,” published by 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication, adds the following 
comment; “This is what is commonly called ORIGINAL SIN. 
Though that phrase is often restricted to the corruption of 
nature derived to us from Adam, yet, in its proper latitude, it 
includes, also, the imputation of guilt.” 

Here the phrase “original sin” is made to include three 
entirely different things: 1. The guilt of Adam’s sin; 2. The 
depravity of the soul; 3. The damage done to the body. If 
all these are included, we need spend little breath in discussing 
the question of perfection of any sort in this life. On this 
principle there can be no escape for the believer before death, 
nor at death, nor even after death, till the resurrection, Here 
the different schools of theology diverge. Arminians do not 
believe that all the descendants of Adam are accounted guilty, 
in any proper sense of that word, of Adam’s sin. To show 
that innumerable woes have come upon us in consequence of 
his transgression proves nothing to the purpose. Children ia 
our own day suffer untold neglect and abuse because of the 
inebriety of the parent; but this is no proof that God con- 
siders them drunkards, and proposes to punish them as such ; 
nor does the dangerous proclivity to alcoholic indulgence 
which they may inherit furnish, of itself, good grounds for 
their damnation. 

Stili another thing ought not to be confounded with moral 
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depravity. By its union with the body the active powers of 
the soul itself are dulled and practically lessened, so that as a 
thinking and emotional being man is smaller and weaker than 
he would have been had the material nature retained its orig- 
inal perfection. This may be inference only, but it is inferred 
from numerous and significant facts. Disease in the space of 
a few days makes the strong man mentally a child; age 
does the same thing by slower process; yet we cannot believe 
that disease seizes upon the immortal spirit, or that the soul 
decays with years. These effects are but the darkening of the 
windows through which the spirit looks, the dulling of the 
tools with which it works. It seems reasonable to infer, there- 
fore, that as the body here is not perfect, the soul is hindered 
and hampered by it, and all intellectual and emotional action is 
less powerful and complete than it would otherwise be. Never- 
theless, we cannot deem these effects sin, nor depravity, in 
the true sense of the term, inasmuch as they are not matters 
of choice, and when they are most apparent the whole weight 
of the reason, the conscience, and the will may be thrown in the 
right direction. 

What, then, is depravity? Would not some confusion of 
thought be avoided if all could agree to detine it as the cor- 
ruption of the soul, by reason of the fall, “whereby we are 
utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all good, 
and wholly inclined to all evil?” Surely the immortal nature 
suffers through the fall, not only with the body, but as much 
more seriously than the body as the soul is superior toit. The 
sorest wound inflicted upon man must be not in his mortal 
but his immortal being. If the fall affected the body only, 
then the spirit of the vilest sinner, dying impenitent and hope- 
less, would enter the other world an angel of light. Moral 
depravity is as real and positive a quality of the fallen spirit 
as holiness is of the redeemed and regenerated spirit. This is 
the element in the natural man which is “not subject to the 
law of God, neither indeed can be.” This is the evil heart out 
of which proceed the things which defile the man. This is the 
evil power which wrests from its proper place, or lifts into 
monstrous proportions, every natural instinct and passion; 
which turns love into lust, and natural thirst into the drunk- 
ard’s despotic appetite, and prudence into avarice, and courage 
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into murderous violence. So long as this defilement remains 
it unfits the soul for loyal service here and heaven hereafter, 
and renders it, in itself, a thing abhorred of God. 

Holding steadily to this definition of depravity, the question 
is, Do the Scriptures encourage us to believe that there is in 
this life complete deliverance from it? Must the Christian 
wait of necessity for death to set him free from the enemy 
which he loathes and hates ? 

The Presbyterian standards answer thus: “ This sanctifica- 
tion is throughout in the whole man, yet imperfect in this 
life; there abideth still some remnants of corruption in every 
part.”—Confession, chap. xiii. Dr. H. A. Boardman says 
that sanctification “ is a gradual work, and will surely reach 
its perfection, but only when the pilgrim reaches his heavenly 
home.” He also quotes, with strong approval, the words of 


Bishop Hopkins, of the Church of England :— 


O, it would be a blessed word of promise if God should say to 
us concerning our lusts, as Moses did to the Israelites, “'Those 
Egyptians whom ye have seen this day” pursuing your souls, ye 
“shall see them again no more forever.” But no: these Ca- 
naanites are suffered to be thorns in our eyes, and scourges in 
our sides, to sweeten the place of our future rest. When we are 
most victorious over them, all we can do is to make them subject 
and tributary: for they have so possessed the fastnesses of our 
souls that there is but one mortification can drive them out, and 
that is our dissolution. It was only sin that brought death into 
the world; and it is only death that can carry sin out of the 
world.—P, 116. 


This looks rather dark for the peace and comfort of the 
believer, but other quotations are, in a certain way, some- 
what more encouraging :— 


It is by the wisdom, not by the impotence, of God that no 
believer is ever perfect here below. We must know that our 
old state, with its evil principles, continueth still in a measure, or 
else we shall not be fit for the great duties of confessing our sins, 
loathing ourselves for them, praying earnestly for the pardon of 
them, ete.—Pp. 171, 173. 


Bunyan is quoted as having discovered “seven abomina- 
tions ” in his heart, and comforting himself with the reflection ; 
“yet the wisdom of God doth order them for my good.”— 
P. 264. 
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But do not our opponents confess that their case is in very 
bad shape, when in order to defend it they are compelled to 
take the position that the continuance of depravity in the heart 
and the daily commission of sin are wise and good things? 
Sin is no remedy for sin. It hardens the heart, dulls the 
spiritual vision, wars against faith, hope, and charity, and drags 
steadily downward. The Christian does not need to go on 
sinning in order to be reminded of the evil of sin and the 
necessity of pardon. He will sorrow over his past offenses. 
Although they are pardoned, they still form a part of his 
history, and not even Omnipotence can remove them thence. 
Was not Paul forgiven? Yet he humbled himself in the dust 
in view of the past, declaring that he is “ not meet to be called 
an apostle,” because he “ persecuted the Church of God.” He 
did not need to continue in that sin, or any other, that he 
might “be fit for the great duties of confessing his sins, and 
loathing himself for them.” He that sees the glory of a divine 
hope thrown upon the dark background of the years spent in 
sin, feels in his heart the joy of a great salvation, and marks 
the woes and sorrows all about him brought into the world by 
sin, does not require the aid of present guilt to remind him of 
the rock whence he was hewn, and the hole of the pit whence 
he was digged. To argue the utility of the continuous com- 
mission of sin is monstrous. 

Moreover, the very moment we assume that it is “by the 
wisdom of God” that Christians remain corrupt, we give a very 
good reason why they need not be specially humbled by it. 
Men do not usually feel ashamed to confess that they have not 
escaped the inevitable nor conquered the invincible. Why 
should we resist what the wisdom of God directs? ‘O man, 
who art thou that repliest against God?” If seven abomina- 
tions are ordered for the good of Bunyan, why not wish for 
seven more, or “seventy times seven?” Surely the logical 
positions from which such inferences are possible cannot be 
sound. Whatever the other may be, this spiritual homeopathy, 
similia similibus curantur, cannot be true. The idea that the 
Christian must remain corrupt and live in the constant com- 
mission of sin, else he will not be “ fit for the great duties of 
confessing his sins, loathing himself for them, and praying ear- 
nestly fur the pardon of them,” is not good sense. It is send- 
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ing Naaman home to Damascus with a burning patch of his 
leprosy left upon him, lest he shall forget that “there is a 
prophet in Israel.” It is compelling Lazarus for the remain- 
der of his natural life to wear his grave-clothes and carry 
about him the noisome smell of decay, to remind him that he 
has been raised from the dead. 

Our opponents have a favorite illustration, which has been 
used so long that it seems to be regarded by some of them as a 
powerful argument. The remains of depravity in the heart of 
a child of God are compared to the Canaanites left in the land 
of Israel, the history being so recited as to make the impres- 
sion that it was the divine. plan to leave them there for the 
purpose of holding the people of God to their duty. The sim- 
ple facts are these: Israel did not need at once the whole of 
the territory promised them, and therefore the Lord directed 
them to drive out the inhabitants only as they were prepared 
to occupy the land themselves. He said to them, “ Thou may- 
est not consume them at once, lest the beast of the field in- 
crease upon thee.” Thus the Canaanites were left in posses- 
sion of a part of the land ¢o prove Israel in the next generation, 
when the trumpet of war should again be sounded, and Israel 
march to the conquest of the new territory needed by the 
growing people. But so far as the Hebrews actually took pos- 
session of the land not an idolater was to be left. The ex- 
press command was to drive them out utterly. “They shall 
not dwell in the land, lest they make thee sin against me.” 
The promise was, “I will drive ont the Canaanite,” and there 
was added the significant warning, “ But if ye will not drive 
out the inhabitants of the land from before you, then it shall 
come to pass that those which ye let remain of them shall be 
pricks in your eyes and thorns in your sides.” And this mat- 
ter, forsooth, is cited to show why God leaves depravity in the 
hearts of all his children till the day of their death! Strange, 
that so palpable a perversion of Scripture history should be 
parroted over and over for centuries by wise and learned men. 

But “to the law and to the testimony.” Quoting the lan- 
guage of Dr. Boardman, but turning it around to face in the 
other direction, we, too, exclaim, “ We do not want your infer- 
ences and speculations. We demand a ‘ Thus saith the Lord,’ 
in support of your dictum,” that a Christian as long as he 
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lives in this world must have “trouble from his inward corrup- 
tions,” and go on sinning. The Confession of Faith, which 
claims direct Scripture authority for all its doctrines, cites four 
passages in support of its declaration that in this life “there 
abideth still some remnants of corruption in every part.” “If 
we say that we have not sinned, we make him a liar, and his 
word is not in us.” 1 John i, 10. “ Notas though I had al- 
ready attained, either were already perfect.” Phil. iii, 12. 
“For I know that in me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good 
thing. But I see another law in my meinbers, warring against 
the law of my mind.” Rom. vii, 18, 23, 

These passages, then, are admitted to be the most direct 
Scripture authority to be found for the doctrine of the Contes- 
sion. The evidence certainly is not very strong. The passage 
from John is nothing to the purpose. To say that “we have 
not sinned” is by no means the same thing as to declare that 
we are not this very moment sinning. Paul, referring to the 
resurrection and reward, declares that, although he has not yet 
attained, neither is already perfect, he is pressing on “ toward 
the mark forthe prize.” He evidently speaks of what he else- 
where calls the crown and the glory. But in the very next 
sentence but one he refers directly to gracious attainments and 
character, and uses this language: “ Let us, therefore, as many 
as be perfect, be thus minded,” And we confess that it is with 
no little surprise we note the fact that Dr. Boardman quotes 
Paul’s disclaimer with emphasis, commending his “ beautiful 
humility,” and adding the triumphant conclusion, “ Paul is a 
poor witness tor any scheme of perfection in this life,” but 
takes no more notice of the other passage, where exactly the 
saine word is used, than if it had no existence. Nor is this 
the only omission of the kind? It would seem that the author, 
in planning his volume, determined to attempt no explanation 
of the passages in which the words perfect and perfection are 
found. We will not undertake to divine the reasons which 
led to the adoption of this method; but we may be allowed to 
express the opinion that this is hardly the way to argue doc- 
trinal questions before those who are within easy reach of the 
Bible Society, 

Paul writes to the Romans describing inner conflicts; but 
learned commentators are divided in their judgments, some 
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receiving it as a delineation of Paul’s present experience, oth- 
ers thinking that it refers to the past, others still concluding 
that Paul thus represented, in a personal, dramatic way, the 
experience of awakened sinners in general. 

If we make the extreme supposition that Paul confesses that 
he was living in the constant commission of willful sin, at the 
time to which he refers, where ia the proof that he thus sinned 
to the end of his life? Where is the proof that James or John, 
Zacharias or Elizabeth, or Mary, the mother of Christ, at no 
time of their lives ever had any better experience? Remem- 
ber, “ We do not want your inferences. We demand a‘ Thus 
saith the Lord.’” 

If the great exemplars of faith, who will shine the brightest 
in the day when the Lord “makes up his jewels,” never lived 
an hour without actual sin, who are the “cursed children” 
whom Peter describes as those who “ cannot cease from sin ¢” 
And if the passage from John, instead of proclaiming the uni- 
versal need of a Saviour, is designed to teach that the most 
faithful servant of God lives in the constant commission of sin, 
and as long as he lives must war with the depravity of his own 
nature, how happens it that the very next verse contains one of 
the broadest, fullest, sweetest promises to be found in all God’s 
word? “If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to for- 
give us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 
Here but one condition is named, the penitent, believing con- 
fession of sin, and two blessed gifts of infinite grace are given, 
the pardon of sin, and the cleansing of the soul from all un- 
righteousness. 

The pardon is admitted to be bestowed now; where is the 
cleansing declared to be withheld till the hour of death? Paul 
prays for the Thessalonians, that they might be “sanctified 
wholly,” and their “ whole spirit, and soul, and body” might 
be “ preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Was there any danger that these believers would 
not be sanctified and blameless after death, and, therefore, Paul 
intercedes in their behalf? If it refers to this life, is it not a 
prayer that the Thessalonian Christians may be kept, even 
here, from all that is properly called sin? Zacharias, filled 
with the Holy Ghost, blessed the Lord God of Israel for the 
near advent of the promised Redeemer, through whose mighty 
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aid we may be “delivered out of the hand of our enemies,” 
and serve God “without fear, in holiness and righteousness 
before him, all the days of our life.” This certainly refers to 
life here, not solely to life hereafter. The “Thus saith the 
Lord” needed to demonstrate that every Christian, however 
faithful and devoted, must remain corrupt in heart and soul, 
and live in the constant commission of sin, properly so called, 
till his dying hour, cannot be found. 

Moreover, the doctrine that “death is the only thing that 
can carry sin out of the world” is not altogether free from 
embarrassment. Enoch and Elijah did not die, consequently 
they were wholly cleansed while living, or not cleansed at all. 
And at the last day, as Paul assures us, the whole Church of 
God, who shall be living on the earth, “shall not sleep,” but 
“be changed in a moment,” this mortal putting on immor- 
tality. And if Enoch and Elijah were wholly purified while 
living, and all the believers living at the last day shall be, where 
is the Scripture proof that by the express purpose and direct 
determination of God not another believer shall in this life be 
saved from sin, while the world standeth ? 

The case of Lazarus is still more perplexing. He believed 
on Jesus. He died, literally and truly. Was he cleansed 
from all remains of depravity in his dying moments? If not, 
whither did his spirit go, and where was it during the four 
days? He was raised again from the dead, not immortal, but 
mortal, else Christ is not “the first-fruits of them that slept.” 
If his spiritual nature was freed from all depravity at the mo- 
ment of his death, in what state was it, when he was raised 
from the dead? Did it remain pure, or did God, restoring him 
to mortal life, put back the depravity from which he had been 
cleansed in death? If the soul of Lazarus was corrupt after 
his resurrection, it is clear either that it was not cleansed in 
death, or that at the moment of his restoration to life the 
blessing of purity was rent away from him, and he was plunged 
again into the mire from whose stains he had just been washed. 
If he remained clean and white, where is the proof that by the 
express will and purpose of God he is the only example, since 
the fall, of this gift among living men, in all human history ? 

Dr. Boardman cites the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” as proof that 
it is the sense of the whole Church that the Christian must 
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live in sin and sin live in the Christian till his dying hour. We 
cheerfully admit the evidence of this witness. Those who are 
called Perfectionists read the immortal dream with as much 
enthusiasm as their opponents, recognizing the Sloughs of 
Despond, the Hills of Difficulty, the battles and the wounds, 
the lights and the shadows, which they have themselves found 
in the way. It must be confessed, too, that Christian is de- 
scribed as guilty of conduct which, being interpreted, may be 
understood to represent sin in believers. He falls asleep in 
dangerous places, and for the sake of a smoother path leaves 
the right way, falls into the hands of Giant Grim, and narrow- 
ly escapes death. Still, Bunyan is careful to show that these 
wanderings are in every case needless. The reader must be a 
greater dreamer than Bunyan if he gets only the idea that 
Pilgrim must of necessity go wrong, now and then, in order 
to “fit him for the great duties of confessing his sins and 
loathing himself for them.” 

Moreover, in making up this argument against the “ Per- 
fectionists,” how came it to be forgotten that Greatheart goes 
over the self-same route, and never wanders a step out of the 
path, never does an act or utters a word that can be construed 
to represent sin? Christiana and Mercy, too, are fortunate in 
their pilgrimage, and even the boys never wander from the 
way, or fall into the hands of the enemy for an hour, except 
Matthew, the eldest, who, we regret to say, ate some green 
plums which grew in Beelzebub’s orchard, and “ was much 
pained in his bowels, and was with it at times pulled, as it 
were, both ends together.” Let it be noted, also, that they 
communed with Mr. Holyman, Mr. Honest, Mr. Standfast, Mr. 
Valiant-for-the-truth, and many a beautiful character repre- 
sented as spotless in word and deed. 

The obvious lesson which the portrayel of Greatheart teach- 
es is that grace, intelligence, courage, and fidelity are able to 
make the Pilgrim victorious all along the way from the Slough 
of Despond tu the very gates of the Celestial City. As if to 
prevent all possible mistakes on this point Greatheart, Con- 
trite, and the rest, fall to discussing the conditions of success- 
ful pilgrimage, and Mr. Holyman declares that the two great 
requisites are “ courage and an unspotted life.” 

But while we have our opponents’ witness on the stand, 
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suppose we examine him alittle farther. The “Holy War” was 
written for the express purpose of illustrating the work of 
grace in the soul, and Bunyan, Calvinist as he is, forgets hin- 
self so far as to represent lmmaneel as driving Diabolus com- 


' pletely out of the city before he will consent to take up his 


abode therein. When the defenses begin to fail, Diabolus 
sends Mr. Loath-to-stoop te treat with Immanuel, and secure 
for him some little spot where he may remain in quiet. The 
Prince replies: “I will not grant him, no, not the least cor- 
ner of Mansoul to dwell in: I will bave all to myself.” “If 
Mansoul come to be mine, I shall not consent that there 
should be the least scrap, shred, or dust of Diabolus left be- 
hind.” Let it be borne in mind that these are the terms ‘of 
the first surrender, not of some final work of deliverance. 
Verily, Bunyan’s allegories are hardly available for the pur- 
pose for which Dr. Boardman quotes them. It is not the first 
time that the evidence of a witness has proved damaging to 
the very party that called him into court. 

The second question involved in the discussion is, How far 
and in what sense may the believer hope in this life to be kept 
by divine grace from the commission of sin ¢ 

Dr. Boardman’s position is that the Christian must live all 
his life in the constant commission of sin. In proof of this he 
cites the Lord’s Prayer, the argument being that we are in- 
structed to offer daily the petition, “Forgive us our tres- 
passes ;” therefore Christians commit sin daily, otherwise the 
prayer is needless. Great stress is laid upon this reasoning, 
and we are informed that “ Perfectionists of all schools have 
been embarrassed by the Lord’s Prayer.” We never before 
heard of this general embarrassment. If any doctor subtilis, 
like Duns Scotus, or even more subtle than he, will show us 
that no one ought to repeat the prayer unless he is conscious 
that the guilt of unpardoned sin rests upon him; that it is 
wrong for any man to repeat it unless he has willfully sinned 
against God, since he prayed the last time previously, then we 
will confess that there may be cases where we need to pause 
and consider what to do. For instance, if the Sabbath-school 
closes with the Lord’s Prayer, and the regular Church service, 
ten minutes afterward, begins with it, we can imagine some 
saint of lofty stature, like Enoch, or Elijah, or Zacharias, or 
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Elizabeth, fiving, by the mighty power of God, through that 
period of ten minutes without the willful commission of sin, 
and so having no present willful sin to confess. 

But no subtle doctor has attempted the demonstration, and 
no such construction can be forced upon the prayer. The be- 
liever, who knows that he has “ passed from death unto life,” 
who feels that his sins are all forgiven, may offer the prayer, 
humbly and sincerely, in perpetual recognition of the fact that 
he is a sinner saved by grace, by the pardoning love of God, 
and the atonement of Christ; that the best service which he 
renders is a poor service, marred by ignorance and weakness ; 
and that it is only through the infinite mercy of God that he 
has a good hope of eternal life. Surely there is meaning in 
the prayer where there is no sense of sins unforgiven. 

Indeed, if embarrassment is to be felt anywhere, it looks to 
us as if our Calvinistic brethren have the best title to it. The 
Confession of Faith informs us that “ God doth continue to 
forgive the sins of those that are justified,” and that they “ can 
never fall from the state of justification.” If this be true, then 
they must be forgiven in advance, or, at the latest, at the very 
moment of their sinning. If pardon lags five seconds after the 
sin the sinning believer is, for the space of five seconds, in a 
state of condemnation. The ‘ Exposition of the Confession ” de- 
clares that the sins which believers “ afterward commit cannot 
revoke the pardon which God has graciously given them.” 
Whitefield expressed it thus: “ One act of faith forever and 
forever justifies.” If this be so, what becomes of Dr. Board- 
man’s argument? On this principle a believer’s sins are for- 
given before he has time to pray for pardon. The sin and the 
pardon must occur exactly at the same instant of time, else the 
believer for a certain period, whatever it may be, falls into 
condemnation. Why say, ‘ Forgive us our trespasses,” if they 
are already forgiven? They are forgiven, too, before there is 
time to repent of them, or form a resolution to forsake tlem. 
What use, then, has a believer for the Lord’s Prayer, even if 
he knows that he is living in the constant commission of sin ? 
If he is logically consistent with the doctrine stated, he may 
burst out in exultant thanksgivings that no sin committed now 
can “ reyoke the pardon” given him in the day of his justifi- 
cation; but he has no more reason, logically, to pray for the 
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pardon of the sins of to-day than for the subsidence of Noah’s 
flood. 

But in what sense do Arminians hold that believers may be 
kept by the power of God from the commission of sin? We 
believe that the provisions and promises of the Gospel extend 
thus far, that they authorize the Christian to look for grace 
that shall keep him from choosing sin, from committing of- 
fenses which destroy present peace and imperil the soul. As 
John Wesley defines it, believers may be kept from “ volun- 
tary transgressions of known law.” We have already stated 
in explicit terms that the obedience of the most devoted Chris- 
tian, measured by the standard of absolute right, is found de- 
fective at every point. When we say, therefore, that men may 
live free from the sins which bring into condemnation, we are 
brought face to face with what seems to some a formidable 
objection. 

We are accused of cutting down the law in order to make 
sinless obedience possible. Wesley remarks that unavoidable 
errors and mistakes, though they are deviations from the per- 
fect law, and so need the atonement, do not bring the believer 
into condemnation, and therefore, for the sake of accuracy of 
speech, ought not to be confounded with offenses willfully and 
knowingly committed. Dr. Atwater quotes his language, and 
exclaims, “ Out upon such casuistry !” Nevertheless, there is 
such a distinction. Man may be unable to draw the line, but 
the eye of God sees it. -The great Teacher himself makes a 
difference between the servant who knows his Lord’s will and 
the one who knows it not. The Levitical law made a broad 
distinction between sins of ignorance and those committed 
presumptuously. For the one class there was atonement, for 
the other there was none. Human law often inquires after 
intentions. To slay a man is not always murder; mistaken 
evidence is not always perjury. Loose definitions and care- 
less applications may work evil; nevertheless, the principle 
exists. 

Wesley never taught that where any degree of ignorance is 
involved all offenses are sinless. There are cases where ig- 
norance is itself a grievoussin, The watchman on the railroad 
who knows that the express train is approaching, but does not 
know whether the track is rightly placed or not, and is too in- 
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dolent to go and see, and thus perform the duty for which he 
is paid his daily wages, is guilty of criminal neglect. But sup- 
pose that he goes with his lantern and finds that one switch is 
in position and securely locked, and then goes to examine the 
other a hundred rods away, and while he is gone thieves, hop- 
ing for plunder, wrench off the lock and throw the rails out of 
position, is he guilty, in the sight of God or man, if he boldly 
swings his signal and shouts, “ All right!” while the train 
thunders on to its destruction ? 

Wesley, reasoning as an Arminian, held that after true con- 
version a man may so offend against the divine law as to for- 
feit peace with God, and fall again into condemnation. But 
offenses, he thought, may be committed against the letter of 
the law under circumstances which do not involve the same 
fatal consequences. These last, he judges, ought somehow to 
be distinguished in terms from the others; and for this Dr. At- 
water cries, “ Out upon such casuistry !” and declares it redo- 
lent of Antinomian heresy. Another writer even sees in it 
an adoption of the Romish distinction between venial and mor- 
tal sins. 

But let us look before we leap to a conclusion. Which of 
these two systems of doctrine savors of Antinomianism, or 
tends toward Rome? The one reasons that, while the humble, 
earnest believer, who trusts in Christ as his only hope, and is 
trying with all his heart to do the divine will, may fail to meet 
the requirements of a perfect law, his inevitable mistakes and 
deficiencies do not bring him into condemnation, yet that a 
single transgression of the-divine precept, known at the time 
to be sin, involves his soul in peril, and is a step toward eter- 
nal death, The other teaches that in justification the pardon 
of all sin, past, present, and future, is secured; and that, 
although it may provoke God’s “fatherly displeasure,” and 
even bring temporary chastisement, no sin committed after 
conversion, however foul and deliberate, can for one moment 
bring the soul into condemnation, or impair in the slightest 
degree its title to heaven. So far as the ultimate salvation 
of the soul is concerned, the difference between Wesley and 
Calvinism is that what Wesley concludes in regard to the be- 
liever’s involuntary infractions of the perfeet law Calvinism 
affirms in regard to all manner of deliberate sin. 
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In regard to the charge of imitating Romish error, dividing 
sin into two classes, the venial and the mortal, our Calvinistic 
brethren seem to us far more deeply involved than we in that 
condemnation. Rome teaches that there are mortal sins into 
which the believer may fall, and thereby bring upon him the 
wrath of God and the peril of eternal death. Other sins, 
which Rome calls venial, involve a certain degree of guilt, 
which demands punishment for a limited period, but does not 
ultimately forfeit heaven. How far does this latter class of 
offenses differ from the sins committed after justification, as 
defined by the Confession of Faith ? 

“God doth continue to forgive the sins of those that are 
justified ; and althongh they can never fall from the state of 
justification, yet they may by their sins fall under God’s fa- 
therly displeasure, and not have the light of his countenance 
restored unto them until they humble themselves, confess their 
sins, beg pardon, and renew their faith and repentance.”— 
Chap. xi. The chief difference between the two seems to be 
that Calvinism includes greater degrees of guilt, and locates 
its Purgatory on earth, while Rome threatens a worse punish- 
ment for smaller offenses, 

3ut these argumenta.ad hominem do not. settle the question. 
“To the law and to the testimony.” Against the theories 
and reasonings of men we set the numerous declarations of 
God’s word. He that believes in Christ is, according to the 
Scriptures, “a new creature;” he has “pnt off the old man 
with his deeds,” ‘and has “put on the new man, which is re- 
newed in knowledge after the image of him that created 
him.” He is said to be “free from sin;” he is said to be 
“ sanctified ” and “holy,” and is called a “saint,” while the 
blood of Christ “cleanseth ”” him “ from all sin.” In regard 
to the Christian’s daily life, God declares that he is faithful, 
and will not suffer him to be “tempted above” that he is 
“able,” but will “make a way ‘of escape.” He cheers the 
hearts of his ‘servants in their warfare by a blessed promise 
of universal ‘application, “My graee is sufficient for thee.” 
Commands te be holy, exhortations to be holy, prayers that 
God’s people may be holy, and promises of grace to help them 
to be holy, are found on almost every page of holy writ. 
We are told, too, that a state of grace which God himself 
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calls perfection is attainable in this life. Christians are ex 

horted to “ grow in grace, grow up into him in all things, which 
is the head, even Christ.” They are assured that apostles and 
prophets, evangelists, pastors and teachers, are given “ for the 
perfecting of the saints, . . . till we all come in the unity of 
the faith, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulluess of Christ.” The means of this growth are 
named. “Sanctify them through thy truth; thy word is 
truth.” “All Seripture is given by the inspiration of God, ... 
that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished to 
every good work.” 

There is, then, by the word of God, a ripeness and roundness 
of Christian character which bear the same relation to the new 
life that the full corn in the ear bears to the springing blade. 
One Bible name for this spiritual maturity is perfection. Thus 
Noah and Job are said to be “ perfect.” Paul writes: “ Let 
us, as many as be perfect, be thus minded,” and we are ex- 
horted to “ mark the perfect man,” for his end “is peace.” In 
scores of passages the word “ perfect” is employed to describe 
the character and conduct of living men; and the closest 
critical examination of the original language in nowise impairs. 
the force of the term. Our opponents know this as well as 
we, but say that as the exemplars of faith, both in the Old 
Testament and the New, sometimes lapsed from this standard, 
we must explain away these strong expressions, or construe 
them as delineations of the work of sanctification, as it will be 
when completed at death. 

There is a third interpretation, which we prefer to either of 
the methods named, because it seems more natural, and more 
in accordance with the general tenor of God’s word. We 
believe that these passages describe the thoroughness of the 
work wrought at conversion, and the continuous victories of the 
new life to which the Christian is called. They affirm that 
it is his blessed privilege, through the infinite grace of God 
vouchsafed him every moment, to live at this level, free from 
the willful offenses which bring into condemnation ; and that, if 
he fails to do it, it is not because divine grace is insufficient for 
him, but because in the freedom of his own will he yields to 
temptation, where, at the very moment of his fall, he ought to 
stand, and might stand, 
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Consequently, when one who has borne every mark of a 
child of God lapses into open sin, we do not infer that he was a 
hypocrite, or that his conversion left him in so helpless a state 
that nothing better could be justly expected of him. Nor do 
we infer that he fell because just at that time God let go of 
him, in order to show him that in himself he was helpless. 
We do not look upon David’s adultery and murder, and Solo- 
mon’s idolatry and debauchery, with a sort of devout wonder, 
marveling that such things should form a part of God’s wise 
designs. We condemn thems utterly and totally, as things 
that neither ought to be nor need to be. We say that Davidand 
Solomon sinned against God and their own souls, forfeited the 
divine favor and their title to eternal life, and that if they had 
died in the state they then were they would have been eter- 
nally lost. We affirm that every sin into which a man know- 
ingly and willfully ventures after his conversion imperils his 
immortal soul. We reason that the fearful falls of good men 
recorded in the Scriptures are not proofs of the incomplete- 
ness of the work of renewal, or that the continuous commission 
of willfnl sin must stain the life of the most devoted child of 
God till the hour of his death. They are proofs, rather, that 
conversion does not end probation ; that possibilities of failure 
still remain, and that it behooves every man, whatever advance 
he may have made in divine things, to “ keep his body under, 
lest that by any means he should be a castaway.” . 

Here we see the fact noted at the beginning, that the Cal- 
vinistic and the Arminian systems of doctrine are so diverse 
that what is accepted as a logical process by the adherents of 
the one may be utterly rejected by the other. Both parties 
admit, what, alas! cannot be denied, that after a man has become 
a true child of God he may fall into grievous sin. From this 
point we diverge. The Arminian believes that the fallen one 
is in imminent peril; that to choose sin consciously and 
willfully is to forfeit God’s favor, and fall again into condemna- 
tion; and while God may, in infinite mercy, still strive with 
him by his Holy Spirit, and call upon him to return, it is pos- 
sible for the fallen one to turn a deaf ear to the voice of love, 
and die eternally. The Calvinist holds that sin may bring God’s 
“fatherly displeasure ” upon the erring child, and even sore 
chastisement ; nevertheless, the worst of sins cannot bring hii 
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again into condemnation, nor revoke the pardon given him 
when he first believed, nor for one moment endanger his eter- 
nal salvation. Tlese totally opposite views of the possible 
consequence of sin committed after conversion grow directly 
out of the two different doctrinal systems, and neither party 
can give way without bringing their whole edifice into logical 
wreck.* 





Art. VII.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Quarterly eviews. 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC QUARTERLY REVIEW, July, 1878. (Philadelphia.)—1. The 
Protestant Theory of Church Genesis. 2. La Salle and the Jesuits, 3. The 
Syriac Ferial Office. 4. Catholic Poetry of the English Language. 5. The 
Plantation of Desmond. 6. Sixtus V. 7. Socialistic Communism in the United 
States, 

BistiorHeca Sacra, July, 1878. (Andover.)—1. Isocrates. 2. Christ and Paul. 
3. Erasmus Darwin. 4. Succoth aud Penuel not yet Identified. 5. On the 
Latin Equivalent of the Name in Luke ii. 2, translated Cyrenins. 6. Future 
Puvishmeut of the Wicked as Revealed in the Old Testament. 7. The Mean- 
ing of pips. 8. Illustrated Sermons, or Truth Addressed to the Eye. 

LUTHERAN QUARTERLY, July, 1878. (Gettysburg.)—1. The Apparition at Kndor. 
2. The Ethiopie Book of Baruch. 3. The True Position of the Lutheran 
Church in Relation to the Authority of Human Creeds, before the Publication 
of the Form of Concord, in 1580. 4. History of the Hebrew Translation of the 
New Testament. 5. Objections to the Cause of Ministerial Education Consid- 
ered. 6. Course and Character of Emigration, and What Per Cent. is Avail- 
able to the Lutheran Church. 17. Of the Use of the Sacraments. 

NEW-ENGLAND HIsTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL REGISTER, July, 1878. (Boston.) 
—1. Biographical Sketch of the Hou. Henry Wilson. 2. Henshaw’s Account of 
the Stamp-Act Riot. 3. Record from the Leonard Family Bible. 4. Autobi- 
ography of William Rotch. 5. Robert Campbell and his Descendants. 6. A 
Yankee Privateeraman in Prison. 7. Record Book of the First Churel: in Charles- 
town, Mass. 8. Genealogy of the Woodbridge Family. 9. Bryent’s Winnepe- 
saukee Journal. 10, Loagmeadow, Mass., Families. 11. Prisou Ships and Old 
Mill Prison. 12. Inventury of the Estate of Thaddeus M’Carty, of Virginia. 
13. Pedigree of Haynes of Coppord Hall. 14, Taxes under Gov. Andros. 
15. Abstracts of Earliest Wills in Suffolk County, Mass. 16. Descendants of 
,Edward Shepard. 17. Parkers of America. 18. A Relic of Cromwell. 

SoutruHern Review, July, 1878. (Baltimore.}—1. The Christian Cosmos. 2. Fifty 
Years of My Life. 3. Edwards on the Will. 4. Progress in Human Thought. 
5. The Telephone and Phonograph. 6. The Greek Cliurcl. 7. Literature and 
Style. 8. Celibaey in the Christian Church. 9. Dr. Dabney and Dr. Bledsoe. 
10. The Rock of our Salvation. 

UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, July, 1878. (Boston.)—1. The Medieval Puritans and 
Universalists. 2. Lewes’ Physical Basis of Mind. 3. Christianity in the Sup- 
pression of Gladiatorial Games. 4. The To-morrow of Death. 5. The St. Al- 
bans Raid: An Episode*of the Rebellion. 6. The Book of Enoch and the 


y 


Apoerypha. 17. German Universities. 





* For any specialties of opinion in this article the author is responsible.—Kp, 
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New ENGLANDER, July, 1878. (New Haven.)—1. Reaction of New England on 
English Puritanism, in the Seventeenth Century. 2. A Critical Examination 
of the New Testament Teachings with Respect to the Office of the Holy Spirit. 
3. The Pacific Railroads and the Government. 4. A Dangerous Principle in 
Congregationalism. 5, What shall we do with our Tramps? 6. How to Deal 
with Communism: 7. Shall Incomes be Taxed? 8. Nihilism in Russia, as it 
appears in the Novels of Ivan Turgénieff. 


September, 1878.—1. Chauncey Wright as a Philosopher. 2. Thorongh Personal 
Preparation in Sunday-School Work. 3. The Student in American Colleges. 
4. Reaction of New England on English Puritanism in the Seventeenth Centu- 
ry. (Second Article.) 5. The Pacitic Railroads and the Government, (Second 
Article.) 6. The Japanese, as Compared with the Roman Family. 7. The 
Ancient and the Modern Jew. 8. Religious Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


The article on “ Religious Education of the Colored People 
of the South,” by Colonel J. T. L. Preston, of Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, is one of the most refreshing tokens of the quarter. 
It is written by a genuine son of the South, whose military 
title indicates that he fought on the Confederate side in the 
civil war, but his unsectional, unsectarian spirit of religion 
and philanthropy is limited by no latitudes or longitudes, 
As a statesman and a Christian he recognizes the momentous 
importance of raising the colored people of our country into a 
due fitness, as educated Protestant freemen, for the exercise or 
their duties as citizens. He recognizes the great movement 
of evangelical denominations in the North, which pours forth 
treasures and labors and sacrifices for this purpose, to be, what 
it truly is, a result of the most deeply Christian impulse, So 
long and so constantly have our Southern brethren thaligned 
this movement, talking as if there were a terrible oppression 
in bestowing schools, colleges, and churches and moneys upon 
the Southern section, that we welcome Colonel Preston as a 
harbinger. Wise, liberal, Christian, patriotic men in the 
South are coming to the front. We of the North too must 
not forget that it is not so many years (we, personally, remem- 
ber it well) since Prudence Crandall was prosecuted and im- 
prisoned in jail for establishing a colored school in Connecticut. 
The pages of the New Englander are just the place for the Vir- 
ginian ; and the combination recalls to mind the day, so beau- 
tifully described in the great speech of Daniel Webster, when 
Massachusetts and South Carolina stood side by side, and Wash- 
ington’s great arm leaned upon them bash alike. 
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English Reviews. 


British AND Foreign EVANGELICAL Review. July,1878. (London.)—1. How is 
Sinto End? 2. Pope Pius IX. 3. On Serfdom in Scotland, and its Connection 
with the Early Chureh. 4. Two Scoitish Ecclesiastics: Robert Buchanan and 
Alexander Ewing. 5. The Yale Lectures on Preaching. 6. Review of Recent 
Literature on the Criticism and Interpretation of the New Testament. 7. Re- 
view of Literature on Church History for the Year 1877. 

BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, July 1, 1878. (London.)—1. Taine’s Philosophy of 
Art. 2. Ethics of Evolution:—The Nature of Evil, and the Genesis of Con- 
science. 3. Bryan Waller Proctor. 4. The Russian and Turkish War. 5. Fu- 
ture Punishment. 6. Recent History of the Burials Question. 7. The Later 
Greek Nation. 8. The Congregational View of Religious Communion. 

LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, July, 1878. (London.)—1. Modern Aspects of Chris- 
tian Evidence. 2. Burma, Past and Present. 3. A New Way of Writing En- 
glish History. 4. Sir Robert Aytoun. 5, The Annexation of the Transvaal 
Territory. 6. The Book of Job. 1%. The Science of Health. 8. Foxe’s Book 
of Martyrs. 

WestMinstEeR REVIEW, July, 1878. (New York.)—1. The House of Lords, 
2. The Mythology and Réligious Worship of the Ancient Japanese. 3. The 
Saracens in Italy. 4. The late Yakoob Beg of Kashgar. 5. George Eliot as 
a Novelist. 6. The Peasants of our Indian Empire. 7. Russia Abroad and 
at Home. 

EpInBuRGH REVIEW, July, 1878. (New York.)—1. Marquess Wellesley’s Indian 
Administration. 2, The Remains of Edmund J. Armstrong. 3. Lecky’s En- 
gland in the Eighteenth Century. 4. Origin and Wanderings of the Gypsies. 
5. Primitive Property and Modern Socialism. 6. M. Doudan’s Letters. 7. Rus- 
sia and Roumania. 8. The Gold Mines of Midian. 9. Finlay'’s History of the 
Servitude of Greece. 10. The Constitution and the Crown. 


Comparative philology has been essaying to pour light on the 
history and origin of the gypsies. The following paragraph 
narrates spiritedly 


THE FIRST NOTICEABLE APPEARANCE OF THE GYPSIES IN WESTERN 
EUROPE. 


Late in the year 1417 the Hanseatic towns on the Baltic coasts 
and at the mouth of the Elbe were startled out of their commer- 
cial propriety by a novel and fantastic apparition. A horde of 
swarthy and sinister figures, in aspect and manners strangely 
unlike any samples of humanity which had till then come within 
the range of the worthy burghers’ experience, suddenly appeared 
before the gates, first of Luneburg, then successively of Hamburg, 
Liibeck, Wismar, Rostock, and Straslund. They were, the chron- 
iclers inform us, uncouth in form as well as hideous in complexion, 
and their whole exterior betokened the lowest depth of poverty 
and degradation. The wretchedness of their plight was rendered 
more conspicuous by the bizarre fragments of Oriental finery 
with which it was sought to modify or conceal it. An ample 
cloak, draped in classic fashion, and striped with gay colors, 
which, though half obliterated by time and travel, still recalled 
the fabrics of Tunis or Damascus, usually disguised the filth and 
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raggedness of their remaining apparel. Even when this relic of 
dignified: costume was absent, a gaudy handkerchief or brilliant 
cockade never failed to denote the grotesque solicitude of these 
singular strangers for the adornment of their unprepossessing 
persons. The women and young children traveled in rude carts, 
drawn by asses or mules; the men trudged alongside, casting 
fierce and suspicious glances at those they met from underneath 
their lowering brows; the elder children, unkempt and half-clad, 
swarmed in every direction, calling with shrill cries the attention 
of the passers-by to their uncommon feats of jugglery and 
legerdemain. 

At the head of this motley caravan roGce two principal leaders, 
followed by a train of minor dignitaries, They were pompously 
mounted on gayly caparisoned horses, and all the insignia by 
which the baronial rank was at that period distinguished were 
parodied in their trapping and accouterments. It was observed, 
however, that the hounds which their attendants held in leash 
showed more eagerness to worry the peaceful inmates of the-farm- 
yard than to chase the wild denizens of the forest; and their 
masters were quickly suspected of entertaining a livelier taste for 
domestic rapine than for field sports. These nondescript chief- 
tains styled themselves “Dukes of Little Egypt,” and called 
their followers Secane, a word quickly transformed by Teutonic 
pronunciation into its modern representative, Zigeuner. Among 
the lower orders, however, the new arrivals were long familiarly 
known by the appellation of “ Tartars,” which, in those days of 
rough-and-ready classification, was in Germany applied indiscrim- 
inately to all nomad tribes.—Page 60. 


These were an exploring body of a few thousand in advance, 
and, as they were able to move with surprising celerity, they 
appear at a great variety of points in Europe during the ensu- 
ing decades. 

As to the origin of these tribes popular theories only tell us 
what it was not. “One theory recognizes them as descend- 
ants of the wandering votaries of Isis; another identifies them 
with the ‘mixed multitude’ which followed Israel out of 
Egypt. According to one view, they fled from Bactria before 
the incursions of the White Huns and Afghans; according to 
another, they turned westward on the fall of Babylon; accord- 
ing to a third, they entered Egypt with the Maimelukes. 
These are, moreover, but specimens, and by no means the least 
favorable that could be produced, of the random notions which 
have prevailed even among thoughtful men on this point. 
We will not trespass upon our readers’ time and patience by 
stopping to expose the fallacies on which these loose conjectures 
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severally rest. Not an iota of real evidence can be adduced 
in favor of any one of them, and historical research would be- 
“come an empty phrase if such crude imaginings were to pass 
current as rational hypotheses.’ —Page 64: 


LINGUISTIC *EVIDENCE OF ORIGIN, 


We can say with confidence that the people whose name, Gypsy, 
in several European languages, including our own, implies an 
Equptian descent, have at no time entered into collective relations 
with the dwellers in the land of Pharaoh. Gypsies are indeed 
found in Egypt, as in almost every other part of the habitable 
globe, but under the same conditions as elsewhere, They are alien 
wanderers by the shores of the Nile, as they are along the banks 
of the Thames, and their dusky tents are equally foreign to the 
soil when they blot the yellow sands at the base of the Great 
Pyramid and when they are pitched on the greensward beside 
Melrose and Stonehenge. It is certain that if the gypsies had 
approached Europe by way of Egypt some Coptic admixture 
would have penetrated into their speech. This not being the 
case, we unhesitatingly conclude that their route must have lain 
in a different direction. On the other hand, from the fact that, 
of the thirteen European dialects of Romany, all without excep- 
tion contain a well-marked Greek element, the inference is obvi- 
ous that the entire body, previous to their dispersion through 
the rest of Europe, halted during some considerable time among 
a Greek-speaking population, On the same principle, when an 
analysis of the English gypsy tongue discloses the existence of 
Slav, Magyar, German, and French ingredients, side by side with 
the invariable Greek constituent, all flung pell-mell into the orig- 
inal Indian receptacle, we are justified in asserting that the 
gypsies of England must, at some stage of their wanderings, have 
lived in countries where these various languages were severally 
spoken. By similar reasoning we arrive at a corresponding con- 
clusion in the case of each of the other European tribes. We 

can even go one step farther. The common stock of gypsy 

ech is found to contain a certain number of words unmistak- 
ably Persian and Armenian; and, guided by this unerring indi- 
cation, we are enabled to follow these mysterious nomads hack- 
ward along two stages of their long Asiatic pilgrimage. Thus, 
their language not only betrays their Indian origin, but reveals a 
sojourn on the table- lands of Irak and Anatolia, a prolonged halt 
in the Grecian peninsula, and records the subsequent intercourse 
of each separate horde with the different European nations.— 
Pave 65, 

The fundamental Romany idiom, when stripped of the miscel- 
laneous foreign overgrowths which, in different countries, variously 
conceal its true form, is found, notwithstanding its present de- 
graded condition, to belong by hereditary right to a highly aris- 
tocratic family of languages. The pedigree of this Plantagenet 
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in rags is decipherable in the complex grammatical structure and 
elaborate phonetic system inherited, at least collaterally, from 
the most ancient and illustrious of Aryan tongues. Romany 
stands in precisely the same relation to Sanskrit as the living lan- 
guages of northern India, and is, in every respect, strictly co- 
ordinate with them. The analogy is, indeed, so close that it has 
been ranked as an eighth beside ‘the seven representative forms of 
speech selected by Mr. J. C. Beames* as the most widely diffused 
and characteristic among the numerous Aryan dialects spoken 
south of the Himalayas. It is, then, certain, not only that they 
sprang from the same source, but that they were developed under 
the same conditions and in one common home, which can have 
been no other than the peninsula of Hindustan.—Page 66. 


LINGUISTIC PERIOD OF THE GYPSY ORIGIN, 


There is a portentous gap in our acquaintance with Indian 
tongues between the disappearance of the Prakrits, or intermedi- 
ate idioms, about the beginning of our era, and the emergence, 
with the poet Chand, in the twelfth century, of the modern ana- 
lytical dialects. In the interval a radical change had taken place. 

houetic decay had worn down the Old- Indian case suffixes until 
they were no longer fit for service, and dialectic regeneration had 
stepped in to supply the deficiency by expedients of its own 
choosing. Now Romany agrees with the New-Indian languages, 
not only in the general principle of their inflection, but ‘also. in 
the particular means employed for the purpose ; and it may, 
therefore, be looked upon as certain that its separation from the 
aoa stock occurred subsequently to the formation of those 

inguages. But we have already seen that the data are wanting 
which would have enabled us to fix this period definitively. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Miklosich, after careful consideration, believed 
himself able to indicate approximately the year 1000 A. D. as the 
probable epoch of the dispersion of the gypsies.—Page 67. 





HISTORIC CONJECTURE OF GYPSY ORIGIN, 


Philology identifies the Gypsies with the Larys or Jats, of 
whose origin the following account is given :— 


In the great Persian Epic, the “Shahnameh,” “ Book of 
Kings,” Firdusi relates an historical tradition to the “following ef- 
fect. About the year 420 A.D., Behram-Gir, a wise and benef- 
icent ruler of the Sassanian dynasty, finding that his poorer sub- 
jects languished for lack of recreation, bethought himself of some 
means by which to divert their spirits amid the oppressive cares 
of a laborious life. For this purpose he sent an embassy to Shan- 
kal, King of Canoj and Maharajah of India, with whom he had 
entered into a strict bond of amity, requesting him to select from 

* Hindi, Marathi, Bengali, Sindhi, Panjabhi, Gujarati, and Orya, A Comparae 
tive Grammar of Indian Languages. London: 1872. 
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among his subjects, and transmit to the dominions of his Persian 
ally, such persons as could, bv their arts, help to lighten the bur- 
- den of existence, and lend a charm to the monotony of toil. The . 
result, was the importation of twelve thonsand minstrels, male and 
female, to whom the king assigned certain lands, as well as an 
ample supply of corn and cattle, to the end that, living independ- 
ently, they might provide his people with gratuitous amusement. 
But at the end of one year they were found to have neglected 
agricultural operations, to have wasted their seed-corn, and to be 
thus destitute of all means of subsistence. Then Behram-Gir, 
being angry, commanded them to take their asses and instruments, 
and roam through the country, earning a livelihood by their songs. 
The poet concludes as follows: “The Lary, agreeably to this 
mandate, now wander about the world in search of employment, 
associating with dogs and wolves, and thieving on the road by 
day and by night.” 

These words, written more than eight centuries and a half ago, 
accurately describe the condition of one of the nomad tribes of 
Persia at the present day. Their name, which has continued un- 
changed since the time of Firdusi, probably means “ street-sing- 
ers,” and they must not be confounded with the settled inhabit- 
ants of Luristan, the principal haunt of the vagrant Lary being 
Kurdistan. They have been commonly identified by travelers as 
members of the gypsy family, and Sir Henry Pottinger’s descrip- 
tion of those encountered by him in Beloochistan strongly coun- 
tenances this view. 

“The Loories,” he writes, “are a class of vagabonds who have 
no fixed habitations, and in many other respects their character 
bears a marked affinity to the gypsies of Europe. They speak a 
dialect peculiar to themselves, have a king to each troop, and are 
notorious for kidnaping and pilfering. Their favorite pastimes 
are drinking, daneing, and music, the instruments of which they 
invariably carry along with the fraternity, which is likewise at- 
tended by half a dozen of bears and monkeys, that are broke in 
to perform all manner of grotesque tricks. In each company 
there are always two or three members who profess an insight 
into the abstruse sciences of Ruml and Qoorua, besides other 
modes of divining, which procure them a ready admission into 
every society, among a people who believe so firmly in predesti- 
nation.”—P. 68. 

What drove the Jats westward ? 


It was from the Ghaznevide conqueror and at home that the in- 
dependence of the Jats received its death-blow. The victorious 
army of Mahmoud, when returning laden with spoil from the 
Somnauth expedition of 1025, was attacked and pillaged by them 
on the banks of the Indus, Their temerity was chastised with 
exemplary rigor. Broken and dispersed by the resistless arms of 
the Sultan of Ghazni, they were not, however, annihilated, and the 
Jat tribe still forms the staple of the Sikh population in the Pun- 
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jab, as well as the majority of the cultivators and cattle-breeders 
of Sinde. 

We have seen that, from linguistic considerations alone, this 
event has been assigned to a period not far from the year 1000 
A.D. In 1025 occurred, as already mentioned, the overwhelming 
disaster inflicted on the Jats by the retributive arms of the Ghaz- 
nevide Sultan. The inference can scarcely be resisted that the 
two circumstances were linked together as cause and effect, and 
that the wanderings of the gypsies in Europe are but the expiring 
reverberations of the great blow struck many centuries ago at 
their ancestors in the Punjab.—Pp. 69, 70. 


Gypsy prospects :— 


There can be no doubt that their contact with European peo- 
ples has been productive of innumerable evils to European so- 
ciety. Society vainly endeavored to defend itself by proscription 
and persecution, In England, in the reign of Elizabeth, it was 
“felony without benefit of clergy” to be seen for one month in 
the fellowship of the “outlandish people calling themselves 
Egyptians.” In France, the States of Orleans decreed in 1561 
that they should be proceeded against with fire and sword. In 
Spain they were banished by repeated edicts under the severest 
penalties. In Italy they were forbidden to remain more than two 
nights in the same place. In Germany they were shot down like 
wild beasts, They were persecuted in England as harborers of 
Jesuits; they were denounced in Germany as spies of the Turk; 
in Spain they were accused of driving with the Moors a nefarious 
traffic in Christian children; in Turkey they are still believed to 
be devourers of human flesh. Some of these imputations were 
absolutely false; some were grossly exaggerated. All were readily 
believed, and vigorously acted upon, but to no purpose. The race, 


“ More outcast and despised than Moor or Jew,” 


throve and multiplied exceedingly, each generation inheriting from 
its predecessor a more irreconcilable aversion to settled life, and a 
deeper hatred of the communities which they infested and which 
epurned them. 

In the last century, however, a change came over the spirit of 
several European Governments in their regard. Maria Theresa in 
1768, and Charles IIL. of Spain in 1783, took measures for edu- 
cating and training these poor wanderers in habits of Christian 
morality and continuous industry. The upshot was sufficiently 
satisfactory to encourage the imitation of their example, and the 
same experiment is now being tried in Russia with signal success ; 
while the recent emancipation of the Wallachian gypsies has al- 
ready been attended by the best results. Among ourselves their 
worst enemies in modern times have been railway companies, in- 
closure acts, and rural police. Iu the presence of these unrelent- 
ing agents of what a French author has called “our liberticide 
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civilization,” the tents of the Romany people vanish, and the tongue 
of the Romany ‘people becomes a half-remembered jargon. But 
’ these irrepressible strangers die out in one direction only to 
emerge with renewed vitality in another. Gypsy encampments 
have lately been seen for the first time during many generations 
in Ireland, and gypsy bands may now be found roaming through 
all the vast spaces of the Western States of America from the 
St. Lawrence to the Rio Grande. Thus they seem about to re- 
gain in the New World the ground which the pressure of increas- 
ing population has cut from under their feet in the Old, and will, 
no doubt, find in the Far West, during many centuries to come, 
that middle district between barbarism and culture which forms 
their appropriate element.—P. 75. 


FRAZER'S MAGAZINE. London, August, 1878. 

This number of Frazer’s contains a characteristic article by 
our former contributor, Edward W. Blyden, entitled “ Africa 
and the Africans: Bya Negro.” The Magazine holds a high 
place in modern English literature; the August is a number 
of marked excellence; but for piquant thought, ready scholar- 
ship, and graceful English style, this writer is quite the peer 
of his co-contributors in the number. 

Mr. Blyden’s article attempts to vindicate the African 
character before a Caucasian audience. He complains of the 
cruel unanimity of Caucasians ii maligning the negro char- 
acter, assigns what he considers the valid cause for African in- 
feriority, and maintains that the African nature has ample 
capacity, with fair play from other races, for a noble and benef- 
icent future. The malign ridicule, above specified, comes 
alike from liberalistic and evangelistic sources, now trom the 
Westminster Review, and anon from our Methodist -Quarter- 
ly. Our able contributor, Dr. Wentworth, who not long since 
furnished to our pages an article on Africa, meets the tollow- 


ing rebuff: 
DR. WENTWORTH AND THE AFRICAN. 


In speaking of the love of music for which Africans are every- 
where noted, Sir Samuel Baker says, with a touch of exaggeration: 


The natives are passionately fond of music. I believe the safest way to travel 
in these wild countries would be to play the cornet without ceasing, which could 
insure a safe passage. A London organ-grinder would march through Central 
Africa followed by an admiring and enthusiastic crowd, who, if his tunes were 
lively, would form a dancing escort of most untiring materials... .. A man who, in 
full Highland dress, could at any time collect an audience by playing a lively air 
with the bagpipe, would be regarded with great veneration by the natives, and 
would be listened to when an archbishop by his side would be totally disregarded, 
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After quoting this passage, a grave American divine, in an 
elaborate article on Africa in an American Review, could see 
nothing from which to infer any noble qualities in the negro, and 
could not let the opportunity pass without indulging in the con- 
ventional giggle. Continuing Baker’s joke, he still further de- 
grades the impression, in order, apparently, to develop the smile 
into a “broad grin.” He says: “An African’s religion finds 
vent at his heels. Songs and dances form no inconsiderable part 
of the worship at a Southern colored camp-meeting. If we were 
constructing a ritual for the race we should certainly include this 
Shaker element.” 

* An African’s religion” is inferred from what takes place at “a 
Southern colored camp-meeting.” “A ritual for the whole race” 
must “include the Shaker element.” We would assure the rev- 
erend doctor that such a “ritual” would be an egregious failure. 
The “Shaker element” prevails chiefly, if not entirely, among 
negroes, or “colored” people, who have been trained under the 
influence of the denomination of which Dr, Wentworth himself 
is a distinguished ornament. But only a comparatively small 
number of Africans are shouting Methodists. The greater por- 


tion of the race who are not pagans are either Mohammedans or 

: : ° bs wt Pee oe x 
Roman Catholics, and their “religion” does not * find vent at 
their heels.”—Page 190. 


Mr. Blyden’s main base of defense of the African character 


is the slave-trade. Races in advance of the Africans have 
demoralized and ruined almost the entire tribes of the conti- 
nent, and but for natural preventives would have depopulated 
it. As it is, they have rendered all life insecure, all permanent 
residence, culture, and civilization impracticable, and have 
spread depravation by wars, in which bribery has armed one 
chief and tribe against another, the kidnapping of the people 
being the object. 
CHARACTER AND EFFECTS OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


We have no detailed account of the proceedings of the slave- 
hunters who captured the unfortunate creatures represented on 
Egyptian monuments; but we have pretty full accounts of the 
origin and character of the modern slave-trade, and we give here 
a summary from an able and well-informed source; 


Within two centuries after the suppression of slavery in Europe, the Portu- 
guese, in imitation of those piracies which existed in the uncivilized ages of the 
world, made their descents on Africa, and, committing depredations on the coast, 
first carried the wretched inhabitants into slavery. This practice, thus inconsid- 
erable at its commencement, became general, and our ancestors, together with 
Spaniards, French, and most of the maritime powers of Europe, soon followed 
the piratioal example; and thus did the Europeans revive a custom which their 
own ancestors had so lately exploded from a consciousness of its impiety. The 
sunfortunate Africans fled from the coast, aud sought, in the interior parts of the 
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country, a retreat from the persecution of their invaders; but the Europeans still 
pursued them, entered their rivers, sailed up into the heart of the country, sur- 
prised the Africans in their recesses, and carried them into slavery. The next 

. step which the Europeans found it necessary to take was that of settling in the 
country, of securing themselves by fortified posts, of changing their svstem of 
force into that of pretended liberality, and by opening by every species of bribery 
and corruption a communication with the natives. Accordingly tiiey ere¢ted their 
forts and factories, landed their merchandise, and endeavored by a peaceful de- 
portment, by presents, and by every appearance of munificence, to allure the at- 
tachment and confidence of the Africans. Treaties of peace and commerce were 
concluded with the chiefs of the country, in which it was agreed that the kings 
on their part should from this period sentence prisoners of war and convicts to 
European servitude, and that the Europeans should supply them in return with 
the luxuries of Europe.* 


Thus began that horrible traffic which for generations has dis- 
tracted the African continent. The discovery of America stimu- 
lated the traffic and intensified its horrors. 


Africans were deported to slaughter virgin forests, to test the capability of vir- 
gin soils, and to enrich both hemispheres with sugar, tobacco, cotton, and wines. 
And it is due to the terrors of its harborless coast, the malaria of its mangrove 
swamps, its burning deserts, its dangerous beasts and reptiles, its impenetrable 
jungles, its wary tribes prepared either for fignt or fight, that Africa was not en- 
tirely depopulated to satisfy the greed of Christian nations for slaves during the 
last four centuries. 


Though under the pressure of enlightened Christian sentiment 
the traffic has been abandoned by Christian nations, still the con- 
tinent is made to bleed at almost every pore. Notwithstanding 
all that has been written and said on this subject, those who have 
seen any thing of the horrors of the traffic, which no pen can 
adequately describe, are solemnly impressed with the necessity of 
urging continually upon the public mind, with every possible em- 

hasis and reiteration, the importance of its suppression. — Liv- 
ingstone says: “ When endeavoring to give some account of the 
slave-trade of East Africa it was necessary to keep far within the 
truth, in order not to be thought guilty of exaggeration, (a thing 
Livingstone always abhorred ;) but in sober seriousness the sub- 
ject does not admit of exaggeration. To overdraw its evils is a 
simple impossibility. The sights I have seen, though common 
incidents of the traffic, are so nauseous that I always strive to 
drive them from my memory. In the case’ of most disagreeable 
recollections I can succeed, in time, in consigning them to obliv- 
ion; but the slaving scenes come back unbidden, and make me 
start up at dead of night, horrified by their vividness.” 

Sir Samuel Baker, in his “ Albert Nyanza,” describes an attack 
made upon a village for slaves, as follows: ‘‘ Marching through 
the night, guided by their negro hosts, they bivonac within an 
hour’s march of the unsuspecting village, doomed to an attack 
about half an hour before the break of day. Quietly surrounding 
the sleeping villages, they fire the grass huts in all directions, and 
pour volleys of musketry through the flaming thatch. Panic- 


* Rees’s New Cyclopedia, art. “Slavery.” 
Fourtu Serigs, Vor, XX X.—46 
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stricken, the unfortunate victims rush from the burning dwellings, 
the men are shot down like pheasants in a battue, while the women 
and children are kidnapped and secured, the herds of cattle are 
driven away, and the human victims lashed together, forming a 
living chain, while a general plunder of the premises ensues.” 

In his “Ismailia” he says: “It is impossible to know the act- 
ual number of slaves taken from Central Africa annually... . 
The loss of life attendant upon the capture and subsequent 
treatment of the slaves is frightful. The results of this 
forced emigration, combined with the insecurity of life and prop- 
erty, is the withdrawal of the population from the infested dis- 
tricts. The natives have the option of submission to every insult, 
to the violation of their women and the pillage of their crops, or 
they must either desert their homes and seek independence in dis- 
tant districts, or they must ally themselves with their oppressors 
to assist in the oppression of other tribes, Thus the seeds of an- 
archy are sown throughout Africa, The result is horrible con- 
fusion, distrust on all sides, treachery, devastation, and ruin. 

“Graves and numerous skeletons (says Cameron) testified to the 
numbers whose lives had been sacrificed on this trying march, 
while slave clogs and forks still attached to some bleached bones, 
or lying by their side, gave only too convincing a proof that the 
demon of the slave-trade still exerted his influence in this part of 
Africa.” 

Schweinfurth, the German traveler, who traveled for some time 
in charge of the Nile slavers, and witnessed their diabolical pro- 
ceedings, says that the “traders of Darfoor and Kordofan are as 
coarse, unprincipled, and villainous a set as imagination can con- 
ceive.”—Pp. 182-184. 

Defenders of our American slavery have usually maintained 
that our patriarchal institution has raised at least the imported 
slaves to a higher civilization, Mr. Blyden opines that it is 
the source of all the African degradation at home, and that 
the great body of immigrants coming from America thus 
far bring a degradation from their servile habits acquired in 
slavery very much unfitting them to be leaders in African 
civilization. It may be better when negro freemen, with manly 
character and culture acquired from freedom, voluntarily 
emigrate from America to Africa. 


ELOQUENT STATEMENT OF THE SITUATION, 


Africa has been spoiled by all the races alien to her, and, 
under their stimulating example, by her own sons. Other races 
have passed through the baptism of slavery, as a stepping-stone 
to civilization and independence, but none has toiled under the 
crushing weight of a servitude so protracted, and inflicted from 
so many sources. Millenniums mark the period of the bondage 
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and humiliation of Africa’s children. The four quarters of the 
globe have heard their groans and been sprinkled and stained 
-with their blood. All that passed by have felt at liberty to con- 
temn and plunder. The oppressors of this race have been men 
with religion, and men without religion—Christians, Mohammed- 
ans, and Pagans, Nations with the Bible, and nations with the 
Koran, and nations without Bible or Koran—all have joined in 
afflicting this continent. And now the last of her oppressors, 
tearing from her bosom annually half a million of her children, are 
nations with the Koran. All travelers tell us that when the Arab 
traders in East Africa are suppressed the work will be done. This 
will no doubt be accomplished before very long. The Viceroy 
of Egypt is pledged to England to suppress the traffic, and in a 
given time to abolish slavery altogether. 

It was a long time before the Christian world discovered, or 
rather admitted, the wrong in the slave-trade; and we are per- 
suaded that just as the truth in Christianity produced, though 
tardily, a Wilberforce and a Clarkson, so the truth in Islam will 
raise up, is now raising up, Muslim philanthropists and reformers 
who will give to the negro the hand of a brother, and perhaps, 
outstripping their Christian brethren in liberality, accord him an 
equal share in political and social privileges—a liberality in deal- 
ing with weaker races which some Europeans confess themselves 
nnable to exercise.—Pp. 195, 196. 





German Reviews. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KIRCHENGESCHICHTE. (Journal for Church History.) Edited by 
Dr. Brigger. Vol. I, No.3. ssays: 1. Scutrer, Julius Africanus as Source 
of the pseudo-Justinian Cohortatio ad Grecos, 2. M.Gass, Vincentius of Beau- 
vais and the Speculum Morale. 3. A. Ritscat, The Origin of the Lutheran 
Church. 4 A. Rrrscat, George Witzel’s Secession from Lutheranism. Crit- 
tcal Reviews: MOLLER, The Literature of 1875, 1876, and 1877 on the History 
of Christian Doctrines. Miscellaneous: 1. ZAHN, Macarius of Magnesia. 
2. Kotpg, Movements among the German Augustinians, and Luther’s Journey 
to Rome. 3. KoLpg, Luther and the General of the Augustinian Order at 
Rome in 1518 and 1520, 

Vol. II, No. 4. Essays: 1. DecHEND, Character and History of the Old Christian 
Sibyls. 2. Gass, Vincentius of Beauvais and the Specwlum Morale. Critical 
Reviews: Sepp, History of Protestantism in the Netherlands. The Literature 
of the Years from 1875 to 1877. Miscellaneous: 1. A. HARNACK, Chronology 
of the Writings of Tertullian. 2. Jacont, Rationalism in the Earlier Part of the 
Middle Ages. 3. MULLER, A Report on the Financial Transactions of the Ro- 
man Court in Germany, and the General Condition of the German Church, 
4, Wat1z, Critique of the Luther Legend. 


Dr. Dechend, evangelical pastor at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
gives, in his article on the Character and History of the Sibyl- 
line Oracles of the old Christian Church, the results of special 
and long-eontinued studies. The Sibylline Oracles ef the old 
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Christian Church, which in modern times have been edited by 
Friedlieb (1859) and by Alexandre, (1869, 2d edition,) must be 
well distinguished from the old pagan works of the same name, 
which, with the exception of a few fragments, are no longer 
extant, and from the Sibylline Oracles of the Middle Ages, 
which are much less important. Those of the old Christian 
Church were collected in the course of the fifth and sixth cent- 
uries after Christ, and contain partly Jewish, partly Christian 
prophecies. The oldest of them (Book III) belongs to the sec- 
ond century before Christ, while the youngest portions of the 
collection did not originate until the fourth century after Christ. 
The preface of the collector is still extant, but the time when 
he lived is uncertain. Certain, on the other hand, it is that 
the present comprehensive collection had been preceded by 
others of smaller compass. The author enters into a very full 
and elaborate investigation of every book of the collection, and 
takes oceasion to acquaint us with the entire recent literature 
on the subject. As the final result of his investigations, he 
finds that nearly all the Sibylline Oracles of the Christian 
Church were controlled by heretical, or heterodox, or at least 
separatistic influences. 

Dr. Th. Kolde, lecturer on theology at the University of 
Marburg, has for some time been engaged in the preparation 
of a work on John von Staupitz, the vicar-general of the con- 
gregation of Augustinian monks to which Luther belonged. 
He has, therefore, made extensive researches in the European 
libraries, and has found several manuscripts which in his opin- 
ion have not been made use of before. The interesting two 
little articles which he contributes to the above numbers of the 
“ Journal for Church History ” refer to the life of Dr. Martin 
Luther, and, as the author thinks, shed a new light upon some 
points of it. The former treats of the time from March, 1509, 
when Luther became baccalaureus beblicus, until October, 1512, 
when he was promoted to a doctor of theology. About this 
period in Luther’s life we had hitherto less information than 
about any other period. It was only known that he had been 
for some time in Erfurt, and that shortly before his promotion 
he had made a journey to Rome in behalf of his order. That 
this journey was probably not made in 1510, as had formerly 
been assumed, but in 1511, had already been asserted by Dr. 
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KGéstlin in his comprehensive and excellent biography of Lu- 
ther, (1875,) and Dr. Kolde agrees with this assertion, but he 
‘then enters into a fuller discussion of the precise point of time 
and into the causes of the journey. Luther himself speaks 
only of his wish to make a general confession of his life, but 
his first biographer, Melanchthon, expressly refers to the con- 
troversies existing at that time between the German Augustin- 
ians as the principal cause of the journey. Dr. Kolde gives a 
very minute account of these controversies, with frequent ref- 
erence to manuscripts as yet unpublished, and finds that Luther 
was sent in company with John of Malines to Rome by the 
vicar-general, Staupitz, in order to secure the carrying through 
of a change in the constitution of the German Augustinians, in 
behalf of which both Staupitz and his predecessor, Andreas 
Proles, had been very active. 

The second article refers to some measures adopted by the 
vicar-general of the Augustinian eremites, Gabriel Venetus, for 
the purpose of silencing the voice of Luther. When the Au- 
gustinian general, A’quidius of Viterbo, a man not altogether 
unfriendly to the religious reformation, was made a cardinal, 
Pope Leo X. offered the position of vicar-general of the ere- 
mites (a branch of the order) to Gabriel Venetus, and when 
the latter at first declined the position, finally prevailed upon 
him to aceept by pointing to the importance of the mission to 
appease “that man” Luther, Leo still being of opinion that 
at that time it would be easy to extinguish the recent flame, 
but that a further delay might have evil consequences. Dr. 
Kolde publishes from a Munich codex for the first time two 
letters of Gabriel Venetus, one to Gerard Hecker, the provin- 
cial of the Saxon province of German Augustinians, and the 
other to John Staupitz, which are very explicit in the expres- 
sion of the opinion of the Roman vicar-genera] as to how Lu- 
ther should be treated. Especially is this the case with the 
letter addressed to Hecker, who is ordered to “ have the afore- 
said brother Martin Luther seized and incarcerated, to keep 
him in custody with fettered hands and feet, and to send him 
thus to Rome.” He is authorized to lay the interdict upon 
every town and to excommunicate every person that might 
oppose the carrying out of the above order, and to do every: 
thing that might appear suitable to secure the incarceration, 
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and to doall this in the name of the Father, and the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. In case of a refusal, Hecker is threatened 
himself with the loss of all his degrees, honors, and offices. 
The letter to Hecker is dated August 25, 1518; that to Stau- 
pitz, March 15, 1520. Staupitz is believed to have resigned 
soon after receiving this letter ; he was unwilling to co-operate 
in any harsh measures against Luther, though he was too un- 
decided to join the Reformation. Hecker, on the other hand, 
became subsequently a zealous reformer. 

THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN. (Theological Essays and Reviews. Edited 
by Dr. Rream and Dr. Kostuin. Third Number. 1878.) Essays; 1. ScuMipt, 
On the Limits of a Life of Jesus. 2. GorRGENS, The Old Testament Ophir. 
Thoughts and Remarks: 1. KAwerav, Luther and his Relations to Servetus. 


2. Drege, Comparison of the Present Evangelical Preaching with that Pre- 
vailing Fifty Years Ago. 3. Roscu, The Three Pillar Apostles in the Secret 


Language of the Talmud. 
Fourth Number. 1878. Essays: 1. GorBEL, The Parable Mark iv, 26-29. 


2. Spirta, On the Personal Notices in the Second Epistle to Timothy. 
3. Scutrer, The Meeting Place of the Great Synedrium. 4. TRUMPELMANN, 
Socialism and Social Reform. Thoughts and Remarks: 1. Scumip, Robert 
Mayer, his Scientific Discoveries and his Religious Views. 2. Keppr, The 
Pietist Gisbertus Voetius at Utrecht. 3. Szipemany, Letters from Amsdorf, 


Eck, and Luther. 
It is quite unusual to meet in a periodical so grave and stately 
as the Studien und Kritiken has always been an article on a 
subject of so general and popular an interest as the article on 
Socialism and Social Reform, by A. Triimpelinann, Superintend- 
ent at Helleben, near Gotha. The appearance of the article 
in such a paper is itself another indication that all sections of 
the German Protestant Churches are awakening to the impor- 
tance which the social-democratic agitations have already at- 
tained for the future of the German Empire in general, and of 
German Protestantism in particular. In no country of the 
world do the Socialists at present constitute so strong and com- 
pact a political party asin Germany. At the general election 
of a German Reichstag in 1877 the Socialists elected twelve of 
their candidates, and, though they were fully organized in only 
two thirds of the electoral districts, they polled about 500,000 
votes out of a total of 5,500,000. At the elections recently 
held, at which the utmost efforts were made by all the Govern- 
ments of Germany to reduce the socialistic votes, they exhib- 
ited a new increase in nearly all the large cities, although they 


‘did not elect the same number of candidates. Such a numer- 


ical strength is well calculated to alarm the State Government 
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and all who regard the realization of the socialistic dream of a 
radical change of our present society as a return to chaos. It 
‘is especially alarming for the German Protestant Churches, for 
nearly all the leaders of the Socialists of Germany agree in 
proclaiming their party to be a party of atheists, and the im- 
mense majority of the adherents of this party has been re- 
cruited from Protestant, not from Roman Catholic, districts, 
The claims of the Socialists have made a profound stir in Ger- 
man literature, and the number of works on the socialistic 
question amounts to many thousands, It will, of course, be 
expected that these works present an almost infinite variety of 
views. Among the theological writers there are some who are 
ready to accept the socialistic view concerning the right of 
property and the reconstruction of society, and to confine their 
opposition to the religious radicalism of the system. <A court 
preacher of Berlin, Stécker, has made an attempt to establish 
a Christian Socialistic party, which sets forth its views in the 
Staats Socialist, and which presented at the recent election its 
own candidates in several electoral districts ; but the author of 
this article in the Studien und Kritiken undertakes to show 
that the fundamental views of the Socialists as to a reorganiza- 
tion of society are indissolubly connected with their politico- 
religious radicalism, and are fully as dangerous to the existence 
of a civilized State. The author then enters into a thorough 
disenssion of the organization of labor, and the relation exist- 
ing between labor and capital, and announces a second article 
which will disenss other fundamental questions of Socialism. 
The biographical notice of Robert Mayer by his friend, the 
Rev. Rudolf Schmid, Dean of Schwiabish Hall, derives its chief 
interest from the information which it gives on the religious 
views of the great German physicist. The name of Robert 
Mayer, the discoverer of the mechanical theory of heat, is fa- 
miliar to every student of physical science. The life of Mayer, 
like that of so many other discoverers and reformers, was one 
of great toil and hardship. When he for the first time an- 
nounced his views to the literary world he was so cruelly mis- 
represented, maligned, and ridiculed that his health received a 
terrible shock, from which he never fally recovered. Though 
he remained all life Jong a practical physician in a small Ger- 
man town, he succeeded in having his view recognized by the 
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whole scientific world, which now worships but few names in 
its entire history so highly as that of Robert Mayer. That this 
great scientist was in his religious belief a humble and devout 
believer in the personal God and the Christian revelation, and 
that he was fond of professing his belief on every public occa- 
sion, is especially noteworthy at atime when such great efforts 
are made to diffuse the impression that every further progress 
of physical science denotes a further decline of Christian belief 





French Reviews. 


REVUE CHRETIENNE, (Christian Review.) May, 1878.—1. Sucuarp, A New Ex- 
planation of the Origin of Being. 2. E. DE PRessENSE, An Individualist in 
Politics. 3. MASSEBIEN, A Quaker Missionary at Paris at the Time of Mazarin. 
4. LICHTENBERGER, German Chronicles. : 

June, 1878.—1. Staprer, The Actual Mission of French Protestantism. 2. F. 
Puavx, St. Bartholomew. 3. Ganorn, Origin and Development of Rousseau’s 
Religious Ideas. 4. PrENDER, Bible Translations. 

July, 1878.—1. Honttarp, The Church. 2. Freer, Freret and the Salon of Baron 
Holbach. 3. NreGaarp, The Roman Church and Religious Freedom. 

August, 1878.—1. BorGNER, Individualism in Public Worship. 2. BIANQUIS, 
Tbe Poetry of Southern Europe. 3, Rogaricn, A Sister of Jeanne d’Arc. 

In the July number of the Methodist Quarterly Review we 

referred (p. 545) to a new movement in favor of Protestantism 

which is now taking place in France, and awakening in many 
quarters enthusiastic hopes. As will be seen from the above 
table of contents of the Revue Chretienne, the first article of 

the June number of this periodical is specially devoted to a 

full discussion of the subject. At the head of his article the 

author, E. Stapfer, enumerates the recent literature on the sub- 
ject, which is quite extensive, and embraces, besides works from 

Bouchard, Renouvier, and Reveillard, who have already been 

referred to in our former reference to this subject, treatises from 

Laveleye, G. d’Alveilla, Albrespy, Paul Janet, and Mae All. 
Paul Janet is one of the most distinguished French teachers 

ot philosophy, and a prominent representative of that philo- 

sophical school which opposes the materialistic tendencies of 
our age, and, therefore, calls itself spirztwaliste, to which word, 
as will be seen from this definition, a meaning is given quite 
different from the one most common in the United States. 


Janet published, on December 26, 1877, in a daily paper of 
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Paris, Le Temps, an article on “ Le Mouvement Philosophique,” 
in which he reviewed a number of recent works, among others 
one by a Protestant author, Albrespy, entitled, “ How Nations 
Become Free,” (“* Comment les Peuples Deviennent Libres.”) 
Albrespy undertakes to prove, by numerous examples and a 
great display of quotations, that a nation can establish its po- 
litical and social liberties in a lasting manner only by embrac- 
ing Protestantism. Janet is not of this opinion, and remarks: 
“What does this author want? Shall France become Protest- 
ant? Is this reasonable? Is it possible? Has not the oppor- 
tunity passed three hundred years ago? Is there a man suffi- 
ciently credulous to believe that the fatherland of Bossuet and 
Voltaire can now become a disciple of Luther and Calvin ? 
One may lament the turn affairs have taken in the past; I do 
not object, but what can be done? The question has now been 
solved.” All the Protestant papers of France have replied to 
this article, and, more or less, they all indulge the hope that 
French Protestantism is on the eve of a new and more pros- 
perous era. M. Stapfer admits that some years ago he himself 
entertained but a feeble hope for any considerable progress of 
Protestantism in France, and that it seemed more probable to 
him that the next religious reformation in France could only be 
one like that attempted by Father Hyacinthe. Since then, 
however, the prospects for an advance of Protestantism have 
become much more favorable. The efforts of Father Hyacinthe 
have not led to any practical results, and only three or four 
representatives of the Old Catholic movement now remain in 
France. The odious attacks which were made upon French 
Protestants as the co-religionists of the hated Prussians have 
ceased. The Republican Government, which maintains itself 
in France in spite of the most violent opposition of the Roman 
Church, is likely to give to Protestantism a greater freedom, 
and to smooth the way for its further progress by the introdue- 
tion of universal and compulsory education. The obstacles 
which Protestants will have to overcome before they can ob- 
tain large accessions are, however, very great. “ Protestant- 
ism,” says the author of our article, “is little known in France, 
and for a long time Protestants have been looked upon as for- 
eigners. They had preserved from the time of persecution the 
habit of keeping themselves in retirement, and tke wish not 
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to be talked about. Now, as long as they will thus remain un- 
known and without influence, the people of France will have 
strong reason to remain Catholic by name. In the provinces, 
especially in the departments of the center, the inhabitants do 
really not know what a French Protestant is. We have met 
ourselves, in a provincial town, persons who believed that Prot- 
estants were always either English, or Germans, or Americans, 
but that there were no French Protestants. In such places it 
may, of course, be expected that none will separate from the 
Catholic ranks except those whom their conscience compels to 
leave; for the merchant who embraces Protestantism will 
at once lose at least one half of his customers; the magistrate 
loses his influence, the physician his patients. The physician 
may become a materialist ; the clergy will canse him but little 
trouble; but he will not be allowed to become a heretic. 
Those who act thus know well that materialism and free 
thought will not become dangerous for them, but that Protest- 
antism is dangerous.” The author then develops at length his 
views as to the best measures for promoting the new move- 
ment in behalf of Protestantism. 





Art. VIIIL—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF ASIA, 


Asta was once the cradle of Christianity and the seat of most of the 
Apostolic Churches; but never during the entire history of Christianity 
has the majority of the Asiatics belonged to the Christian Church. The 
flourishing Churches of Western Asia were sadly desolated and finally 
wrecked by the Turks, and only a few fragments, the largest of which is 
the Armenian Church, have preserved an unbroken existence until the 
present time. The total Christian population of Asia is only about 
17,000,000, in a total population of about 814,000,000. It is, however, 
a remarkable fact that the rule of the great Christian powers of 
Europe over Asiatic territory is now extending very rapidly, that already 
more than one half of the entire area of Asia is under Christian govern- 
ment, that the number of Christians is now growing very rapidly, and 
that the end of the late Eastern war, which has again so largely added 
to the power of each of the two great Christian world-empires, Russia 
and England, greatly brightens the prospects of Christianity. In the 
following lines we shall attempt to give some of the principal facts re- 
lating to the present condition of the Christian Churches of Asia. 
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Comparatively the strongest Christianity is in the Asiatic dominions of 
Russia, which embrace no less than 6,500,000 square miles, while the 
total area of Asia is estimated at about 17,300,000 square miles. 
This immense territory will never be densely populated; still, the popu- 
lation in some parts of it is increasing rapidly. Throughout Asiatic 
Russia the growth of the Russian Church keeps, naturally, pace with the 
advance of the Russian rule, and even outruns it as the Christianization of 
the native tribes makes more rapid progress than their absorption by the 
Russian nationality. The steady progress of Russia has already made 
Christianity the ruling and the most populous religion throughout North- 
ern Asia, and it may be expected that this proportion will rapidly ex- 
tend into Central Asia, The total population of Asiatic Russia amounts 
to about 13,500,000. The Russian Church claims a population of about 
5,300,000; for the sects which have separated from the Russian Church 
about 160,000 are set down, and the Gregorian Armenian Church num- 
bers a population of 600,000. The Eastern Churches in general, there- 
fore, control a population of about 6,060,000. The Church of Rome, 
including the United Armenian Church, numbers a population of about 
51,000, and various Protestant Churches an aggregate of about 14,000. 
It may be said, therefore, that about one half of the population of 
Asiatic Russia is Christian. 

Asiatic Turkey embraces most of the remnants of the ancient Christian 
Churches. The large majority of these belong to the Greek and Armen- 
ian communions. Besides these, there are Nestorians and Jacobites. 
Trustworthy statistical reports on the present condition of all these 
Churches are wanting. Small numbers of each of these four Eastern 
Churches have, in the course of time, connected themselves with the 
Church of Rome, retaining, however, their ancient rites and some other 
peculiarities. They are commonly known as the United Greeks, United 
Armenians, United Chaldeans, (Nestorians,) and United Syrians, (Jacob- 
ites.) At the head of each is a Patriarch. Besides them, the entire 
tribe of the Maronites, numbering about 140,000 persons, is united with 
the Church of Rome. E, J. Ravenstein, in a treatise on the population 
of Russia and Turkey in the “ Journal of the Statistical Society,” (Sept., 
1877,) assumes the total population of Asiatic Turkey to be about 
16,300,000, and estimates the Christian population at 2,800.000. The 
Christians he divides into Greeks, 1,480,000; Armenians, 740,000; Ro- 
man Catholics, 100,000; Protestants, 10,000; Maronites, etc., 487,000. 
This is not a good classification, as the Maronites are Roman Catholics, 
Generally the entire population connected with the Eastern Churches is 
estimated about 8,000,000; that connected with the Church of Rome, in- 
cluding the Maronites and those fragments of the Eastern communions 
which have acknowledged the supremacy of the Pope, at about 260,000. 
They are about divided as follows: United Greeks, (Melchites,) 25,000; 
United Armenians, 75,000; United Chaldeans and United Syrians, 
20.000; Maronites, 140,000. A portion of the United Arminians and the 
United Chaldeans stand at present, however, in opposition to the Pope. 
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The Asiatic territory under British rule amounts to about 1,600,000 
square miles, which is about one quarter of the: Russian territory, and 
one eleventh of the whole area of Asia. The population ruled by Great 
Britain, if we include the tributary States of India, exceeds 242,000,000, 
more than eighteen times as much as the Asiatic population of Russia, 
and more than one quarter of the entire population of Asia. Enumera- 
tions to ascertain the religious creeds of the inhabitants of India were 
taken in the various provinces and tributary States during the years 1868 
to 1876. <A verification of all these returns, with the results of the gen- 
eral census of India, furnished the following classification of the leading 
creeds in the provinces under British administration :— 
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Creede. Numbers. Creede. Numbers. 
SEBOR.:. it's siehews a's oc ves ARO RIR S68: 1 Chrtethaiienes co. s siceveccs 897,216 
Mohammedans 382,537 | Other creeds 5,102,823 
Buddbists 2,832,85 1,977,400 


Sikhs 
PU iteksenkecsne .. 191,065,445 


These figures refer to the provinces of India which are under direct 
British administration, and do not include the tributary States, which 
have an aggregate population of 50,325,457 persons. Some of these na- 
tive States largely add to the Christian population of India. This is es- 
pecially the case with Travancore and Cochin, both situated in the pres- 
idency of Madras. Travancore alone had, according to an official cen- 
sus taken in 1875, 470,000 Christians in a total population of 2,311,379, 
and Cochin, which has a total population of 601,114, is likewise largely 
Christian. Since the taking of the census very large accessions to the 
Protestant Churches have taken place in sevcral provinces, and this move- 
ment is still going on. The present Christian population of British In- 
dia, inclusive of the native States, cannot fall much short of 1,700,000, 
divided about as follows: Roman Church, 1,100,000; Protestant 
Churches, 300,000; Christians of St. Thomas and Jacobites, 300,000. 
Next to British India, the island of Ceylon is the most important British 
possession in Asia, It had in 1875 a population of 2,459,542 persons, 
among whom about 113,000 were Roman Catholics, and 42,000 Protest- 
ants. The other British possessions iu Asia add no more than a few 
thousands to the number of either Catholics or Protestants. We esti- 
mate, therefore, the Christian population of British Asia about as fol- 
lows: Roman Catholics, 1,320,000; Protestants, 350,000; Eastern 
Churches, 300,000. Total, 1,970,000. 

Besides the Russians and English, also the French, Netherlanders, 
Spaniards, and Portuguese own large territories in Asia. Their ag- 
gregate amounts to about 1,000,000 square miles. The population of 
these territories was estimated in 1878, as follows :— 

Spanish possessions it 
French a including the tributary State of Cambodja.. 2,761,000 


Portuguese ‘ ninaennie . 766,000 
Dutch 24,838,000 
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The population in the Spanish possessions, which embrace the Philip- 
pine Islands, is nominally connected with the Church of Rome, 30 far as 
Spanish rule extends, France has a Catholic population in Cochin 
China of 43,000, in Cambodja of 10,000, and in its East India posses- 
sions of about 250,000. Portugal owns in Asia Goa, Macao, and a part 
of the island of Timor. In Goa and Macao Catholicism has been the 
ruling Church for about three centuries, while Timor has no Catholic 
Churches, and only pays tribute to Portugal. We estimate the nominally 
Catholic population in the Spanish possessions at 4,000,000; in the French 
possessions at 300,000, in the Portuguese possessions at 350,000. The 
Protestant population in all these territories is insignificant. 

The Government of the Netherlands has Jong shown to all Christian 
missionaries a spirit not only of indifference, but of disgraceful hostility. 
It has designedly impeded instead of promoting the work of missions. 
This period has now passed away; the Christian missionaries are pro- 
tected in the preaching of the Gospel, and laudable efforts are made for 
the establishment of schools and the diffusion of education. Protest- 
antism has gained a firm footing on Java and Celebes, and begins to 
extend on the other islands. The total population connected with the 
Protestant Churches in the Dutch colonies is estimated at about 170,000, 
while the Church of Rome, which has a Vicar Apostolic in Batavia, 
claims a population of about 80,000. 

It is one of the brightest pages in the missionary history of the Church 
of Rome that out of long and bloody persecutions she has been able to 
save in China a population of nearly 500,000. The Catholic population 
in China proper was estimated in 1878 at about 450,000, for whom there 
were 328 European and 203 native priests in 22 Vicarates Apostolic, (dio- 
ceses.) Of the Chinese dependencies Corea had about 20,000, Mongolia 
5,000, Mantchooria 9,000, and Tibet 10,000 Catholics. In Japan, where 
the last vestiges of the Churches established in the sixteenth century 
were believed to have been rooted out, many descendants of former 
Catholics have been found to have secretly adhered to their Church, and 
they have recently begun to rally again openly around the altar of Rome. 
The missionaries claim 20,000 as being again in full communion with 
their Church, and they estimate the number of those in whom religious 
meetings and the practice of religious rites have maintained some kind 
of traditional connection with the missions of the sixteenth century, at 
more than 100,000. The comparatively largest number of converts the 
Church of Rome counts in the empire of Anam, where she had in 1878 a 
population of 483,000, or about 2.2 per cent. of the whole population. 
The kingdom of Burmah has about 5,000, that of Siam 25,000, and 
Persia 10,000 Catholics. 

Protestant missions outside of the territories controlled by Christian 
governments are of comparatively recent origin. Hardly any of them 
antedate the nineteenth century. Now, however, numerous societies are 
vying with each other in occupying the immense field. In several places 
important triumphs. have been obtaimed, and the prospect throughout is 
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encouraging. The population connected with the mission in China is 
about 25,000, in Japan 4,000, and Persia 3,000. 

If we now try to tabulate the statistical information contained in the 
foregoing remarks, the present condition of the Christian Churches of 
Asia will be shown by the following table :— 


Eastern Roman Catholic Protesta: Tota 
Church. Church, Christians, 
Russia 5,941,000 51,000 6,006,000 
260,000 8,270,000 
RUNG cc ccccccccscctsces 50,000 10,000 63,000 
China 5,000 500,000 53,0000 
Japan 2,000 20,000 26,000 
483,000 oe 483,000 
5,000 esee 5,000 
oi 25,000 25,000 
300,000 1,320,000 1,970,000 
ove 800,000 ° 300,000 
Spanish sede 4,000,000 eevee 4,000,000 
Portuguese eens 850,000 * 850,000 
80,000 250,000 


9,298,000 7,404,000 17,278,000 
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The Doctrine of the Apocalypse, and its Relations to the Doctrine of the Gospel and 
Epistles of John. By Pastor HERMANN GEBHARDT. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Rev. JoHN JEFFERSON. 8vo., pp. 424. Edinburgh: H. J. Clark. 1878. 

In 1826 De Wette uttered the oracular announcement that the 

fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse could not have been written by 

the same author. Assuming this dictum as axiomatic, the “ higher 
criticism ” of Germany divided into two parties, one maintaining 
the apostolic authorship of the Gospel, and the other of the Apoc- 
alypse. And at a much later date Professor Keim announces that 

John is “historically vanquished.” This is very much in the style 

of Voltaire’s “Crush the Wretch.” But the crashed Christ still 

lives, and the vanquished evangelist still conquers, and both will 
live and conquer when these critical antichrists are dead and rotten. 

The fourth Gospel was written by John, The three Epistles 
were written by John, The Apocalypse was written by that same 

John. St. John did reside and die in Asia Minor, He was ban- 

ished to the isle of Patmos. He wrote his Apocalypse not in the 

reign of Nero, nor of Galba, nor of Vespasian, but of Domitian. 
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All these statements were historically asserted with wonderful 
unanimity by the earliest Christian antiquity, and they are well 
substantiated truths. The reverse statements are made by modern 
German criticism, and they are unequivocal lies. 

Pastor Gebhardt’s book is a clear showing of the marked and 
minute coincidences between the theology of the Apocalypse and 
John’s other books. The resemblance is very complete, and is 
often of that occult character that discloses unintentionality and 
unconsciousness, In this peculiarity his arguments bear a striking 
resemblance to Paley’s “Horew Pauline.” The same doctrines 
are often expressed, in both Gospel and Apocalypse, with a simi- 
larity of phrase, and often with a singular coincidence of thought. 
in varied phrase. And thus this internal argument is twofold, 
based both on doctrine and on style. And that is carrying the 
war into Africa, for it is on differences of style between Apoc- 
alypse and Gospel that the former is denied to John. Even Alford 
acknowledges that the differences of style is a great difficulty net 
wholly removed. That difficulty is removable, we think, by two 
considerations, First, There are ample instances in literature of 
styles qnite as diverse by the same author. In his young days 
Thomas Carlyle wrote, if we rightly recollect so far back, a life of 
Schiller and a life of Stirling, both in a chaste English, in perfect con- 
trast to the grotesqueries of his “latter day pamphlets” and other 
spasmodic effusions. And these two cases are parallel, from the fact 
that it was in old age that both writers unfolded their “ wild oats.” 
Thomas Moore, in his “ Life of Sheridan,” gives opinion that 
Burke’s style grew gorgeous with advancing age. The contrast 
between his early treatise on the “Sublime and Beautiful” and his 
thunderings against the French Revolution would seem to require 
two very different minds. Second, There are underlying identities 
of style which demonstrate identity of authorship, The subjects, 
of course, are stupendously different, and so require even of the 
same writer a stupendons difference of style. In the Apocalypse 
the pictorial imagination is perpetually on its utmost stretch; 
events and objects are crowding upon each other with intense 
rapidity. The scenery and pictorial material is generally borrowed 
from the Hebrew Scriptures, with immense improvements. And, 
more than all, the mind of the writer, steeped in Hebraism, is in a 
preternatural state. He who was in his youth a son of thunder 
has all the thunder of his youth supernaturally renewed within 
him. Rightly, the extraordinary conditions demand an extraordi- 
nary change of style, both of thought and language. And yet, un- 
derlying all this change, the natural style and mind unmistakedly 
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disclose themselves. He who cannot see this was never born a 
critic, and can never be reconstructed into one. 

Pastor Gebbardt’s treatise is an admirable contribution to the 
demonstration of this identity. lis process was, first, to exclude 
the Gospel of John from his thonght, and to study the Apocalypse 
from a most intense individualistic stand-point ; then to study them 
both in connection and unfold the results, Of these two parts of 
the process his book consists. The first part, thereby, is a very 
searching analysis of the book; a sharp-eyed commentary on the 
Apocalypse. The second is a very powerful showing of a striking 
mental identity reigning through both books. For students who 
love to indulge in “apocalyptic hours” the first part will be very 
welcome; to those who feel the identity of authorship a perplexing 
question (as we do not) the second will bring a powerful solution. 

Pastor Gebhardt is very wrong on three points. He is semi- 
rationalistic ; he is predestinarian; and he is pre-millennial, On 
several minor points is he semi-rationalistic, but a very major 
point is his identifying “the beast” of chapter xiii with Nero, and 
so making St. John a false prophet. Of that beast it is said he 
was, and is not, and yet is. Now, it so happens that when Nero 
was assassinated, there was a current belief among his rabble of 
friends, that he really escaped from the assassin alive, and would 
yet return and recover his throne. This belief is held by our 
pastor as basis fur John’s making the beast to be slain, descend to 
the bottomless pit, and ascend therefrom, This Nero beast, as 
he interprets, is the sixth of the first eight Roman emperors; the 
seventh is his successor, Galba. And when we ask who was “ the 
eighth” predicted by John as yet to come, we are answered, Vero 
risen from the dead! What a monster of an exegesis! And yet 
the pastor holds that the Apocalypse was written by the Apostle 
John! And this Apostle John prophesied that Nero, risen from 
the dead, would be the eighth emperor of Rome, when, in fact, the 
eighth was Otho. But this is not the worst of the matter. John 
makes, as Gebhardt interprets, the second advent, as described in 
Rey. xix, (which we do not believe to be a description of the sec- 
ond advent,) take place during the life of this beast, Nero. In 
fact, the Son of man descends from heaven at his advent for the 
very purpose of catching Nero alive and casting him into the lake 
of fire even before the general judgment of chapter xx, All that 
reduces the Apocalypse to an imposture fit only to be flung into 
the waste basket. This accords with the run of German interpret- 
ers, (including Diisterdieck,) and essentially followed by Stuart. 
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The pastor is a forlorn predestinarian. In the retrospective view 
closing in John’s Gospel the history of Jewish unbelief, (chap. xiii, 
37-40,) the evangelist, quoting Isaiah’s statement that God had 
blinded their eyes, adds, “‘therefore they could not believe.” 
Thereupon thus expoundeth Pastor Gebhardt: ‘There can be no 
doubt that in the thought of the evangelist, as in that of the seer, 
there existed, side by side with each other, the human historical 
view, according to which God wills the salvation of all men, and 
offers it to them, but they, freely deciding, believe or become 
hardened; and the divine absolute view, according to which some 
men believe and attain salvation, because Géd wills it, and others 
do not believe and are lost, because God hardens them, and has 
not appointed them to salvation.” The “human historical view,” 
that man is free and responsible, is thus contradicted, abolished, 
and annihilated by a certain “ divine absolute view,” which affirms 
that God has beforehand excluded them from all adequate power 
to believe. Now the pastor forgets that both the prophet and the 
evangelist make that deprivation of power a consequent of ante- 
cedent unbelief with power to believe. It is that self-superinduced 
incapacity for faith which we well know as often taking place in 
human obduracy ; which is at once responsible because freely self- 
superinduced, and yet judicial and divinely imposed both by natu- 
rally established sequences and a justly withdrawn divine influence. 
Pastor Gebhardt revives the weary contradiction that is the stigma 
of all Calvinistic theology, which so misstates the cause of God as 
puts him in the wrong and places right and justice on the side of 
the sinner. It recalls that vain jangle so well expressed by the 
popular antinomies :— 

“You can and you can’t, you shall and you shan’t, 
You will and you wont, 
You'll be damned if you do, and you'll be damned if you don’t.” 


Pastor Gebhardt, thirdly and lastly, is a pre-millennialist. Like 
most of his co-thinkers, he bases his view upon making “souls ” 
mean bodies in Rev. xx, 4. He admits the souls under the altar 
of chapter iv to be “souls,” but those same “souls” on the throne 
in chapter xx are, forsooth, live bodies. Like the rest of the mil- 
lennarians he believes that this view is clinched by verse 5, “ But 
the rest of the dead lived not again until the thousand years were 
finished.” On that verse we remark: 1. The verse is of doubtful 
authenticity, being not found in the best authorities. 2. The word 
“again” is certainly spurious. 3. The Greek word for “ until” 
does not imply that they will “live” after the close of the thou- 

Fourtn Serizs, Vor. XXX.—47 
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sand years. All that we get from the verse, then, is the declara- 
tion that, so far as that period is concerned, “the rest” did not 
live the imparadised life of these souls. What kind of a life that 
is is indicated by the terms “ river of life,” “tree of life;” namely, 
a celestial life overlying mere conscious vitality. 


——__>___ -—— 


The Theological Trilemma; or, The Threefold Question of Endless Misery, Univer- 
sal Salvation, or Conditional Immortality. By Rev. J. H. PertinGE.., M.A. 
This book is very respectably written, in a good style and spirit, 
with clearness and candor. The author professes to be strictly 
evangelical, and he does hold and teach most of the commonly 
received evangelical doctrines. He rejects the doctrines that 
all men are to be converted, either in this world or the next, and 
finally saved; also, that the wicked are to be punished forever. 
The soul is not naturally immortal. Immortality is the gift of 
God, and it is given to those only of our fallen race who repent 
of their sins and are regenerated. Those who die in their sins are 
literally destroyed. They go out of existence. The devil and 
his angels are also destroyed ; and with the end of these there is, 
so far as we know, the end of sin and miséry in the universe. 
Naught remains but God, and the holy angels and his loyal and 
ransomed ones, to enjoy and praise him in heavenly places forever. 

Mr. Pettingell urges a variety of considerations in proof of 
what we call, though he does not, the annihilation of the wicked. 
He alleges, first of all, that death literally signifies annihila- 
tion; that so our first parents must have understood the orig- 
inal threatening; and that whenever the word death is used 
in Scripture to set forth the final doom of the wicked, it can 
mean nothing else. But is it true that death literally and proper- 
ly signifies annihilation? Annihilation of what? Not the body, 
for the dead body still remains. It may be seen and handled 
as before. The truth is that death, in its primary and literal 
signification, annihilates no material thing. It changes the form 
of living substances; in its issues it dissolves them, and turns 
them back to their original ingredients; but death, we repeat, an- 
nihilates nothing. And if death does not annihilate material sub- 
stances, much less can it put an end to human souls. It certainly 
does not end the souls of the righteous ; and in Scripture we often 
hear of the souls of the wicked as living and suffering after death. 
The rich man in the Gospel died and was buried, and “in hell he 
lifted up his eyes, being in torments.” Luke xvi, 23. And of that 
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wicked generation to whom Noah preached we hear, thousands of 
years after their destruction in the deluge, they were still alive— 
“spirits in prison ”—where they remain, undoubtedly, to the pres- 
ent time. 1 Peter iii, 19. 

But we are told that as eternal life imports an immortal exist- 
ence, eternal death, which is its opposite, must import annibila- 
tion. But eternal life does not import simply an eternal existence, 
but an eternally blessed existence. “This,” says our Saviour, 
“is life eternal, that they might know thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” John xvii, 3. Eternal 
life, then, is not a mere eternal existence, but an eternally happy 
existence with God and Christ in heaven. What, then, must its 
opposite, eternal death, be, but a state of eternal sinning and suf- 
fering in hell? 

But there are other words besides death on which great stress 
is laid in this argument for annihilation, The wicked are said in 
the Scriptures to be consumed, destroyed, burned up, lost, a phra- 
seology which imports that they pass utterly out of existence. 
“The Lord preserveth all them that love him: but all the wicked 
will he destroy.” Psa. exlv, 20. “Fear him which is able to 
destroy both soul and body in hell.” Matt. x,28. ‘ Who shall be 
punished with everlasting destruction from the presence of the 
Lord, and from the glory of his power.” 2 Thess. i, 9. We may 
take the two strongest passages, probably, which the Bible con- 
tains, and see if they neeessarily import annihilation: “ Behold, 
the day eometh, that shall burn as an oven; and all the proud, 
yea, and all that do wickedly, shall be stubble: and the day that 
cometh shall burn them up,... that it shall leave them neither 
root nor branch.” “ He will burn up the chaff with unquenchable 
fire.” Suppose a thing to be burned up, so as to leave neither 
root nor branch; is it thereby annihilated? By no means. To 
burn up and consume is only to change the form of things, not to 
annihilate them. Not a particle is lost. Water may be evapo- 
rated; wood and gas may be burned ; but the substance of both 
still exists. And so through the entire range of material sub- 
stances known to man. Through every form of disorganization 
the particles composing the substance will remain, and, for aught 
we know, may remain forever. 

We are referred to certain passages in the Old Testament which 
are thought to teach annihilation: such as Psa. vi, 5; Eccl. ix, 10; 
Psa. cxlvi, 3,4; and Jer. li, 57. 

These passages, if they prove any thing, prove too much for the 
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class of men with whom we now reason. They prove that the cessa- 
tion of active, conscious existence takes place in death, and pervades 
the entire region of the grave. For instance: “In death there is 
no remembrance of thee: in the grave who shall give thee thanks ?” 
“There is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the 
grave, whither thou goest.” But the probability is that these and 
the like passages have a merely relative meaning. Some of 
them refer to the state of the lifeless body which lies uncon- 
scious in the grave. Others go to show that not even the spirits 
of the dead have any longer an active interest and concern, such 
as they once had, in the affairs of this life. “His breath goeth 
forth, he returneth to his earth; in that very day his thoughts 
perish.” As much as to say that, in the moment of death, the 
designs, the plans, of man for this world are all cut off. The rich 
fool in the Gospel was planning to pull down his barns and build 
greater, and to enjoy life for many years. But death came unex- 
pectedly, and “in that very day his thoughts perished.” 

The arguments from nature as to the soul’s immortality are all 
of them confirmed by the clearer light of revelation. In the Old 
Testament we have enough to convince us that, while the body 
and the brute are mortal, the human spirit is immortal. “Who 
knoweth the spirit of man that goeth upward, and the spirit of the 
beast that goeth downward to the earth.” Eccles, iii, 21. “Then 
shall the dust return to the earth as it was: and the spirit shall 
return unto God who gave it.” Eccles, xii, 7. “Them that sleep in 
the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and 
some to shame and everlasting contempt.” Dan. xii,2. But it is 
in the Gospel, emphatically, that “life and immortality are 
brought to light;” immortality, not for a particular class of men, 
but for all. Whether righteous or wicked, all: have entered upon 
an existence which is never to end. Now, it is objection enough 
to the theory of annihilation, that it contradicts, confessedly and 
palpably, this great doctrine of immortality. For those who die 
in their sins there is, we are told, no immortality. They are to be 
annihilated. 

According to the doctrine which has been considered, annihila- 
tion is the penalty of God’s law. This was the penalty threatened 
to our first parents, and the penalty which will ultimately be in- 
flicted upon those who obey not the Gospel. “The wages of sin 
is death.” “The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” “Sin, when it 
is finished, bringeth forth death ”—understanding, in all these 
passages, annihilation. 
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Now, in opposition to all such statements, we insist that anni- 
hilation is not, and cannot be, the penalty of God’s law. We 
know what this penalty is, for it has once been executed. It was 
executed upon the angels that sinned, For them there was no 
reprieve—no probation of grace, The penalty of the law fell upon 
them in the moment of their transgression, and has been upon 
them ever since. And what was it? They were not annihilated, 
but “cast down to hell,” (2 Peter ii, 4,) where they are “reserved 
in everlasting chains under darkness, unto the judgment of the 
great day.” Jude 6. This penalty will be inflicted on all the 
wicked at the close of the judgment. And whatisit? “Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels.” “ And these shall go away into everlasting pun- 
ishment.” Matt. xxv, 41, 46. 

We know it is said that annihilation is everlasting punishment 
because it is everlasting in its consequences, But as well might 
it be said that hanging or flogging was everlasting punishment, 
because these are everlasting in their consequences. Indeed, 
with more propriety may it be said of the ordinary modes of 
human punishment that they are everlasting; for they are fol- 
lowed by a train of consequences that will have noend: whereas, 
to the subject of it annihilation cuts off all consequences. <A 
perpetual nonentity is beyond the reach of all consequences for- 
ever, and this shows that annihilation, so far from being the pen- 
alty of the law, is, in no proper sense of the term, a punishment; 
on the contrary, it cuts off all punishment. Punishment neces- 
sarily implies the existence of a subject to bear it. It is a just 
punishment, it implies the existence of a guilty subject. But on 
the theory before us, the subject of punishment is no longer in 
existence. He is a nonentity—nothing; and how is it possible to 
punish nothing ? 

And, lastly, what are we to think of the following passages from 
the Revelation? “If any man worship the beast and his image, and 
receive his mark in his forehead, or in his hand, the same shall 
drink of the wine of the wrath of God, which is poured out with- 
ont mixture into the cup of his indignation; and he shall be tor- 
mented with fire and brimstone in the presence of the holy angels, 
and in the presence of the Lamb: and the smoke of their torment 
ascendeth up for ever and ever: and they have no rest day nor 
night, who worship the beast and his image, and whosoever re- 
ceiveth the mark of his name.” Rev. xiv, 9-11. Again, the writer 
of this book, speaking of the great numbers who will go forth near 
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the end of this world for the destruction of God’s people, says: 
** And fire came down from God out of heaven, and devoured 
them; and the devil that deceived them was cast into the lake 
of fire and brimstone, where the beast and the false prophet are, 
and shall be tormented day and night for ever and ever.” Rev. 
xx, 10. P. 

Outlines of Biblical Psychology. By J. T. Beck, D.D., Prof. Ord. Theol., Tibingen. 

Translated from the Third Enlarged and Correeted German Edition. Edinburgh: 

- ne New York: Special Edition imported by Scribner & Co. 1877. 
This volume consists of extracts from lectures delivered in 1841 
before both professional and lay hearers, and meeting high ap- 
proval. If his lectures were as concise as his chapters, and 
abounded with as copious references to Scripture passages with- 
out quoting them in full, the professor must have been blessed 
with marvelously appreciative audiences. The work, from its 
extreme condensation, needs to be studied as well as read by 
American thinkers, and will amply repay the time and labor of a 
full mastery of its principles. 

The professor finds or assumes, in accordance with Roos, Spe- 
ner, and Delitzsch, that from Genesis to Apocalypse the Bible has 
a single and uniform system of psychology. He maintains that a 
inisunderstanding or rejection of that psychology falsifies our the- 
ology and weakens our apologetics. His own theological system 
is framed in accordance with it, and he believes that its restora- 
tion would renew the power of Christian doctrine. We believe 
this to be so far true that the assertion, now too common, that 
Paul’s recognition of body, soul, and spirit, in 1 Thess. v, 23, is 
merely a use of the then prevalent psychology, is at once super- 
ficial, false, and injurious. The threefold distinction is not con- 
fined to a single text, or a few texts, or to New Testament texts, 
but reigns in the whole Bible, as it does in truth and nature. The 
theologian loses by its rejection his clearest distinction between 
man and brute, and his best ground for the immortality of solely 
the former. 

In successive chapters on “soul as breath,” and “ soul as blood,” 
sustained by volumes of Scripture reference, Dr. Beck maintains 
that it is not the body that breathes, but the soul ; the soul quick- 
ened by the spirit. Hence, when soul has departed, the outward 
air poured in upon the lungs does not revive the body. The soul 
acts, performing the true movement in inhalation; nay, the soul is 
a spontaneous breath, inhaling and inhaled. Breath and chyle, 
brought together in the blood, circulate and animate the whole 
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system. Yet the soud must itself be vivified by the spirit, as the 
body is vivified by the soul. 

The Aeart in Scripture is not, as in modern phrase, a synonym 
for the affections or emotions, It is the residence of the operating 
soul, the workshop of all its operations, “ Zhe heart is the first 
thing to live. It exists and acts sooner than the organism, and 
even furnishes materials for the formation of it. So, too, it survives 
the organism, being the last organ that fulfills its office. Haller 
calls it ‘primwin vivens, ultimum moriens.’ This points to the 
meaning which Scripture gives to the heart—namely, center of 
life. Its first motion is the sure sign of life, its stillness the sure 
sign of death.”—P. 78. See our note on Romans ix, 10, 11. 

The psychological importance of the heart-center is thus ex- 
pounded :-— 

Accordingly, by means of the soul the spiritual significance of the heart, coin- 
cides with the bodily. It is the central seat of the life-blood, the central organ of 
the body, with a motive force of its uwn to set agoing the whole circulation of 
the blood, a propelling foree to draw ont the vital materials and energies and 
keep them moving in all directions, and an attractive force to absorb and concen- 
trate the vital streams. It is, therefore, the center of all active life in its con- 
stant ebb and flow; and it is, consequently, the workshop of all independent act- 
iwity and vitality. Centrality, a spontaneous concentrated power to elaborate given 
materials, a force to move and keep in motion the whole machinery—these are 
the three general characteristics of the life of the heart. As the soul with all 
its special features is wrouglit orgavically into the texture of the blood, so the cen- 
tral chamber of the life-blood, the heart, with all the features we have described, 
forms the organic basis of the soul’s life as a whole.—P. 81. 

As to the head, we are told that the soul “reaches the utmost 
height of its influence on the outward life in the head and counte- 
nance (Deut. xxxiii, 16, ‘Let the blessing come upon the head of 
Joseph ;’ Prov. iv, 9; x, 6; Eccles. ii, 14; viii, 1; Isa. xxxv, 105) 
and especially in the brain, in which the organs of sense, forming 
the means of the soul’s intercourse with the outer world, have 
their center and their apex.* It is here that such of the soul’s 
perceptive and formative energies as have an outward reference 
have their seat and display their functions, as distinguished from 
those which have an inward, which tend to go ever more and 
more deeply into the soul, and have their source in its inmost 
depths. Hence the common distinction between head and heart 
—that is, between a perception and formative power which has 
an outward height in the soul, but no access to its depths, and a 
perception and formative power which has a hold on the depths 
and secret parts of life. This explains why much comes into the 

* Scripture does not directly tell us the importance of the head in relation to 
spirit and soul; but assumes this in its metaphors, especially when it connects 
seeing and hearing with functions of the spirit. 
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outward consciousness that does not come into the inward, and 
vice versa.” —P. 26. 

Our author holds that men may be divided morally into the 
regenerate, the righteous, and the wicked; and that for those who 
have not committed the unpardonable sin there is possible resto- 
ration in the intermediate state. 

Take a Greek Concordance of the New Testament, and run your 
eye carefully over the words tvevua and Wvy7, and it becomes very 
plain that they are words of very different import. God is al- 
ways a spirit, never a soul ; angels are not souls, but spirits ; the 
disembodied spirits of men are never called souls, except as in the 
Apocalypse, where a reference is retained to the blood of the mar- 
tyrs. Take the adjective wuytxdc, psychical, soulical, usually but 
unhappily rendered natural in our version, and the case is still 
more striking. It is the usual antithesis of spiritual. So Jude 
describes the apostates as “ psychical, not having pneuma; prew- 
ma, without the article, meaning not the Holy Spirit, but a spirit- 
ual nature. And Heb, iv, 12 speaks of “dividing asunder soul 
and spirit.” See ofir note 1 Cor. xv, 44. 


Concessions of “ Liberalists” to Orthodoxy. Ry Danret Dorcuester, D.D., 16mo., 
pp. 343. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 1878. 
Some twenty years since, the American Unitarian Association 
issued a volume entitled, “Concessions of Trinitarians ;” and now, 
but in no captious, controversial, or retaliative spirit, Dr. Dor- 
chester has gathered from the writings of eminent Liberalists, 
Unitarian and Universalist, including a few of the extreme school, 
some remarkable concessions to three of the great doctrines of 
Evangelical Theology, namely, the Deity of Christ, the Atone- 
ment, and Endless Punishment. The field has not before been so 
well explored, and not a few readers will be surprised at its rich- 
ness. To have merely exposed the inconsistencies of the writers 
quoted would have been worth something in the controversy so 
vigorously waged for the last generation, but Dr. Dorchester has 
a higher purpose. His fundamental proposition, a concession, in- 
deed, from “The Christian Examiner,” is that every great and 
wide-spread belief, clung to and lived in through a long series of 
years, and held not only in the minds of scholars but by the great 
common heart, must be substantially true and needed by the 
world, however defectively or erroneously it may be stated. 
And the purpose is to show that, notwithstanding their dogmatic 
opinions on the questions in hand, these writers, in their better 
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moods, not casually, but in deliberate discussion, do clearly, re- 
peatedly, and in broad terms, make declarations substantially con- 
ceding the truths in these doctrines. Mightier than their logic 
is the cry of their hearts for a Saviour who is God, and a Redeemer 
who can cleanse. They do thus really place these doctrines 
among the universal truths of the race. 

The book is prepared with the greatest candor, care being taken 
to state the opposing views of the several authors quoted in con- 
nection with their concessions, thus rigidly doing them full and 
even justice. It is to be also remarked that these concessions are 
in all cases selected from writers who, from position or otherwise, 
stand before the public as the representatives of liberalism. 

In the debate on Endless Punishment, the twelve propositions 
set forth in relation to the philosophical hypothesis of universal 
restoration cannot fail to be of service. They are logical, clear, and 
exhaustive, and the concessions under them by such names as 
Miner, Eliot, Winchester, Dewey, Noyes, Kimball, Bartol, and 
Hedge, leave little to be said. 





Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


Opening of the Lewis Brooks’ Museum at the University of Virginia, June 27, 1878. 
Address on Man’s Age in the World. By James C. Sournatt, A.M., LL.D., 
with Introductory Remarks of Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, Rector. 12mo., pp. 
60. Printed by order of the Board of Visitors, 1878. Richmond, Va.: Clemmit 
& Jones. 


The venerable University of Virginia found a right noble hene- 
factor in Lewis Brooks, a gentleman of Rochester, N. Y. Being 
an ardent admirer of Jefferson, that gentleman, followed by his 
heirs, gave nearly a hundred thousand dollars to found a museum 
for Jefferson’s University. In making his donation he concealed 
his personality from all but Rector Stuart, and after its comple- 
tion the same telegram announced his death and name to the Vir- 
ginia public. In the opening commemoration it was held that a 
memento of mind was more permanent than a monumental marble 
to their benefactor, and Mr. Southall was called upon to furnish it 
in the present “ Address,” 

The production was worthy of the occasion. Mr. Southall has 
furnished about the best brief popular presentation of the subject 
of Man’s Antiquity we have ever read. In view of the disposition 
of a badly-committed class of overhasty scientists to slight or ig- 
nore Mr. Southall’s persistent and disturbing exposures, we are 
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glad Virginia appreciates her distinguished son, and protrudes 
him so clearly into notice as to demonstrate that he is ignored 
simply because he cannot be answered. The Address walks over 
the usual range of topics in a free and graceful style just suited to 
any one who desires to be posted up with a summary at once 
readable and reliable. 

Though professedly treating Darwinism only incidentally, he 
presses some arguments against that theory with remarkable force. 
He makes the geological gaps that separate man from brute, and 
which cut off genetic connection of various genera from the rest of 
the paleontological system, yawn with fatal effect. Man is sepa- 
rated by a broad geological gulf from all other animals. It is 
now admitted that man cannot be descended from the monkey, 
but claimed that man and monkey are branches from one primi- 
tive stem, And yet a gulf not only divides man from all other 
species, but also divides the monkey from all other species. Monk- 
ey as well as man is in isolation. The oldest geological man as 
yet discovered is without one distinctive monkey trait or degraded 
quality, as complete a man in body or brain as we often now meet 
marching along the city pavement. And it is not a mere “ miss- 
ing link” that is wanting, but a whole chain of links, to con- 
nect man with the branching point where he and monkey divide. 
And to this chain must also be added the chain connecting the 
isolated monkey therewith. 

The geological breaks in succession of paleontological forms, 
and that, too, where the strata show no break or disturbance of 
position, are thus treated. 

As regards the monkey :— 

As there is a great gap between the beasts of the field and man, so there is an 
unbridged gulf between the reptilian forms and the birds of the Secondary Age 
and the mammals of the Tertiary. Carnivorous and herbivorous mammals, in 
great numbers, and of many species—and, strangest of all, the monkeys—appear 


upon the scene at the base of the Tertiary with the most startling abruptness— 
unheralded, and with no evolutionary trumpet to sound their approach.—P. 21. 


As regards fishes :— 


In passing from the Lower to the Upper Silurian and Devonian, the seas suddenly 
swarm with gigantic and highly-organized fishes. In a moment—in the twink- 
ling of an eye—with no suspicion of a break in the record—we pass at one leap 
from the mollusks and crustaceans of the Lower Silurians to the sharks and 
gar-fishes of the Upper Silurian and Devonian. Some of these fishes were from 
twenty to thirty feet in length, and belonged to a very advanced type of fishes, 
being allied to the reptilian forms. ‘ It is impossible,” says Le Conte, “to over- 
look the comparative suddenness of the appearance of a new class—fishes—and a 
new department—vertebrates—of the animal kingdom.” “Observe,” he contin- 
ues, ‘ tlat at the horizon of appearance in the Upper Silurian there is no appar- 
ent break in the strata, and therefore no evidence of lost record; aud yet the ad- 
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vance is immense. It is impossible to account for this unless we admit paroxysms 
of evolution, ete,”’—Pp, 22-23. 


As regards trilobites :— 


But there is yet another startling apparition in the succession of paleontolog- 
ical forms: if we go’ back to the Lower Silurian, resting on the Archean or Eozoic 
rocks, we find the highly-organized trilobites and cephalopods—heading, as it 
were, the long succession of animal life. In the Archean rocks we find only the 
lowest Protozoan life—the questionable, systemless Hozoon Canadense ; and with 
the very dawn of the next era we find “‘all the great types of structure except the 
vertebrate.” ‘“ And these,” adds Le Conte, who believes in evolution, “vot the 
lowest of their type, as might have been expected, but already trilobites among 
the articulata and cephalopods among mollusca—animals which can hardly be re- 
garded as lower than midway in the animal scale.—P. 23. 


As regards “ Paroxysmal Evolution,” or Mivartism :— 


As the facts now stand, it seems to me impossible to reconcile them with evo- 
lution as taught by the disciples of Mr. Darwin in Europe. To evade the difficulty 
our American evolutionists (in which they were preceded by Mr. St. George 
Mivart) have invented the theory of Paroxysmal Evolution—Evolution by leaps. 
There was a leap from the plant-like Protozoan to the huge crustaceans with 
their greuat many-lensed eyes, and to those monster straight-shelled nautili or cut- 
tle-fishes (some of them fifteen feet long) which were the scavengers of the Silu- 
rian seas. There was a sudden leap from these crustaceans and mollusks, with 
no intervening forms, to the monster sharks and gar-fishes of the Devonian. 
There was a sudden leap from the fish to the amphibian. There was a sudden 
leap from the great sauriaus of the Secondary Age to the abounding mammalian 
life of the Tertiary strata; and finally, by a similar evolutionary paroxysm, some 
ape-like organism, about the close of the Glacial Epoch—quick as the readjusted 
crystals of the kaleidoscope—assumed abruptly the human form.—Pp. 23-24. 


The old maxim that “ nature does nothing by leaps, per saltum,” 
is thus paleontologically falsified, Creative or productive nature 
is a very nimble jumper. 


As regards the brachiopods :— 


Beginning in the Lower Silurian the sub-class of bivalve shells known as bra- 
chiopods (lampshells) has continued to the present day. Of all the genera of ani- 
mals now having living species only four or five, such as Lingula and Discina, 
commenced their existence in the Lower Silurian. These have survived through 
all the geologic ages, and, with the exception of Dr. Dawson's Euzoon Canadense, 
are among the earliest forms of life now known. They belong to the venerable 
and persistent tribe of Brachiopods. It occurred to Mr. Darwin that the history 
of these brachiopods might throw some light on the theory of Evolution. Mr. 
Davidson, of Brighton, the friend of Mr. Darwin, has made the brachiopods the 
subject of his life-study. Mr. Darwin accordingly addressed a letter requesting 
Mr. Davidson to make observations with regard to the brachiopods. The judg- 
ment was adverse to the theory. I muke the following extract :— 

“Darwin’s tempting and beautiful theory of descent with modification bears a 
charm that appears to be almost irresistible, and I would be the last person to as- 
sert that it may not represent the actual mode of specific development. Itisa 
far more exalted conception than the idea of constant independent creations; but 
we are stopped by a number of questions that seem to plunge the conception in a 
maze of inexplicable, nay, mysterious difficulties ; nor has Darwin, as far as [ am 
aware, said how he supposes the first primordial form to have been introduced. 
The theory is, at best, as far as we can at present perceive, with our imperfect 
state of knowledge, but half the truth, being well enough in many cases as be- 
tween species and species; for it is evident that many so-termed species may be 
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notliing more than modifications produced by descent. It applies, likewise, to ac- 
cidental variations as between closely allied genera, yet there is much more than 
this with respect to which the theory seems insufficient. The strange geological 
persistency of certain types, such as Lingula, Discina, Nautilus, etc., seems also to 
bar the at present thorough acceptance of such a theory of general descent with 
modification.—Pp. 55-56. 


As regards botany :— 


If Mr. Darwin is thus driven away from the animal kingdom by Mr. Davidson, 
a no less eminent specialist in the department of Botany gives a yet more emphatic 
verdict against him in that province of life: I refer to Dr. Carruthers, keeper of 
the Botanical Department of the British Museum. In anaddress before the Geolo- 
gists’ Association, of which he was then president, at the session of 1876-1877, 
he says:— 

“No doubt there is in the older Palzozoic rocks a great absence of any records 
of land life. The conditions that permitted the preservation of the fucoids in the 
Llandovery rocks at Malvern, and of similar cellular organisms elsewhere, were, 
at least, fitted to preserve some record of the necessarily rich floras, if they had 
existed, which, through immense ages, led by minute steps to the conifer and 
monocotyledon of these Palzozoic rocks. The complete absence of such forms, 
and the sudden and contemporaneous appearance of highly organized and widely 
separated groups, deprive the hypothesis of genetic evolution of any countenance 
from the plant record of these ancient rocks. The whole evidence is against evo- 
lution, and there is none in favor of it.”—P. 57. 


The significance of these isolations of system from system is 
thus forcibly stated :— 


If intermediate forms between the trilobite and the fish, or the ape and man, 
once existed, what has become of them? The missing links, if such there were, 
must have.been considerable in number, and the individuals representing each 
link in the chain must have existed by tens of thousands and millions. The tran- 
sitional forms must have been a lundred times more numerous than the completed 
type, and yet we find perfect trilobites and perfect fishes, perfect apes and perfect 
men, and-no trilobites in transitu to fishes, and no apes in transitu to men—al- 
though we ought to meet them at a hundred points. Where are the intermediate 
forms between birds and mammals? We ought to find hundreds of these interme- 
diate forms, with imperlectly developed organs; if they existed, there is no reason 
why we should always miss just these transitional forms, and no others. If we had 
missed them in one country, we ought to find them in another. The same gaps 
essentially are reproduced in Europe, Asia, North America, South America, Africa, 
and Australia. The alleged pedigree of the horse, and such forms as the arche- 
opteryx, and the many similar discoveries which will be made, do not seriously 
touch this difficulty. The great chasms to which I have referred still remain, and 
will not be appreciably diminished by these discoveries. If it should be asserted 
that the silver dollar had been gradually developed by some natural process out 
of the copper cent, and we should be able to discover only one-cent pieces, two- 
cent pieces, three-cent pieces, five-cent pieces, ten-cent pieces, quarters, liall-dol- 
lars, and dollars; and if, moreover, exactly the same pieces, and no others, were 
found in al] parts of the world, the theory would have to be abandoned; because 
it would be incredible, if the four-cent pieces, the six-cent pieces, the seven-cent 
pieces, the eight-cent pieces—the thirty-cent pieces, the forty-cent pieces, the seven- 
ty-cent pieces. etc.—once existed as transitional links, that we should always miss 
just these particular pieces, and always find just the others in all parts of the 
world. Unless we could assign some good reason for the disappearance of all the 
missing pieces, we should be compelled to conclude that they never existed. In 
that case, if we still held to the doctrine of evolution, we should have to adopt the 
paroxysmal evolution of Mivart and Clarence King, and assert that the quarter 
was developed out of the ten-cent piece by a paroxysmal act, and the dollar out 
of the half dollar by a yet more violent process.—Pp. 24-25. ' 
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Tistory, Biography, and Topography. 
The Story of the Life of Pius [X. By T. Apvotpnus TROLLOPE, 2 vols., 8vo. 

London. 1877. 

The history of Pope Pio Nono has been often told. He was the 
last pontiff who really united in himself ecclesiastical and civil 
functions ; and as his lot fell in “times that try men’s souls,” his 
conduct both as a politician and a churchman has been the subject 
of frequent treatment. Mr. Trollope writes as unbiased as a Prot- 
estant may be presumed to write of the head of a system which 
enslaves in abject superstition a great mass of the western world. 
But he seems careless as to the facts, and aims at pleasure for the 
reader at the expense of a higher standard. Those who are not anx- 
ious to obtain information in the highest form, and desire nothing 
more than a bird’s eye view of the subject, will prefer this narra- 
tor, in which, though it contains no new matter, and is written 
in a style frequently disfigured by a straining after the melodra- 
matic, the old materials supplied by Italian and French authors, 
are furnished with considerable skill and set off to full advantage. 

Trollope’s chapter on “The Pope as a private person” is the 
dullest in the work. It might have been the best—for there was 
a humorous side to this Pope’s character, and he is credited with 
many a bon mot. Of a Romish diplomatist, whose conduct and 
professions were at variance, he said: “I do not like these accom- 
modating consciences, If that man’s master should order him to 
put me in jail, he would come on his knees to tell me I must go, 
and his wife would work me a pair of slippers.” A remark ad- 
dressed to a High-Anglican also will bear repeating: “ You re- 
mind one of the bells which summon people to church; you ring, 
but you yourselves keep outside.” 

One biographer, Gattina, does not scruple to speak in detail of 
the young Mastai’s life while at college, and furnishes a chapter 
so piquant that we fear the Pope more than once wished the 
writer of it in purgatory. Mastai was born in 1792. He became 
the subject of epileptic fits at the age of seventeen. Devout Roman- 
ists claim him to have been a pious youth, and this sudden visitation 
by disease an affliction of Heaven. Gattina, however, and others 
not of ultramontane disposition, attribute the affliction to a place 
where pseudo-angels of a lower order congregate. The severity 
of the disease abated after a time, and by some it is told that this 
relief came by the laying on of hands of Pope Pius VII. Roman- 
ists who would pay special homage to the Virgin Mary claim, 
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moreover, that it was not the Pope’s blessing alone that wrought 
the miraculous cure, but a vision of the Madonna. It is doubtful, 
however, if that immaculate lady, with that supernatural power 
attributed to her, would have thought it respectable to visit him 
in the circumstances, But whatever the manner, the cure was 
wrought. After his recovery the formerly gay, accomplished, and 
coxcombial appearing young man—half foldier, half bourgeois, 
with a flower in his buttonhole and a pipe ip his mouth, given 
over to adventures and love affairs—was suddenly transformed 
into a religious devotee. Mastai was ordained, and became a pop- 
ular preacher, ‘ No acrobat or prima donna was ever 80 success- 
ful at the famous fair at Sinigaglia, the Vanity Fair of the clerical 
aspirant. The women were enthusiastic, Marianne Simonelli had 
a tropical passion for the young Mastai. La Ferretti, a St. Thérése, 
less the mysticism, predicted for him, among other good things, the 
papacy.” Gattina has probably made the most of all the extray- 
agant talk that circulated in Mastai’s youth, And he has forgot- 
ten to tell how all Rome was delighted with the remarkable dis- 
plays of oratory and religious passion of the young priest Mastai, 
and how not only women, but strong-minded men too, became 
weak before him, so earnest was he in preaching the terrors of 
future penalty. He was particularly brilliant in his fervorim— 
short, impassioned discourses—such as one may hear at Rome 
during holy week at the Gesu. He even simulated purgatorial 
flames by plunging his hands in burning spirits. 

A new era dawned on Mastai Ferretti in 1829. The priest then 
changed into a prelate. Spoleto needed an archbishop, The po- 
litical agitation was great throughout Italy. The approach of the 
disturbances which crowded the year 1830 was manifest in a thou- 
sand ways. The ecclesiastics, in order to be all-powerful and suf- 
ficient for the struggle, needed more than ordinary experience. 
A policy of anxious, irritated, and at the same time irritating, re- 
pression had proved a failure. Mastai Ferretti was young enough 
to avoid falling into this error of his seniors, and as he had gained 
much political sagacity in his semi-politico-religious mission across 
the sea, he was seleeted for the vacant archiepiscopal chair, He 
quickly perceived that he must abandon the old receipts of the 
prison and the executioner, and by a wise rule he maintained per- 
fect order in the midst of general disturbance, ‘While all Italy was 
in arms, the little archbishopric of mountainous Spoleto remained 
peaceful. The only ripple on the surface was the sudden incur- 
sion of 5,000 insurgents, who came there to seek refuge from the 
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pursuing Austrians. Ife dealt so kindly and judiciously with 
them that he induced them to lay down their arms and submit to 
authority. And when the civil government of the city submitted 
to him the lists of these insurgents, he tossed them into the fire, 
instead of forwarding them to Rome. 

How well the Pope appreciated Mastai is made apparent in his 
selection, a short time after, as apostolic nuncio to Naples; and 
he so ably discharged this mission that he was honored with the 
cardinalate by secret conclave in 1839, though he did not receive 
the purple robe until the year after. He was yet comparatively 
a young man. There were many far his seniors in the college of 
cardinals. Certainly no one dreamed that the bestowal of the red 
hat upon Mastai Ferretti was likely to bring him the tiara soon. 

In 1846 Gregory XVI. died. The conclave which met was 
largely composed of men raised to their dignity by the deceased 
pope. There were only fifty of them, and many of these had 
never been present at a papal election. The choice lay virtually 
between Lambruschini, the representative of the old system, and 
Bianchi, a moderate liberal, who, it was hoped, would find a way 
of satisfying the national aspirations without encroaching on the 
domain of the Church. But without the conclave there was an 
enthusiastic faction called “ Young Italy ” resolved to have a liberal 
Pope, one who would espouse the Italian cause as a patriot and 
not as a mere ecclesiastical prince. They fastened upon Mastai 
Ferretti. He was known to them as a patriotic Italian. Had he 
not stood by the Revolutionists while at Spoleto? No one out- 
side of the conclave imagined, when on the 14th of June it con- 
vened, that the person at whose simple mention the “holy ” men 
were accustomed to cross themselves would be successful. The 
only help was in the popular enthusiasm, which ran so high that 
there was hope the vox populi might possibly be turned into the 
vor Dei. The mutilated Pasquin on the second morning gave 
forth this oracle :— 

If God elects we shall have Bianchi; 


If the people elect we shall have Ferretti ; 
If the devil elects we shall have Lambruschini, 


On the very first vote Lambruschini had received only fifteen 
votes and Mastai thirteen. On the afternoon of the 16th the 
fourth ballot was cast for Mastai thirty-six times—making, of the 
fifty-two who were present, more than the necessary two thirds— 
when the assembly rose as one man to confirm the choice by 
unanimous acclamation. Young Italy had conquered against all 
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the Jesuit machinations. But it was well that it was done so 
soon; for as Mastai—now Pius [X.—was bestowing his benedic- 
tion ( Urbi et orbi) from the balcony of St. Peter’s, an Austrian 
cardinal drove into the Piazza, with smoking post-horses and a 
“veto” from Vienna. 

A month after the liberal regime was ushered in with the proc- 
lamation of an amnesty. There was universal enthusiasm and a 
lively expectation of benefits to come. 

His reforms were, in reality, of little value. The best of them 
—those devoid of any political significance—projects to regulate 
the finances, to reform the administration of justice, to introduce 
railways, to ameliorate the condition of the Campagna—brought 
about merely a temporary improvement. The political measures 
were equally short-lived in their results, and, besides, were a bur- 
lesque on liberalism. Thus in March, 1847, an edict of the press 
was published, with the intention of removing some of the restric- 
tions under which it had labored till then; but strong hints were 
given as to the subjects which the Government would allow to be 
discussed, and a censorship remained established in full force. 
The same year witnessed the institution of the Consulta, under 
the presidency of Gizzi. This seemed like concession to popular 
demands, but the whole thing was a farce; the members. were 
chosen by the Pope, and the functions of the council of the most 
limited nature. Its duty was to give an opinion when called 
upon, leaving it to the Pope to act upon the proffered advice or 
to do otherwise. In 1848 appeared the famous statuto creating a 
high council and a chamber of deputies—as the triumph of consti- 
tutionalism. But the chambers were forbidden to propose any law 
on ecclesiastical or mixed affairs, and every measure had to be sub- 
mitted to the Pope in a secret consistory, with the absolute right 
of veto. It is, therefore, scarcely surprising that no one outside 
the principal States believed in the Pope’s capabilities as a polit- 
ical refurmer, or in his desire to see his reforms carried into effect. 

Then comes the story of Pio Nono’s extraordinary hegira to 
Gaeta, which was forced upon him by an exasperated and deluded 
people that had trusted in his professions of liberalism to learn 
only at last that the Church of Rome places her own interests 
first, last, and always. 

When Italia finally gained her full liberty, in spite of all Jesuit 
machinations, Pio Nono is shut up within the walls of the Vatican, 
lest his love for Victor Emanuel should lead him to abandon his 
temporal crown; and in order that the world might not under- 
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stand the game, it is trumpeted about that a cruel Italian Govern- 
ment abandons its Pope and appropriates to itself the provisions 
of the Church of Rome! J. H. W. 


Our South American Cousins. By Wiit1amM TayLor, author of “ Seven Years’ 
Street Preaching in San Francisco,” ‘“ Christian Adventures in South Africa,” 
“Four Years’ Campaign in India,” etc., ete. 12mo,, pp. 318. New York: 
Nelson & Phillips. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1878. 

This little volume is a charcoal sketch by our bold evangelist of 

an exploring tour made by him along the sea-coast cities of west- 

ern South America. He left New York last October, finished his 
winter work, and re-appeared to Gotham in May. He went by 
steam to Aspinwall, crossed the Isthmus, and thence took steam 
for Callao, Peru. He extended his course by sea, stopping at the 
principal coast cities of Peru and Chili, which countries stretch 
their long length between the Andes and the ocean, forming the 
spine of our southern continent. He visited, among others, Lima, 
Copiapo, Coquimbo, and Valparaiso, not stopping until he had 
reached Concepcion, where Patagonia begins to form the conti- 
nental tail. The object of our spontaneous and rapid evangelist 
was to plant Churches and ministers at all accessible spots on that 
line. He soon found, however, that though Churches «nd preach- 
ers were much desired, yet schools and teachers were more in de- 
mand, and he shaped his policy for both purposes, so as to furnish 
teachers who could also be preachers. At each important place 
he drew up a subscription pledging support for the proper man, by 
him to be sent, requiring it to be signed not by one or two mu- 
nificent patrons in large sums, but by numbers in lesser sums, on 
the ground that even the small subscriber would feel that the con- 
cern in which he had invested was a concern in which he was in- 
terested. On his return he was able to report that in six months 
he had traveled eleven thousand miles, had opened twelve centers 
of educational and evangelizing work, to which he was ready to 
appoint eighteen earnest workers, twelve male and six female. 

He went to the Boston University, appointed Alexander P. Sto- 

well his “recruiting sergeant,” and soon filled his corps with ma- 

terial able in his estimation to stand fire, even if it be the fire of 
martyrdom. It is a cheering omen that he was so soon able to 
find the right sort of stuff in one of our schools of the prophets. 

After securing due authentication for his preachers from the au- 

thorities of our Church, he has returned to his providential field 

of labors, cheered thus far by success, and entertaining a full but 
not fanatical faith that it was the gracious Spirit that opened his 
Fovrtru Serirs, Vor. XXX.—48 
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path and spread his programme before him. Brother Taylor is a 
man of heroic mold, to whose intuitive eye things often reveal 
aspects not patent to ordinary retinas, and for whom red tape 
must prove alittle elastic. His intuitions may, perhaps, be some- 
times too impulsive, but years of trial have proved how truly his 
whole being is consecrated to Christ, and how with his whole en- 
ergy he presses forward to fulfill his task while the day lasts. He 
does not, like Paul, work at tent-making to earn his own liveli- 
hood that he may cheaply preach a priceless gospel, but he writes 
books ; and whoso buys his book pays a little tribute to our evan- 
gelist at the same time that he learns to sympathize with his work. 


That Boy: Who Shali Have Him? By Rev. W. H. Dantes, A. M., Author of 
“TD. L. Moody and his Work,” etc. 12mo.. pp, 434. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1878. 


The readers of the “ National Repository ” will recognize this as 
the serial story whose several parts have greeted them from 
month to month in the pages of that publication, The aim of the 
author, as avowed in the preface, is to show the effect of the 
peculiar doctrines of Calvin on warm, positive, passionate natures, 
The boy’s mother, loving her dead husband and dead infant, 
hates, with all the strength of her desolate soul, the theological 
figment of a God who, she is told, would send them both to hell 
for the sin of Adam. Her hatred of this Calvinistic God is so 
strongly reproduced in her son that he resists for years his relig- 
ious convictions, and yields only when he sees that the God of 
the Bible is not the embodiment of almighty self-will, as he has 
been represented, but a tender Father as well as a just Judge. 
The story is told in strong language, and the characters are 
vividly drawn. We cannot help admiring the intense earnestness 
of the strong-willed mother, the gentle and helpful son, and 
the saintly elder, with his peaceful face and patriarchal halo of 
silver hairs. In the description of a “liberal” Church, with a 
Shakspearean club instead of a weekly prayer-mceting, and of 
the “Mons Sacer School,” which is “a den of theological lions, 
with sharp teeth and savage claws,” many a sharp blow is given 
by the author at the follies and weaknesses of human nature. 
But, while he shows himself so quick to discern, and so skillful 
to strike at, the errors of others, he seems to reveal one of his 
in the unmistakable vein of superstition which runs through one 
of his best characters, with no hint of his disapproval. Still, we 
commend the book as a good stirring story, well written, full of 
thought and provocation of thought. 
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Between the Gates. By BENJAMIN F, Taytor, Author of “Songs of Yesterday,” 
“Old Time Pictures,” “World on Wheels.” “Camp and Field,” ete. With 
Tilustrations. 12mo., pp. 292. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. 1878. 


“Once upon a time,” as the story-books say, the author of 
this book journeyed across the continent from Chicago to San 
Francisco. The usual route of tourists was followed, omitting 
Salt Lake and the Mormons. The author tells us of the plains, 
the mountains, San Francisco street scenes, the “ hoodlums,” the 
Chinese, with their opium, their grotesque theaters, and strange 
ways generally, the seals, the United States Mint, the Geysers, 
the petrified trees and Yosemite, Southern California, with its “ city 
of Angels,” its vineyards, orange groves, bee ranches, and old mis- 
sion buildings, and then we suddenly find the author at home again, 
with no very clear idea of the way in which he got there. 

These various places and things, with the incidents of the jour- 
ney, are described in a style which defies description. As we at- 
tempt it, we think of a kaleidoscope, a poet with “his eyes in fine 
frenzy rolling,” and a mild case of delirium tremens. The woods 
storm the mountains, the mountains stab the skies, the precipice 
swoons down to the plain, and all nature, usually called inanimate, 
canters up and down the scene in crazy ecstasy. The book is a 
hurricane of rhetorical wind, a meteoric shower of brilliant noth- 
ings, which will amuse, and perhaps please, any careless reader 
who has no Gradgrind curiosity in regard to facts. 


e+ 
ee 





Foreign Theological Publications. 


Grundriss der biblischen Hermeneutik. (Outlines of the Science of Bible Interpreta- 
tion.) Vou Dr. J. P. Lange. Heidelberg: Carl Winter. 


What Dr. Lange did in his encyclopedia for the whole of 
theology, he here does fora single branch. - A single glance at 
the classification of the matter of the book suffices to show its 
wide scope and its thoroughness. After an “apology” for the 
science of interpretation, there follows a comprehensive introduc- 
tion. This is followed by the general subject. Among the themes 
discussed are—the divine phase of the Bible, the human phase, 
and the theanthropic phase; the principles of interpretation, the 
historical development of these principles; interpretation accord- 
ing to the analogy of faith, also according to the analogy of 
Scripture; the idea of interpretation; the purpose of interpreta- 
tion; the method of interpretation; the relative imperfection of. 
all interpretation. 
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As a sample of the matter of this book, take what the author 
says on interpreting Scripture by Scripture: It results from the 
very idea of the Bible, that it is a self-interpreter, (habet faculta- 
tem semetipsam interpretandi.) Thus, each writer is to be inter- 
preted by himself, by synonymous expressions, by related antithe- 
ses ; then, by analogous or diverse expressions of other writers ; 
Old Testament texts by New, and the converse; didactic pas- 
sages by historical, and conversely; obscure passages, by the 
plain. Even as the whole vitality of the body comes to the help 
of a single member when endangered, so the whole body of Script- 
ure is to be summoned in to rescue a single text, when in its iso- 
lation it refuses to reflect a harmonious sense. First of all, the 
exact literal sense of a passage must be reached; the exegete must 
beware of sermonizing his own thoughts into the text; he must 
simply reflect what he finds. In comparing sacred eloquence and 
poesy with profane, it must always be remembered that with the 
former the eloquence of form is merely secondary, whereas with 
the latter it is primary. 

In regard to the present unsatisfactory state of exegetical 
science Dr, Lange makes liberal concessions. The Bible must be 
interpreted; and yet its interpreters are sometimes its worst 
enemies, Only too often they have obeyed the sareastic advice of 


zoethe :-— , 
Gosthe “Tm Auslegen, seid frisch und munter! 
Legt ihr’s nicht aus, so legt was unter.” 


A chief blunder of exegesis has ever been a too frequent using 
of literal texts as formal dogmas, In some cases it has also 
shown a deplorable desperateness in defending the literal histor- 
ical actuality of certain narratives, (Balaam’s ass, Joshua’s still- 
standing sun, the story of Jonah, the bodily presence of Satan in 
the temptation of the wilderness,) from no better motive than that 
thus only could the official doctrine of inspiration be safeguarded. 
In the hands of some, the literal sense is made to deify the written 
letter; in the hands of others, it is made to sink this letter below 
the prosiest of human prose. 

The whole drift of this brief, compact work of Dr. Lange is 
eminently healthy and evangelical. To him the Bible is a positive 
source of instruction. He invites the Church to go to it, not merely 
to confirm its preconvinced doctrines, nor merely to complement 
the teaching of its own intuitions, nor merely to find a feeble in- 
crement to the bright light of an ever-present inspiration of the 
Spirit, but as to the primary and fundamental and ever-during 
chief source of religious and ethical truth, 
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Die Anlage des Menschen zur Religion vom Gegenwirtigen Standpunkte der Volkerkunde 
aus betrachtet und untersucht. Von Juuivs Happen. Haarlem: De Erven F. 
Bohn. 


This book, though not written by an author of long established 
reputation, is of great value, and is the fruit of much reflection. 
It treats of man’s natural or innate capacity for religion, and of 
the light which modern scientific research has thrown upon the 
outward manifestations of this capacity, under the various forms 
of civilization, past and present. The work falls into five chap- 
ters. The doctrinal position of the author is the mild orthodoxy 
of Rothe. The method of the work is, to state the several posi- 
tions insisted on, and then to illustrate and prove them by his- 
torical and scientific facts brought together from a wide range of 
the best modern authorities. In the course of the work the 
whole field of mythology, history, psychology, and the philos- 
ophy of religion is laid under contribution. The first chapter 
(pp. 110) treats of the actuality of man’s innate endowment for 
religion. The second (pp. 71) considers the various objects 
toward which this capacity has. developed itself: God, the world, 
the heavenly orbs, the forces of nature, the creations.of our fears 
or passions, plants, animals, mere symbols, fetiches, etc. The 
third (pp. 76) discusses the quality of the religious life to which 
man’s innate capacity has given rise, specifying these four stages : 
the sensuous, the materialized, the moral, the normal religious. 
The fourth (pp. 67) gives a sound statement of the relation of re- 
ligion to morality, holding essentially the ground of Wuttke in 
his “ Christian Ethics,” namely, that true morality is not possible 
without religion, and that the two are but different phases of the 
same thing. The last chapter (pp. 66) depicts the circle of 
evolution through which man’s tendency to religion usually 
manifests itself, and shows clearly man’s need of being helped 
by a.formal objective revelation. The subject-matter with which 
these chapters are filled out is well worth the attention of all 
true students of anthropology and religion. Its study would re- 
sult in a much more intelligent view of the non-Christian religions 
than only too generally prevails. It comes as near to furnishing 
a satisfactory “ philosophy of idolatry” as any work within our 
knowledge. It is, of course, quite easy and simple to say, “The 
heathen worship stocks and stones ;” but the way in which this is 
usually understood is about as shallow as it is simple. The fact 
is, there lies at the basis of even the lowest paganism an immense 
gulf of dark mystery and of dread seriousness. And any true 
comprehension of the subject will awaken deep compassion,, 
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rather than self-complacent contempt, for the deluded victims. 
We therefore commend the work of Pastor Happel. It is popu- 
lar and easy in style, and is elegantly printed in Latin type. 





Die Beziechungen der Ueberordnung, Nebenordnung und Unterordnung Zwischen Kirche 
und Staat, (The Relations of Church and State.) Von Dr. W. Martens. Stutt- 
gart: Cotta. 


Dr. Martens endeavors to discuss his delicate theme in an ob- 
jective and unpartisan manner. And his book will be helpful to 
the champions of either of the variant views on the general sub- 
ject. He passes in review and criticises each of these four views: 
1. The Aierocratic system ; 2. the State Church system; 3. the pro- 
tectorate system; 4. the purely secular system. In the first, 
the State and Church are identified; all civil law has religious 
sanction, and is but the application of religion to life. In the 
second, the Church is a mere creature of the State, and has no real 
autonomy or dignity. In the third, the State is of general Chris- 
tian character, recognizing the fundamentals of religion, and ex- 
tending to a plurality of Churches an equal patronage. In the 
fourth, the State confines itself to protecting the material interests 
of its subjects, and permits the religious consciousness to manifest 
itself in whatever manner it will, guarding each from the ob- 
jective encroachments of the others. The second and the third 
views the author opposes. And he rightly insists that the hiero- 
cratic and the secular systems are the only ones that are self-con- 
sistent. But, strangely enough, he does not decide positively for 
either of these two as against the others, but argues for some sort 
of commingling ef both. It is but another instance of the cor- 
rect theorizing but blundering practice of the average old-world 
scholar. Happily for us, these scholarly bewilderments from 
across the seas serve greatly to confirm our faith in the wisdom 
of the State system devised for us by our fathers. For see’: Are 
not we a Christian people? Yes; by the great majority. Ought 
not our laws to be Christian laws? Yes; they ought to har- 
monize with Christian truth, How are we to become a more 
thoroughly Christian nation? Let the Churches imbue the people 
with vital religion. Ought we not to incorporate some degree 
of Christian dogmas into our National Constitution ? This could 
do to religion no good, and it might do to it much harm. It 
would point toward the blunder which Constantine committed. 
And it would tempt the Church to ean upon the State. A great 
misfortune! Religion prospers most when it is let alone, and 
when it leans upon nothing but God and itself. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Probate Confiscation. By Mrs. J. W. Stow, Author and Lecturer. Third edition, 

revised and enlarged. 12mo., pp. 400. Printed and sold by the Author. 1878. 
It seems that Mr. J, W. Stow was a business gentleman in San 
Francisco, highly esteemed in community, and of large estate. 
While his wife was traveling in Europe he died, and, although an 
affectionate husband, appointed executors without placing his wife 
as one among them. The Probate Court took the estate in hand 
with great efficiency. On her return she found the entire property 
in the hands of a large body of appropriators, such as executors, 
court lawyers, and other legal functionaries, who in due time di- 
vided it legally and artistically among themselves. The law took 
the entire oyster, and left her we cannot say how much of a shell. 
The agony of this injustice seems to have quickened her blood, 
and she writes with no little talent, and a decidedly fiery pen. 
Her book is lively reading. She proposes, practically, a scheme 
of law which shall herein right the wrongs of widows. To her 
Memorial to the Massachusetts Legislature are affixed the names 
of Charles Francis Adams, Marshall P. Wilder, L. Maria Child, 
R. W. Emerson, W. Lloyd Garrison, Henry W. Longfeliow, and 
other gentlemen of high standing. 

It is passing strange that oppressive laws should still rest upon 
the weaker half of our race, Strange that they should be incor- 
porated into a new code, as in California. Strange, also, that old 
enlightened Massachusetts should retain them for a moment after 
the case is fully presented, sustained with fair argument and illus- 
trious names. It does so happen that of every man the mother, 
the sister, the wife, is a woman; and the right-hearted man feels a 
wrong done to said woman more acately than a wrong done to 
himself. And yet it is upon mothers, sisters, wives, that these 
wrongs are by men inflicted. Yet law may be, and perhaps 
sometimes is, as hard upon husband as upon wife. 

The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice. By A.LFrep Cave, B.A. 8vo., pp. 524. 

Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1877. 


Lectures on Medieval Church History. By Ricwarp CHENEVIX TreNoH, D.D. 8vo., 
pp. 444. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1878. 


St. John’s Gospel Described and Emplained According to its Peculiar Character. By 
\uristopH Ernst Lutwarpt. Translated by Caspar René Gregory. Vol. III. 
8vo., pp. 390. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1878. 


History of the Reformation in Europe in the time of Calvin. By Rev. J. H. Merus 
D’Ausiené, D.D. Translated by William L. R. Cates, Vol. VIII. Large 
12mo., pp. 464. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1879. 
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The Epistle to the Hebrews. With Notes. By Rev. Henry Cowtes, D.D. Large 
12mo., pp. 244. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1878. 


Predestination and Freewill and the Westminster Confession of Faith. With Explana- 
tion of Romans ix, and Appendix of Christ’s Preaching to “The Spirits in 
Prison.” By Joun Forses, D.D., LL.D: 8vo., pp. 116. Edinburgh. T. & T. 
Clark. 1878. 


Home Lessons on the Old Paths; or, Conversations on the Shorter Catechism. By 
M. T. 8. 12mo., pp. 400. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1879. 


The Expositor. July and August, 1878. Edited by Rev Samven Cox. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Spring Con- 
ferences of 1878. 8vo., pp. 179. New York: Nelson.& Phillips. Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock & Walden. 


Tent Work in Palestine. By CLAUDE REIGNIER CONDER, R.E. In two vols. 8vo. 
Vol. L, pp. 381; Vol. IL, pp. 352. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1878. 






















Through the Dark Continent, etc. By Henry M. Stantry. Two vols. 8vo. 
Vol. L, pp. 522. Vol. IL, pp. 566. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1878. 






The Voyage of the “Challenger.” The Atlantic. By Sir C. WyvmiLE THompson, 
In two vols, 8vo. Vol. 1, pp. 391; Vol. IL, pp. 340. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1878. 


The Students’ French Grammar. By CHARLES.HERON WALL. Large 12mo., pp. 
458. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1878. 


Science for the School and Family.. Part I., Nataral Philosophy. By Worruine- 
TON Hooker, M.D. Large 12mo., pp. 433. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1878. 


Popular Astronomy. By Smon Newcoms, LL.D. Svo., pp. 566. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1878. 


Harper’s Hatr-Hovr Series: Oliver Goldsmith, John Bunyan, Madame D' Arblay. 
By Lorp Macatvban 32mo., pp. 139.—Sguire Paul. By Hans Warrine. 
Translated by Mary A. ROBINSON. 32mo., pp. 184. 


J 
Frankuin Square Iirprary: Kingsdene. By Hon. Mrs. FernerstoNnavcu.— 
Twenty Years’ Residence Among the People of Turkey. By a Consul’s Daughter 
and Wife:-—The Russians of To-day. By the Author of “The Member for 
Paris,” etc—Paul Knox, Pitman. By Joun BERwick Harwoop. — Henriette. 
Fragments from the Diary of the Marquis de Boisguerny. By Ernest Dauner. 
— Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal. By Mary Patrick.—The Young Duke. By Bren- 

yamin DisRAELI. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1878. 


Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. August, 1878. Rochiester, N. Y. 
Mag. A Story of To-day. 4to., pp.122 New York: Harper & Brothers, 1878, 


Kilrogan Cottage. A Novel. By Matitpa DesparRD. 8vo., pp. 143, New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1878. 


Colonel Dunwoddie, Millionaire. <A Story of To-day. 4to., pp. 187. 


Sir Walter Scott. By Ricoarp H. Hurron. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1878. 


Gibbon. By James Correr Morrison, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1878. 
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BOOKS IN PRESS. 
Hymnal of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The new Hymn Book, taking to itself this distinctive title, will be 
ready at an early date. With a wider: range of topics than its 
predecessor, a greater variety in matter and style, and the atten- 
tion given in its preparation to adaptedness for use in our social 
meetings, it is confidently expected to satisfy the taste and judg- 
ment of the Church, and fully supply its felt want. The Commit- 
tee of Revision struck out one third of the old book, and then 
rigidly scrutinized the text of the retained hymns, seldom altering 
except by restoration to the language and meter of their originals, 
and in a few cases reuniting severed fragments. They then in- 
serted about three hundred and seventy hymns not previously in 
the collection, making a total slightly less than the number in the 
former book. These include translations from the Greek and Latin 
hymns of the early and medieval Churches and also from the Ger- 
man, careful selections from modern authors, and a few original 
hymns by Mr. Bryant and others, written expressly for this book. 
Several new features appear, among which is the appending to 
every hymn of the author’s name, whenever known. Besides the 
usual styles, an edition in beautiful type, double columns, and flex- 
ible covers, will be supplied for vestries and Sunday-school rooms. 


The People’s Commentary: 
Including Brief Notes on the New Testament, with Copious References to 
Parallel and Illustrative Scripture Passages, designed to assist Bible Stu- 
dents and Common Readers to Understand the Meaning of the Inspired 
Word. By Amos Brxney, Author of the “ Theological Compend Improved.” 
A very condensed, yet clear, Commentary on the entire New 
Testament in a single compact volume. Will probably be pub- 


lished at the close of the current year. 
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BOOKS IN PRESS. 
fTymnal of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The new Hymn Book, taking to itself this distinctive title, will be 
ready at an early date. With a wider: range of topics than its 
predecessor, a greater variety in matter and style, and the atten- 
tion given in its preparation to adaptedness for use in our social 
meetings, it is confidently expected to satisfy the taste and judg- 
ment of the Church, and fully supply its felt want. The Commit- 
tee of Revision struck out one third of the old book, and then 
rigidly scrutinized ihe text of the retained hymns, seldom altering 
except by restoration to the language and meter of their originals, 
and in a few cases reuniting severed fragments. They then in- 
serted about three hundred and seventy hymns not previously in 
the collection, making a total slightly less than the number in the 
former book. These include translations from the Greek and Latin 
hymns of the early and medieval Churches and also from the Ger- 
man, careful selections from modern authors, and a few original 
hymns by Mr. Bryant and others, written expressly for this book. 
Several new features appear, among which is the appending to 
every hymn of the author’s name, whenever known. Besides the 
usual styles, an edition in beautiful type, double columns, and flex- 
ible covers, will be supplied for vestries and Sunday-school rooms. 


The People’s Commentary: 
Including Brief Notes on the New Testament, with Copious References to 
Parallel and Illustrative Scripture Passages, designed to assist Bible Stu- 
dents and Common Readers to Understand the Meaning of the Inspired 
Word. By Amos Biyney, Author of the “ Theological Compend Improved.” 
A very condensed, yet clear, Commentary on the entire New 
Testament in a single compact volume, Will probably be pub- 


lished at the close of the current year. 
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QUARTERLY BULLETIN. 


Hymnal of the Methodist Episcopal Church, with Tunes. 


To be issued simultaneously with the Hymnal, the hymns standing 
in the same order, and numbered alike in both books. It has 
heen prepared by the Committee of Revision, with the assistance 
of Dr. Eben Tourjee, Director of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, Boston, and Mr. J. P. Holbrook, of Brooklyn, gentle- 
men of long experience and eminent in their profession, and with 
special regard to use in congregational singing, and is believed 
to be the best Hymn and Tune Book ever offered to the Church. 
Two editions will be issued, one for the pew and family, the 
other, smaller in size and type, cheap, popular, for the pocket 
and vestry. 


Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for the Year 1877. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Helps to Official Members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


Indicating their Powers, Duties, and Privileges; and Suggesting Sundry Mis- 
takes, Methods, and Possibilities with regard to their respective Departments 
of Service; designed to render them more Efficient and Useful. By Jamzs 
Porter, D.D. 


The design of this work is fully set forth in its title. It will be 
a “help” to the officiary of the Church. 


Scenes in My Life: | 
Occurring during a Ministry of Nearly Half a Century in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. By. Rev. MARK Trarron, D.D. 


The Epistle to the Romans, in Greek, 


In which the Text of Robert Stephens, Third Edition, is compared with the 
Texts of the Elzevirs, Lachmann, Alford, Tregelles, Tischendorf, and West- 
cott, and with the chief Uncial and Cursive Manuscripts, together with Ref- 
erences to the New Testament Grammars of Winer and Buttmann. By 
Henry A. Butrz, Professor of New Testament Exegesis in Drew Theolog- 


ical Seminary, 
re RE ae EE AE ROMA oH Ugh SON DN Seger ers ARE $1 00 
Inderi@avets iu:, 6X) DY vc a aregieis Chane Heme eers AOD ie, 


The Greek text is revised with great care, with references to the 
standard Greek Testament Grammars at bottom of the page. It 
wil] be a great aid in the sewing study of the Greek Testament. 





QUARTERLY BULLETIN. 


The Lord’s Land. 

A Narrative of Travels in Sinai and Palestine, from the Red Sea to the En- 

tering In of Hamath. By Rev. H. B. Ringaway, D.D. $5. 
This volume cevers not only the frequented routes through the 
Desert of Sinai, Arabia Petrea, and Palestine proper, but also 
comprises an account of the Land of Moab and of the Dead Sea. 
It contains the results of the author’s own observations during a 
very thorough tour, together with much of the most recent re- 
searches of the latest English and American explorers. The work 
is illustrated by over one hundred wood-cuts in the best style of 
American art. These drawings were from photographs and orig- 
inal sketches by the author, and drawn on wood by the celebrated 
artists, Moran, Woodward, Gibson, Perkins, and Warren. Draw- 
ings and engravings under the supervision of J. D. Felter. 


A Hundred Years of Methodism. 
By Rev. M. Smpson, D.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Price, $1 75, 
In this volume one of the most gifted and most highly honored 
sons of the Church tells the story of the first hundred years of 
Methodism in America. 


King Saul. 
A Tragedy. By Byron A. Bruoxs. 12mo., pp. 144. Price, $1 50. 

The character of the seer, Samuel; of the young and aspiring 
David ; of the lofty, yet fated Saul, are delineated with life. The 
successive scenes are well selected, move with stirring rapidity, 
and are vividly drawn. The interview of Saul with the sorceress 
of Endor tasks the writer’s powers, and it is here that his poetic 
ability most decisively appears, in the mastery of so difficult a 
problem. 


Fohn Tregenoweth: His Mark. 


By Mark Guy Pearse, Author of ‘Mister Horn and His Friends,” etc. 
Square 16mo. Illustrated. Price, Cloth, $1; Paper, 50 cents. 


Mister Horn and His Friends ; or, Givers and Giving. 
By Mark Guy Prarsr, Author of “Daniel Quorm,” “Sermons for Chil- 
dren,” etc. Price, $1. 
This is a spicy work on giving, and is written with admirable 
point, humor, and pungency. 





QUARTERLY BULLETIN. 


Formal Fraternity. 


Proceedings of the General Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 1872, 1874, and 1876, and 
of the Joint Commission of the two Churches, on Fraternal Relations, at 
Cape May, New Jersey, August 16-23, 1876. 


The Modern Genesis. 


Being an Inquiry into. the Credibility of the Nebular Theory of the Origin of 
Planetary Bodies, the Structure of the Solar System, and General Cosmical 
History. By Rev. W. B. SrAvGuTER. $1. 

An able critique on an important doctrine maintained by many 


modern scientists. 3 


Methodism and the Centennial of American Independence : 
Or, The Loyal and Liberal Services of the Methodist Episcopal Church dur- 
ng the First Century of the History of the United States. With a Brief 
History of the various Branches of Methodism, and full Statistical Tables. 
By Rev. E. M. Woop. A.M. -$1 75. 
A capital defense of the loyalty, purity, and progressive spirit of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church—stored with facts, interesting, 
suggestive, and to the point. 


All for Christ: 
Or, How the Christian may Obtain, by a Renewed Consecration of his Heart, 
the Fullness of Joy referred to by the Saviour just previous to his Cruci- 
fixion. With Illustrations from the Lives of Those who have made this Con- 
secration. By Rev. Tomas Carrer, D.D. 175 cents. 

This work is written in beautiful style. and a devotional spirit, 

and can hardly fail to be of advantage to the careful reader. 


Life and Letters of Rev. Fohn M’Clintock, D.D., LL.D. 

By Rev. G. R. Crooks, D.D. $1 75. 
This is a most admirable sketch of the life and character of its 
talented and lamented subject. 


Laws Relating to Religious Corporations. 
A Compilation of the Statutes of the several States in the United States in 
relation to the Incorporation and Maintenance of Religious Societies, and the 
Disturbance of Religious Meetings. By Rev.S. Hunt, D.D., Author of “ Hand- 
Book for Trustees,” ete. $1 590. 


Any of our Books will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
A 

















NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Methodist Book Conéern, 


NEW YORK AND CINCINNATI. 





-_: 
Systematic Theology. 
By Miner Raymon, D.D., Professor in Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, IIL 
Two volumes. 8vo. $3 per volume. 

This is briefly a magnificent work. Certain notions we imbibed in reading Watson’s 
Institutes, and similar works, when we were young, left with us the impression that 
nothing equal could reasonably be looked for from any other source. For a long time, 
indeed, ii appeared to us, there could be nothing more, or as well said, upon the points 
referred to. This work, by Dr. Raymond, has entirely changed our opinion in this re- 
spect. The whole work is what its title indicates, a complete system of theology, and 
is accompanied by a copious and well-arranged index. 

We congratulate the publishers upon having brought out as complete a specimen of 
book-making in its mechanical execution as the art can furnish. It is profitable and 
inspiring to take up such a book, and it is still more profitable to read it. It must cer- 
tainly have a rapid sale, and will be deemed one of the most important additions to 
theological literature furnished by the times in which we live. We almost wish it had 
been in our possession forty-five years ago.—Christian Standard and Home Journal. 


Reconciliation of Science and Religion. 
By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D., Author of “Sketches of Creation,” “The Doc- 
trine of Evolution,” ete. 12mo. Cloth. $2. 

The author has been before the public before. His “Sketches of Creation” and 
“The Doctrine of Evolution” excited considerable interest. He holds the conviction 
that no scientist, however exclusive, can possibly reach a firm datum which is not on 
one of the lines of ratiocinative thought converging toward Deity and super-material 
realities. It is hoped that the reasoning presented will prove helpful to the young, who 
are fashioning a belief; strengthening to those whose beliefs have matured; and ad- 
monitory to those who have left their beliefs to the control of circumstances.— Christian 
Advocate, Buffalo. 


Future Religious Policy of America. 
A Discussion of Eleven Great Living Questions. By Wi11AmM Ritey HA.streap. 
12mo. Cloth. Pp. 218. $1 50. 

This is altogether a very strong work. The author takes a catholic and comprehen- 
sive view of the religious history, progress, and tendencies of the American people. 
He discovers and exposes danger from whatever quarter threatened, and sounds a note 
of warning. which we cannot afford to disregard. He is an earnest thinker and a well- 
posted observer. His words in many instances ring out like the fearless utterances of 
Knox, and his watchful lamp seems ever burning, shedding its light.upon the secret 
enemies of Protestant Christianity—Jnter-Ocean. 


Life and Times of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
By Caar.es K. Truz, D.D. 16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 

The large number of ephemeral (and sometimes hurtful) books which have been writ- 
ten for the use of Sunday-school scholars have given much anxiety to many engaged 
in the religious training of the young. We are glad to see that our Book Agents appre- 
ciate the need of a pure literature for the Sabbath-schools. Such books as this, uniting 
as it does entertainment and sound historical information, cannot fail to become popular. 
We hope to see the time when the books of Dr. True, Dr. Wise, Dr. Newton, and kindred 
writers, will crowd out of all our Sunday-school libraries the wishy-washy stuff with 


which they have so long been encumbered.— Christian Standard and Home Journal. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
NEW YORK, 


AND 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 
CINCINNATI. 





REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
We have reduced the prices of the following books: 


CLARKE’S COMMENTARY. 6 vols $30 00 to $24 00 
BENBOW'S COMMENTARY. _ 5 Volt.cccsecccconscccnsvencocssccsecsccevesconsseresesee 960080 SO GD 
LOVE ENTHRONED 1 25 
CATECHISM No. 1 03 
CATECHISM No. 2 

CATECHISM No. 8 

BIBLICAL LITERATURE. By John Townley, D.D. 

EMORY, BISHOP, LIFE AND WORKS OF 

FAIRBAIRN ON PROPHECY 8 00 to 
BAC OE, WOU as snises iessnssesveccscssosesscosonssectecbassvusasedanbese 12 00 to 
CHECKS TO ANTINOMIANISM. 2 VoI8.......ccccsssesesscsesesceesesssessesseses 6 00 to 
GENTILE NATIONS 8 50 to 
STRONG’S HARMONY AND EXPOSITION, Etc 5 00 to 
HARMONY OF THE DIVINE DISPENSATION 8 00 to 
HEBREW PEOPLE 

HIBBARD ON THE PSALMS : 8 50 to 
METHODISM, AMERICAN. 1 vol 8 50 to 

NEW TESTAMENT EXPOUNDED AND ILLUSTRATED. By 


-. 
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QUOTATIONS FROM THE POETS...csssesssssesess MEET A ae.) Get 800 to 
ELLIOTT ON ROMANISM. 2 vols...sscsssssssseesees acl al 6 00 to 
SACRED ANNALS "18 25 to 
LIFE OF RICHARD WATSON 

WATSON’S BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 

WATSON’S EXPOSITION OF MATTHEW, MARK, ete 8 50 to 
WATSON’S SERMONS. 2 vols 6 00 to 
WATSON’S THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTES. 

WORKS OF JOHN WESLEY. 7 Vols..ccsccscsscssssscossscsesssssossssssseesesseeses 21 00 to 
WESLEY’S JOURNAL. 2 vols 

WESLEY’S NOTES. 





“The Standard Text Book for the busy Teacher.’”’—Universal Opinion. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


“ Unsurpassed as a help to the study of the International Lessons.” “To any teacher whose time of prepara. 
tion is limited it is indispensable.” “It contains notes suited to teachers of both advanced and primary classes; 
has Bible references printed in full. It is equal to a commentary, dictionary, and maps combined.” Such is the testi- 
mony from every section where it is used. One hundred and thirty thousand subscribers tell how it is appreciated. 
Every teacher should have it. Only sixty-five cents a year for single copy. Clubs of six or more, fifty-five cents each. 

WORTHY YOUR CAREFUL PERUSAL.—At the last session of the Maryland State Sunday-School Associa- 
tion, the Rev. Dr. Grammer, rector of St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal Church in Baltimore, delivered an address, and 
of his own accord highly commended tbe “Sunday-School Journal,” reading the following letter addressed to him by 


one of his ablest Teachers :— 
Batrimorr, November 11, 1876. 

My Dear Dr. Grammer: It would have given me much pleasure to have gone with you and the other members of 

our school to the Convention to-morrow, but I could not so arrange it. If I was going I should feel it my duty to 

recommend to every teacher there, and to the Convention, the use of “The Sunday-School Journal,” edited by the Rev, 

J. H. Vincent, a copy of which I send herewith. I have used this valuable aid for the past two years, and had I the elo- 


quence of the rector of St. Peter's, I could not more than express fully my high appreciation of its merits. 
To any teacher whose time of preparation is limited it is almost indispensable, 


ean hardly do without it. 


In fact, I 
It contains 


notes suited to teachers of both advanced and primary classes, it has the Bible references printed in full, and it is = 


almost to a commentary, dictionary, and a map combined. 
found such a valuable assistant. 


I have been teaching for many years, but have never 
lease examine the copy I send you, and if you are inclined to the same opinion, I 


before 


hope you will call the attention of the Convention to it, and urge the teachers to make use of it. Its cost is trifling, 


within the reach of all. 
Very truly, your friend, 
Address, 


Messrs. Netson & Puitiips, New York, are the publishers, 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, New York. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati, 0, 





New Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


(Seventh Thousand.] 


BROUGHT DOWN TO THE LATEST DISCOVERIES. 


HAND-BOOK OF BIBLE GEOGRAPHY. 


BY REV. GEO. H. WHITNEY, D.D. 


This Volume contains the Name, Pronunciation, and Meaning of every Place, Nation, and Tribe 


mentioned in both the Canonical and Apocryphal Scriptures, 
It is illustrated by nearly One Hundred Engravings and 


Historical Notes. 


With Descriptive and 


Forty Maps and Plans, Five Hundred closely printed pages. 


Price, 82 50. 


Morocco antique, 84 50. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


In plan and execution this fs a perfect treasure of a 
hook....The Methodist Book Concern has given to the 
world many admirable books, but none for the reader of 
je Bible that surpasses this one.—Richmond Eapos- 

. 

One of the completest and most useful hand-books that 
we have ever examined.— The College Cowrant. 

The author bas bestowed immense diligence and care on 
his work, and has spared no pains to avail himself of the 
most recent and most correct sources of infurmation.— 
Sunday-School Workman, 

The preparation of the work has been a labor of great 
extent, and one not of easy execution in a satisfactory 
manner, but it appears to have been accomplished with 
fidelity and success.—W. ¥. Tribune, 

It is irmpossible to exaggerate its capability of usefual- 
ness to the Sunday-school teacher and Bible student of 
every grade from the beginner up. All Christian people 
onght tu have it. The possession of a whole library full 
of maps and dictionaries and hand-books and commen- 
taries will not displace the need of this new work. One 
need not be ashamed of being enthusiastic over it.— 
S. 8. Times. 

The book is a real godsend to all Sunday-school teachers 
and scholars....But not only so, every minister will find 


A copy of the above sent to any address on receipt of Price. 





this to be an indispensable hand-book to have always upon 
his desk. Sucha book has Jong been needed.—Reo. L. 
R. Dunn. 

This is by far the ablest work of the class which has yet 
made its appearance in the department of purely biblical 
Sunday-schvol literature. Concise, compact, and com pre- 
hensive, it meets the want of the humblest teacher; while, 
for all ordinary investigations in this department, the 
most scholarly minister will find every thing that he 
needs. The researches of archwologists for the past five 
hundred years are packed into the most convenicut shape 
for reference and use. It is in itself equal, for active 
service in the study, to Stanley, Thomson, Robinson, 
Tristram, and the reports of the Exploration Fund, 
although it does not cost one sixth as much as those valu- 
able volumes. The maps and illustrations employed in 
this work are themselves worth its cost.—Zev. J. UZ. 
Vincent. 

I consider this the best book of itselass with which I am 
acquainted. Clear in detail, full yet condensed in facts, 
charming in diction, it is indeed multum in parvo. The 
superiatendent of the Sunday-school with which | am con- 
nected deemed the work of so much value as to present 
every teacher with a copy. Fellow-teachers, by all means 
get it—LRev. Joseph Lonyking. 


Address, 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, New York. 


3a 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Hand-Book of Bible Manners and Customs, 


BY REV. J. M. FREEMAN, A. M. 

















ILLUSTRATED BY 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHT ENGRAVINGS. 


FIVE IIUNUWURED AND FIFTEEN PAGES 


Price, $2 50. 
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HE want of a work of this kind, prepared from the latest and best authorities, has 
long been felt by Bible students. To meet such want is the design of this book. 
The texts explained are arranged in the order in which they occur in the Bible, so that 
they can be readily found. In addition, there are an Analytical Index, a Textual Index, 










and a Topical Index. The illustrations add very much to the beauty and the value of 
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the work. Many of them are copies from the ancient Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. 


did 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


A useful work for Sunday-school teachers.—ZJndependent. 


This volume, with its copious index of topics aud of texts, cannot fail to be greatly 
vseful to all classes of biblical students.—. Y. Observer. 


We know no compendious work of the kind that compares with it in completeness, in 
beauty of mechanical execution, or in literary excellence. The essence of a biblical li- 
brary has been distilled into its pages.—Zion’s Herald. 









The illustrations are numerous, accurate, and effective. The work has been prepared 
with great care, after patient consultation with the best and the latest authorities, and is 
a most desirable acquisition.—Methodist. 


Ought to be in the hands of every Sunday-school teacher and officer inthe Church. It 
contains a full description of many an interesting subject, and throws light on what 
would be unintelligible without its aid, or the aid of some analogous work.—Northern 
Christian Advocate. 





As a book of reference, this will be very valuable to ministers, Sunday-school teachers, 
and all who study or desire to study the Bible. The book well deserves the patronage 
of the public.— Si. Louis Christian Advocate. 









No book that has lately appeared can be made more useful in the study of the Bible 
than this. The author, whose tastes and studies well qualify him for the work, has 
faitfully used sources of information not accessible to most Bible students, and given 
the results in a volume that any may obtain.— Central Christian Advocate. 


A scholarly and exhaustive work. A necessity for all students of the Bible and 1a 
‘mes and characters.—ev. Dr. Hurst, President of Drew Theological Seminary, Madi 


wn, N. J. 
NELSON & PRLS, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF METHODISM. 


BY MATTHEW SIMPSON, D.D., LL.D., 


One of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
12mo. $1 75. 


The design of this volume is to give to the general reader a glance at what Met) odi m is, 
and what it has accomplished during the century. It contains the statistics of the va- 
rious branches of the Churches; a History of the Rise of Methodism; British Metihoud- 
ism to 1775; Rise of Methodism in America; its Progress during the Revolution 
Organization of the Church; its Progress from 1785 to 1875; its Doctrines, Usages 
and Economy ; its Church Institutions; its American Branches, as well as iu fore.gu 
countries. 





—_> 


Comments: 

This volume is not a history, but rather an historical survey of our progress and insti- 
tutions as a Church. It is a lucid tracing of origins and developments. It disctisses 
rather by narrative than by argument. It is written in a simple, transparent, flowing 
style, and the reader easily and rapidly flows with it. It isa manual for our people 
—one of the best books on our catalogue for circulation among outside inquirers.— 
Methodist Quarterly Review. 

It is, in fact, an admirable hand-book of Methodisin.— Western Christian Advocate. 

We are charmed with the book. It is written as Bishop Simpson speaks.— South-weot- 
ern Christian Advocate. 

The book is admirably suited as a manual for Methodists, and we know of no better 
work for Christians generally, who desire the truth relative to Methodism, to consult. 
—Pitisburgh Commercial. 

It is not necessary to say that Bishop Simpson has executed his task with ability, or 
that the work is valuable for reference.—Christian at Work. 

This book evinces the careful thought, the discrimination and foresight, of the author. 
He argues from the plain facts of history, and shows something of the wonderful power 
of Methodism as an organized agency for evangelizing the world.—Methodist Recorder. 

We have been surprised at its fullness, and gratified at its fairness.—Zion’s Herald. 

It is one of the most interesting outline historical sketches that the present Centen- 
nial has suggested.— Christian Intelligencer. 

This monograph is a succinct view of Méthodism for the century, and is a fair state- 
ment of its rise and progress, in a clear and systematic analysis of the great religious 
movement. On the controversial points of division in the Church its statements are as 
little colored as it is possible for a partisan to make. The Bishop has taken pains in 
gathering his materials, and has sought to be impartial.—Methodist Protestant. 

Bishop Simpson’s “‘ Hundred Years of Methodism ” is just what is needed to scatter 
broadcast over the Church.—£achange. 

His work will give interest to all Methodists, and to every one who likes to trace the 
course of religious beliefs throughout the United States. —Zvening Mail. 

The book is full of good reading.—Hachange, 


Bishop Simpson has given us a volume that is full of instruction —Zvangelical Review, 


When this book shall be read thoroughly, and understood, not as a history, but as 
tracing the progress of Methodism duringa century of growth, the Methodist pec ple will 
begin to learn how much they have lost by not receiving more books from the pen of 
Bishop Simpson.—Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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METHODISM 
CENTENNIAL, OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE ; 


Or, The Loyal and Liberal Services of the Methodist Episcopal Church during 
the First Century of the History of the United States. 


NVith a Brief History of the Various Branches of Methodism, 


AND FULL STATISTICAL TABLES. 


iy Rev. 32..24. Wood, £2. 
12mo, Pp. 414. Price, $1 75. 





Comments: 


The marked merit of Mr. Wood's work is, that it leads through a variety of di:cuse 
sions, several of which are new. Another is, that his discussions of trite topics chem- 
selves are seldom trite. Mr. Wood has made a live, young, loyal, and jubilant book, 
We predict, and no man living will ever be able to refute our prediction, that an edition 
of it will be munificently printed and largely read by the joyous Episcopal Methodism 
of 1976.—D. D. Wuepon, D.D., Editor Quarterly Review. 

“ Metlodism and the Centennial of American Independence,” is meant to be a history 
of “the loyal and liberal services” of the Methodist Episcopal Church to the country 
during the first century of our national history, but it is in fact a pretty full history of that 
Church in America, and, with the history which is appended to it of “the various 
branches of Methodism,” it covers pretty nearly the whole ground of Methodist annals 
in this country. The work is meant chiefly to interest members of the Church of which 
it treats, but it will be scarcely less welcome to a large class of persons whose interest 
in the subject is not personal.— WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant, of New York Evening Post. 

The book has cost great research; its facts are clear and succinctly stated; its deduc- 
tions are strong, hopeful, encouraging. The author wields an ornate pen, and clothes 
his historical statements with much beauty. The book is written in excelient, experi- 
mental, Methodistic English—pure, warm, fervent, sometimes rising into poetical charm 
even on the pages of printed prose. It is eminently a readable book. Among other 
great questions, it discusses the relation of Methodism, as a form of Christian life, to 
the public school, to the nation, to science, to law. This field is well occupied, and a 
rich harvest of suggestive instruction gleaned for all wlio read. We welcome this book 
for its inherent worth. It is an educator, and ouglit to find readers in all homes of all 
branches of Methodism, both in this country and abroad. It is a model of typographical 
beauty, and looks as if printed to last through the next Centennial— ALEXANDER CLARK, 
D.D., Editor Methodist Recorder. 

Any one acquainted with the run of thouglt in the Methodist Episcopal Chureh 
knows how much of that thought turns upon questions of ministerial prerogatives and 
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lay rights; in other words, upon such questions as the powers of the clergy and laity, 
as Mr. Wood argues. The book is well worth reading even as a bit of history, for the 
work which Methodisin has done in this country is not now and never was a sectarian 
work merely ; it is and was a work for all, and the story of how it was done cannot but 
be interesting and instructive to the reader, whatever his religions opinions. It is espe- 
cially well worth reading as a review of ideas upon Church work and life—ideas which 
ure clashing more or less in every experience and preachers’ meeting in the land.—AUs 
unce Review. 

NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. ¥ 

HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


The Papacy and the Civil Power, 


By R. W. Tompson, Secretary of the Navy. 8vo. Price, $3. 

Tt has seemed to me for a long time that it was the duty of the people of the United 
States to make themselves familiar with the history of the Papacy, its relation to the civil 
power, and its attempted encroachments upon the rights of existing governments. This 
conviction caused me to enter upon the investigations which have resulted in the prep- 
aration of this volume—mainly for self-edification; and if the conclusions I have reached 
are not satisfactory to others, I shall be content if they are stimulated to make like 
investigations for themselves.—Zxtract from Preface. 

This is a masterly treatise upon a grave subject which is daily rising into greater 
and greater importance, and must soon become uppermost in our American politics, if one 
may judge from the pretensions of Romanists and the machinations of the Jesuits. The 
author is no alarmist, but no one can lay down his work without distinctly discerning 
that soon or late, and not very late when the Romanists are in the political majority, 
the institutions which we have received from our fatbers will be in fearful peril. We 
regard it, therefore, as a timely production, which should go into the hands of all intelli- 
gent Protestants.— Christian Advocate. 


Helps to Official Members of the M. E, Church. 
Indicating their Powers, Duties, and Privileges, and suggesting Sundry Mistakes, 
Methods, and Possibilities with Regard to their Respective Departments of Service, 
Designed to Render them more Efficient and Useful. By James Porrer, D.D. 
16mo. Pp. 180. Cloth. 80 cents. 

The topics of its ten chapters indicate its scope and practical character, namely: 
Chapter I. Of Trustees; II. Of Church Building; III. Of Architects; IV. Of Stewards; 
V. Methods of Meeting Current Expenses; VI. Class-Leaders; VII. How to Make a 
Class-Meeting Interesting and Profitable; VIII. Duties Devolving upon Official Mem- 
bers in their Associate Relations; TX. Miscellaneous Offices; X. Of Temperance, with 
Instructions relating to Making Wills. 

Dr. Porter’s large experience as pastor and presiding elder, and his long*observation 
as Book Agent, added to his recognized ability in supplying books to meet the current 
needs of the Church, combine in assuring our people that this manual will prove to be 
one of great practical value. 


Formal Fraternity. 


Proceedings of the General Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 1872, 1874, and 1876, and the Joint 
Commission of the two Churches on Fraternal Relations at Cape May, N. J., Aug. 


16-23, 1876. 8vo. Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, flexible, 75 cents. 


John Tregenoweth: His Mark. 


By Mark Guy Pearse. Squarel6mo. Illustrated. Paper, 30 cts. Cloth, 60 cta. 


Mister Horn and His Friends, 


By Mark Guy Pearse. 12mo. Illustrated. Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, $1. 


Daniel Quorm. 


By Mark Guy Pearse. 12mo. Illustrated. Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, $1. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y,. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Methodist Book Conéern, 


NEW YORK AND CINCINNATi. 
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Zommentary on te New Testament. 


Volume IV. I. Cortruians-II. Tororny. By D. D. Wuepoy, LL.D. 12ma 

Price, $1 75. 
The three preceding volumes of Dr. Whedon on the New Testament have shown his 
adaptation for the great work of making a commentary for the people. The whole 
work embodies the latest results of biblical investigation thoroughly digested and edited 
by one of the best scholars and most sententious writer of our time. Ore more volume 
will complete the work on the New Testament. It is the most valuable commentary 
within the reach of the masses of the people, and is indispensable to the household 
library. Similar volumes are being issued covering the Old Testament. 
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Comments: 

“By this invaluable Commentary on the New Testament Dr. Whedon worthily crowns 
the labors of a useful life. He brings to his task a ripe scholarship, a cultured critical 
faculty, and a keen insight into the meaning of the sacred truth. Whe present volume 
is every way worthy of its predecessors, which have already achieved so distinguished 
a reputation both in the Old World and the New. This is, perhaps, the most important 
of the series, embracing, as it does, the greater part of the Pauline Epistles, which, more 
than any other portion of Holy Writ, have molded the formal theology of the Christian 
Church through the ages. 

“The exposition of tl.e doctrine of the resurrection in the notes on 1 Cor. xv, and 
1 Thess. iv, is the most luminous we have seen. Among the other topics of special 
interest are the discussion of the woman question, in 1 Cor. xi and xiv; the ideal of 
universal reconciliation, in Eph. i and Col. i; the third heaven of 2 Cor. xii, and the 
moral condition of infants, in Eph. ii. The learned commentator does us the honor to 
quote severai early Christian epitaphs from our work on the Roman Catacombs in illus- 
tration of primitive belief, and also quotes it in several places in illustration of the contrast 
between Christian and Pagan society, and of kindred topics. Among the r.ost valuable 
features of this work are the introductions to the epistles and the analyses of their con- 
tents. They exhibit the plan or outline of the argument in a very lucid form. The col- 
ored maps are very clear, and are indispensable to an intelligent study of the text. This 
Commentary is adapted not only for occasional reference, but for devotional reading, and 
especially for the consecutive study of the word of God. We shall await with eager- 
ness the closing volume, treating the important Epistle to the Hebrews, the Petrine and 
Johannine Epistles, and the Apocalypse. We trust that the life and health of the 
venerable author may be spared to complete this monumental contribution to Christiau 
literature—monumentum ere perennius—and to bring to a conclusion the whole Commen- 
tary with which bis same will be forever identified."—Canadian Methodist Magazine. 
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“Of the numerous popular and portable Commentaries which have appeared, this is 
undoubtedly the best. It is learned, clear, terse, and forcibie, and imparts in a brief 
form a large part of information. For lay preachers and Sunday-school teachers it is 
admirable, and its price is so moderate that it will be in the reach of very many. There 
is in it no parade of scholarship, yet only a scholar, and a ripe one, could have produced 
it. In all the qualifications essential to a commentator Dr. Whedon is second to none, 
eo that he may be taken as a safe and sure guide of the inspired word.”— Wesleyan Meth 
odist Magazine 
NELSON & PHILLiPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. ¥. 
HITCHCOCK & —" Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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Christians and the Theater. 


By REV. J. M. BUCKLEY. 


12mo. Price, 80 Cents. 


Comments. 


“This small book is one of the living questions of the day, and the author handier 
his subject in a very plain and intelligent manner.”—Evangelical Quarterly. 


“ A calm, dispassionate, and able discussion of a vexed question, growing more and 
more momentous as the number of theater-going professors of religion multiply.” —/eth- 
odist Protestant. 

“A strong, temperate, and concise presentation of the argument against theatricai 
performances and attendance upon them by Christians, intended to be read aloud, ana 
discussed at home, in schools, or in teachers’ meetings.” — Christian Intelligencer. 

“Tt is calm, judicial, and critical. The author deals not in mere denunciation of the 
playhouse, but goes into particulars, and builds up an argument, which may not be 
stronger than inclination, but which will have the support of every good conscience.” — 
Christian at Work. 

“There is no rant or dogmatism in the work. It is singularly calm, fair-minded, and 
convincing. Admitting all the facts, taking account of all the differences of judgment 
that exist among Christians, the author leads us along a natural path through the 
whole subject to the irresistible conclusion that it is not wise or right for Christians to 
patronize the theater.”—Methodist. 

“This b:ief book candidly and forcibly examines the subject, and comes to a conclu- 
sion which, if examined, will command the assent of many who are honestly in doubt 
on the real moral character of the modern theater. There is not a superfluous sentence 
in it."—Northern Christian Advocate. 

“Christians and the Theater,’ by Rev. J. M. Buckley, one of the ablest of the Meth- 
odist ministers in this neighborhood, is a solemn and earnest, and yet readable and 
rather #prightly, protest against theater-going, as pernicious and dangerous to Chris- 
tians. Mr. Buckley’s opinions and conclusions on the amusement question are not The 
Independent's exactly ; but they are the fruit of much study, and honest study, too; so 
that the book is worth reading by people, from the stiffest of sour-faced Puritans to the 
wildest and wickedest ‘man around town.’ Some of Mr. Buckley's ideas on the subject 
he has already expressed in our columns; and his article was good enough to attract 
interest toward this more elaborate discussion.” —Jndependent. 

“ A little work entitled ‘ Christians and the Theater,’ by J. M. Buckley, published by 
Nelson & Phillips, is notable for the temperate way in which it states the usual argu- 
ments against theater-going. These arguments gain in force when freed from violent and 
indiscriminating abuse of actors and theaters, and those who see no breach of duty in 
witnessing theatrical representations. Mr. Buckley’s book, therefore, descrves to be 
read as a vigorous and well-stated argument on his side of the question.”—Zion’s Herald. 

“There is no manner of doubt that too many among our membership attead the pub- 
lic theater, and that the usual efforts to keep them away are unwise as to their methods 
and logic. Very many fail to exercise common sense when seeking to dissuade young 
people froin improper and unprofitable courses. If you want to get your d:ssuader ip 
good order read Mr. Buckley.”—North-western Christian Adv: cate. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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" Reconciliation of Science and Religion. 





trine of Evolution,” ete. 12mo. Cloth. $2. 









The Modern Genesis, 











Rev. W. B: Stauauter. Large l6mo, $1. 














wanted.—Nashville Christian Advocate. 








Hypothesis.— Episcopal Methodist. 











Magazine, Toronto, Canada. 








of information and sound argumentation.— Nebraska Watchman. 








to consider what is here presented against the science of their system. 
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By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D., Author of “Sketches of Creation,” ‘ The Doc 


This work treats upon various topics of physical science in connection with their bear- 
ing on the doctrine of religion. It discusses several of the profoundest questions now 
attracting the attention of thinking men, and is remarkable alike for its comprehensive 
knowledge, its able reasoning, and its freedom from prejudice and a partisan spirit. Every 
point which is taken up is placed in a clear light, analyzed with acuteness, and the re- 
sults presented in their influence on religious faith. It is one of the ablest and most 
satisfactory attempts to harmonize the deductions of science with prevailing beliefs. 


An Inquiry into the Credibility of the Nebular Theory, of the Origin of Planetary 
Bodies, the Structure of the Solar System, and of General Cosmical History. 


We have read this little book with intense satisfaction. It is the very thing we 
We do not hesitate to pronounce it the ablest discussion we have seen of the Nebular 


Whether one agrees with Mr. Slaughter’s book o* not it will be found fascinating 
reading, and a capital intellectual whetstone on which to sharpen the wits.—Methodist 


We heartily commend it to the perusal of all interested in scientific disputes. It is full 
Those wno advance so confidently what is known as the Nebular Theory would go well 


we have never had any confidence in the theory, and are not disturbed by this inquiry 
into its trustworthiness, But we commend the book to those who are so confident as 
to how the worlds were made without the intervention of divine wisdom or power.— 


In this volume Mr. Slaughter has done excellent service both to science and religion, 
The Bible and real science will outlive the Nebular Hypothesis.—Methodist Advocate. 

Timely as well as able, and exhaustive in argument. The question which it discusses 
in such a masterly manner are questions of the hotur—questions which are being pressed 
home upon biblical scholars with pertinacity and directness by nearly every scientist 


The author quietly makes an analysis of the theory, as expressed by Herschel, Wells, 
La Place, and particularly Winchell, amd then shows how untenable are the positions 
assumed when examined scientifically. He really shows what a grand piece of guess- 
work the whole theory is, just as, not a few suspect, is the whole tissue of evolu- 
tionism, If any one has set up this nebular theory as an idol anywhere, get “ Modern 
Genesis’ for an iconoclast and down comes your Dagon.— Worcester District Messenger. 

It dissociates the Genesis of Moses from that of science, which the author styles 
modern, and discusses the subject as a scientific problem and not as a religious one. 
gives mucli useful informagion to the general reader, and presents the Nebular Hypoth- 
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Laws Relating to Religious Corporations. A Compilation of the Statutes of te 
Several States of the United States in relation to the Incorporation and Mainte- 
nance of Religious Societies, and to the Disturbance of Religious Meetings. By Rev. 
Sand:ord Hunt, D. D., author of “ Hand-book for Trustees.” With an Address 
on Laws affecting Religions Corporations in the State of New York. By Hon. 
K. L. Fancher, LL.D. 12mo. Sheep. $1 50. 


Believer’s Victory over Satan’s Devices, The. By Rev. W. L. Parsons, D.D. 
Sheep. $1 25. 

Christianity, Central {dea of. By Bishop J. T. Peck. Revised edition. 12mo, $1 50. 

Baptism, Christian. Its Subjectsand Mode. By S. M. Merriil, D.D., Bishop of the 
M. EK. Church. 16mo. $1 25. 

Infant Baptism Briefly Considered. By Rev. N. Doane. 16mo. 175 cents, 


Little Graves. Choice Selections of Poetry and Prose. With an Introduction by 
J. G. Holland. Gilt edge. Square 16mo. $1 50. 

Analogy of Religion, Butler’s. With a Life of the Author, Edited by Rev. Joseph 
Cummings, D.D., LL.D., President of Wesleyan University. 12mo, $1 75. 

Methodism and its Methods. By Rev. J. T. Crane, D.D. 12mo. $1 50. 

Wesleyan Demosthenes, The, Comprising Select Sermons of Rev. Joseph Beaumont. 
With a Sketch of his Character. By Rev. J.B. Wakeley, D.D. Large lé6mo. $1 25. 

Fellowship with the Sufferings of Christ. A Sermon. By E. Wentworth, D.D. 
Paper. 12mo, 20 cents, 

Boehm’s Reminiscences, Historical and Biographical. By J. B. Wakeley, D.D., LL.D. 

l2mo, Revised edition, $1 75 


The Theistic Conception of the World. An Essay in Opposition to Certain Tenden- 
cies of Modern Thought. By B. F. Cocker, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. $2 50. 








Gems of India; or, Sketches of Distinguisled Hindoo and Mahomedan Women. By Mrs, 
KE. J. Humphrey. 12mo. Illustrated. 1-25. 

The Revised Compendium of Methodism, Embracing the History and Recent Con- 
dition of its Various Branches in all Countries, with a Defense of its Doctrinal, 
Governmental, and Prudeutial Peculiarities. By Jas. Porter, D.D, 12mo. $1 75. 

Preaching to the Masses. An Address, By Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D.D. 
Delivered at Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J., Wednesday, March 3, 1875, 
Paper. 12mo. 20 cents. 

Woman Man’s Equal. By Rev. Thomas Webster, D.D. With an Introduction by 
Bishop Simpson, 12mo. $1 25. 

The Black Horse and Carryall; or, Out-door Sights and In-door Thoughts. By 
Rev. J. Hendrickson M’Carty, A.M. 12mo, $1 26. 

Helps to Prayer. A Manual Designed to aid Christian Believers in Acquiring the 
Gift, and in Maintaining the Practice and Spirit of Prayer in the Closet, the Family, 
the Social Gathering, and the Public Congregation. 12mo. $1175. Square 8vo. 
$3 50. 

Bride and Bridegroom. A Series of Letters to a Young Married Couple. “By Jul'a 
Cc. R. Dorr, author of ‘Sibyl Huntington,” “ Kxpiation,” ete. 12mo. $1 25. 

Triumphing over Death. A Narrative of the Closing Scenes of the Life of William 
Gordon, M.D., F.L.S., of Kingston-Upon-Hull. By Newmanfiffall, D.D, 12mo. $1 25, 
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Lectures by the Late John M’Clintock, D.D., LL.D., on Theological Encyclopedia 
and Methodology. Delivered at Drew Tneological Seminary. Kdited by John 
T. Short, B.D. With an Introduction by James Strong, 8.T.D. 12mo. $1 50. 


The Class-Leader: His Work, and How-to Do It. With Illustrations of Principles, 
Needs, Methods, and Results. By Rev. John Atkinson, M.A., author of “ The Gar- 
den of Sorrows.” 12mo. $1 50. 


Spiritualism and Necromancy. By Rev. A. B. Morrison. 12mo. $1 25. 
The Life and Times of Rev. Geo. Peck, D.D. Written by Himself. 12mo. $1 75. 


History of the ory of Discipline of the M.E. Church. By David Sherman, 
D.D. 12mo. $2 50, 


Preaching: Manner and Matter. An Address by Rev. John Hall, of the Fifth Avenue 
Presby a an Church, New York. Delivefed before the Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, N. J. Reported by Wm. Anderson. 12mo,. 20 cents. 


The Great Conflict: Christ and Antichrist —the Church and the Apostasy —as 
Shadowed by the Prophets and Delineated in History. A Book for the Times and 
the People. By Rev. H. Loomis. 12mo. Pp. 249. $1. 


Peeps at Our Sunday- Schools. By Rev. Alfred Taylor, author of “ Sunday-School 
Photographs,” ete. 12mo. $1 25. 


The Life of Rudolph Stier. From German Sources. By John P. Lacroix. 12mo, $1 50. 


The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. Being an Examination of the First Principles 
of his System. By B. P. Bowne, A.B. 12mo. $1 25. 


Commentary on the Old Testament. Vol. III. JoshuatoIL Samuel. Book of Joshna, 
by Rey. D. Steele, D.D.; Books of Judges to II. Samuel, by Rev. M.S. Terry, A.M. 
D. D. Whedon, LL.D., Editor, 12mo. $2 50 


Home as it Should Be. With Counsel for All. By L. D. Barrows, D.D. 18mo. 35 cts. 


The Catacombs of Rome, and Their Testimony Relative to Primitive Christianity. 
By Rev. W. H. Withrow, M.A. 12mo. $3. 


A Life that Speaketh. A Biography of Rev. Geo. P. Wilson. By Rev. Daniel Clark 
Knowles. 12mo. $1. 


Hand-book of Bible Manners and Customs. By Rev. Jas. M. Freeman, M. A. Illus- 
trated by one hundred and sixty-eight engravings. 12mo. $2 50. 


Commentary on the Old Testament. Volume 1V.—Kings to Esther. By Rev. Milton 
8. Terry, A.M. D. D. Whedon, LL.D., Editor. 12mo. $2 50. 


Binney’s Theological Compend Improved. Containing a Synopsis of the Evidences, 
Doctrines, Morals, and Institutions of Christianity. Designed for Bible Classes, 
Theological Students, and Young Preacliers, By Rev. Amos Binney, and Rev 
Daniel Steele, D. D. 12mo. 90 cents. 


Outline Lessons in Hebrew. By Rev. S. M. Vail, D. D. Paper. 12mo. 50 cents. 


My Uncle Toby: His Table-Talks and Reflections. By an Attorney-at-Law. 16mo, 
Pp. 328. $1 25, 

Our Next-door Neighbor. A Winter in Mexico. By Gilbert Haven. Seventy-one 
Illustrations. Pp. 467. $3 50. 


The Battle of Calvarygeor, Universalism and Cognate Theories against Jesus of Naza- 
reth. By Rev. J. W. Chaffin, A.M. 12mo. $1 25. 
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Wine as a Beverage. The Teaching of the Scriptures on the Use of Fermented Drinks. 
Witu Supplement, giving Statistics of the Liquor Traffic. By Rev. Jolin F. Loyd. 
12mo. Paper, 25 cents. Cloth, 40 cents. 

Spiritual Struggles of a Roman Catholic. An Autobiographical Sketch by Louis N. 
Beaudry, author of “ Army and Prison Experiences with the Fifth New York Cav- 
alry.”” With an Introduction by Rev. B. Hawley, D.D. 12mo. $1 25. é 


Memoir of Rev. Benjamin G. Paddock. With Brief Notices of Early Ministerial Asso- 
ciates. Also, an Appeudix containing more extended sketches of Rev. Geo. Cary, 
Abner Chase, William Case, Seth Mattison, Isaac Puffer, Charles Giles, and others. 
By Z. Paddock, D. D. With Portraits. 12mo. $1 50. 


Fraternal Camp-meeting Sermons, Preached by Ministers of the various Branches 
of Methodism at the Round Lake Camp-meeting, N. Y., July, 1874. With an Ac- 
count of the Fraternal Meeting. Phonographically reported by 8. M. Stiles and 
J. G. Patterson. With an Introduction by Bishop Peck. 12mo. $1 75. 

All for Christ; or, How the Christian may Obtain, by a Renewed Consecration of his 
Heart, the Fullness of Joy referred to by the Saviour just previous to his Crucifixion. 
with Illustrations from the Lives of those who have made this Consecration. By 
Thomas Carter, D.D. 16mo. 15 cents. 


Outlines of Bible History. By John F. Hurst, D. D. Four Maps. Flexible Cloth. 
12mo. 60 cents. 


Outlines of Christian Evidences. By Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D. Flexible Cloth. 
12mo. 40 cents. 


Outlines of Church History. By John F. Hurst, D.D. Illustrated with Maps. Flex- 
ible Cloth. 12mo. 80 cents. 

Life of Bishop Morris. By Rev. John F, Marlay, A.M, Introduction by Bishop 
Janes. 12mo. Pp. 467. Tiuted Paper. English Cloth. $1 75. 

Thy Voyag2; or, A Song of the Seas, and other Poems. By Rev. E. F. Burr, D.D., 
author of ‘‘Ecce Coelum,” “Sunday Afternoons,” ete. Seventeen Illustrations 
Square 8vo. Cloth, beveled. $3 50. 

Pastors’ Visiting Book and Pocket Ritual. Size, 74x4} inches. Arranged for Min- 
isters of the Methodist Episcopal Church. By Rev. R. Harcourt, A. M. 30 cents, 


Ecce Unitas. A Plea for Christian Unity; In which its True Principles and Basis are 
Considered, By Eureka. Large l6mo, Cloth. 80 cents. 

Holiness the Birthright of all God’s Children. By Rev. J. T. Crane, D.D. Revised 
Edition. $1. 

God’s Word Through Preaching. ‘The Lyman Beecher Lectures before the Theolog- 
ical Department of Yale College. By John Hall, D.D. 1l2mo. $1 50. 

The Living Wesley, as He was in his Youth and in his Prime. An Historical Study, 
founded in part upon Special Sources of Information. By James H. Rigg, D.D. 
12mo. $1 25. 

On “Holy Ground” By Edwin Hodder, author of “Memoirs of New Zealand Life,” 
“Tossed on the Waves,” “The Junior Clerk,” ete. 12mo. $150. 

Holiness to the Lord. By Rev. Lewis R. Dunn, author of “ The Miggion of the Spirit.” 
12mo. $1. 


Sights and Insights; or, Knowledge by Travel. By Rev. Hempy W. Warren. Three 
Illustrations, 12mo, $1 25. - 
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BOOKS IN PRESS. 
Hymnal of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The new Hymn Book, taking to itself this distinctive title, will be 
ready at an early date. With a wider range of topics than its 
predecessor, a greater variety-in matter and style, and the atten- 
tion given in its preparation to adaptedness for use in our social 
meetings, it is confidently expected to satisfy the taste and judg- 
ment of the Church, and fully supply its felt want. The Commit- 
tee of Revision struck out one third of the old book, and then 
rigidly scrutinized the text of the retained hymns, seldom altering 
except by restoration to the language and meter of their originals, 
and in a few cases reuniting severed fragments. They then in- 
serted about three hundred and seventy hymns not previously in 
the collection, making a total slightly less than the number in the 
former book. These include translations from the Greek and Latin 
hymns of the early and medieval Churches, and also from the Ger- 
- man, careful selections from modern authors, and a few original 
hymns by Mr. Bryant and others, written expressly for this book. 
Several new features appear, among which'is the appending to 
every hymn of the author’s name, whenever known. Besides the 
usual styles, an edition in beautiful type, double columns, and flex- 
ible covers, will be supplied for vestries and Sunday-school rooms. 


Whedon's Commentary. Volume V. Old Testament. 
Embracing Tur Boox or Jon, by Rey. Dr. J. K. Burr. 
4 Proverss, by’(the late) Rev. Dr. W. Hunrer. 
" Eccrestastes, and Sone or Sonomon, by Rev. Dr. 
A, B, Hype. 


i 








QUARTERLY BULLETIN. . 


Hymnal of the Methodist Episcopal Church. With Tunes. 


To be issued simultaneously with the Hymnal, the hymns standing 
in the same order, and numbered alike in both books. It has 
been prepared by the Committee of Revision, with the assistance 
of Dr. Eben Tourjée, Director of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, Boston, and Mr, J. P. Holbrook, of Brooklyn, gentle- 
men of long experience and eminent in their profession, and with 
special regard to use in congregational singing, and is believed 
to be the best Hymn and Tune Book ever offered to the Church. 
Two editions will be issued, one for the pew and family, the 
other, smaller in size and type, cheap, popular, for the pocket 
and vestry. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The People’s Commentary: 
Including Brief Notes on the New Testament, with Copious References to 
Parallel and Illustrative Scripture Passages, designed to assist Bible Stu- 
dents and Common Readers to Understand the Meaning of the Inspired 
Word. By Amos Binney, Author of the “ Theological Compend Improved.” 
A very condensed, yet clear, Commentary on the entire New 
Testament, in a single compact volume. 


Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for the Year 1877. 


Scenes in My Life: 
Occurring during a Ministry of Nearly Half a Century in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. By Rev. MARK TraFton, D.D. 


The Epistle to the Romans, in Greek, 

In which the Text of Robert Stephens, Third Edition, is compared with the 
Texts of the Elzevira, Lachmann, Alford, Tregelles, Tischendorf, and West- 
cott, and with the chief Uncial and Cursive Manuscripts, together with Ref- 
erences to the New Testament Grammars of Wiver and Buttmann. By 
Henry A. Burrz, Professor of New Testament Exegesis in Drew Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

CIDE. is pic: tages Obra aon es ogee Seb¥Racstborr’s eee 

Interleaved 


The Greek text is revised with great care, with references to the 
standard Greek Testament Grammars at bottom of the page. It 


will be a great aid in thé thorough study of the’Greek Testament. 
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QUARTERLY BULLETIN. 


The Lord's Land. 

A Narrative of Travels in Sinai and Palestine, from the Red Sea to the En- 

tering In of Hamath. By Rev. Hi. B. Ringaway, D.D. $5. 
This volume covers not only the frequented routes through the 
Desert of Sinai, Arabia Petra, and Palestine proper, but also 
comprises an account of the Lan‘ of Moab and of the Dead Sea. 
It contains the results of the author’s own observations during a 
very thorough tour, together with much of the most recent re- 
searches of the latest English and American explorers. The work 
is illustrated by over one hundred wood-cuts in the best style of 
American art. These drawings were from photographs and orig- 
inal sketches by the author, and drawn on wood by the celebrated 
artists, Moran, Woodward, Gibson, Perkins, and Warren. Draw- 
ings and engravings under the supervision of J. D. Felter.’ 


A Hundred Years of Methodism. 
By Rev..M. Smipson, D.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Price, $1 75, 
In this volume one of the most gifted and most highly honored 
sons of the Church tells the story of the first hundred years of 
Methodism in America. 


King Saul. 
A Tragedy. By Byroy A. Brooks. 12mo., pp. 144. Price, $1 50. 

The character of the seer, Samuel; of the young and aspiring 
David ; of the lotty, yet fated Saal, are delineated with life. The 
sucvessive scenes are well selected, move with stirring rapidity, 
and are vividly drawn, The interview of Saul with the sorceress 
of Endor tasks the writer’s powers, and it is here that his poetic 
ability most decisively appears, in the mastery of so difficult a 
problem. 


Fohn Tregenowceth: His Mark. 


By Mark Guy Pearse, Author of “Mister Torn and His Friends," ctc. 
Square 16mo. Illustrated. Price, Cloth, $1; Paper, 50 cents. 


Mister Horn and His Friends ; or, Givers and Giving. 
By Mark Gvy Pearse, Author of “Daniel Quorm,” “Sermons for Chil- 
dren,” ete. Price, $1. 
This is a spicy work on giving, and is written with admirable 
point, humor, and pungency. 








QUARTERLY BULLETIN. . 


Hymnal of the Methodist Episcopal Church. With Tunes. 


To be issued simultaneously with the Hymnal, the hymns standing 
in the same order, and numbered alike in both books. It has 
been prepared by the Committee of Revision, with the assistance 
of Dr. Eben Tourjée, Director of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, Boston, and Mr, J. P. Holbrook, of Brooklyn, gentle- 
men of long experience and eminent in their profession, and with 
special regard to use in congregational singing, and is believed 
to be the best Hymn and Tune Book ever offered to the Charch. 
Two editions will be issued, one for the pew and family, the 
other, smaller in size and type, cheap, popular, for the pocket 
and vestry. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
The People’s Commentary: 


Including Brief Notes on the New Testament, with Copious References to 

Parallel and Illustrative Scripture Passages, designed to assist Bible Stu- 

dents and Common Readers to Understand the Meaning of the Inspired 

Word. By Amos Binney, Author of the “ Theological Compend Improved.” 
A very condensed, yet clear, Commentary on the entire New 
Testament, in a single compact volume. 


Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for the Year 1877. 


Scenes in My Life: 
Occurring during a Ministry of Nearly Half a Century in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. By Rev. MARK TraFton, D.D. ; 


The Epistle to the Romans, in Greek, 
In which the Text of Robert Stephens, Third Edition, is compared with the 
Texts of the Elzevirs, Lachmann, Alford, Tregelles, Tischendorf, and West- 
cott, and with the chief Uncial and Cursive Manuscripts, together with Ref- 
erences to the New Testament Grammars of Winer and Buttmann. By 
Henry A. Burrz, Professor of New Testament Exegesis in Drew Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 
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The Greek text is revised with grant care, with references to the 

standard Greek Testament Grammars at bottom of the page. It 

will be a great aid in thé thorough study of the’Greek Testament. 
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QUARTERLY BULLETIN. 


The Lord's Land. 

A Narrative of Travels in Sinai and Palestine, from the Rod Sea to tho En- 

tering In of Hamath. By Rev. IL. B. Rivgaway, D.D. $5. 
This volume covers not only the frequented routes through the 
Desert of Sinai, Arabia Petra, and Palestine proper, but also 
comprises an account of the Lani of Moab and of the Dead Sea. 
It contains the results of the author’s own observations during a 
very thorough tonr, together with much of the most recent re- 
searches of the latest English and American explorers. The work 
is illustrated by over one hundred wood-vuts in the best style of 
American art, These drawings were trom photographs and orig- 
inal sketches by the author, and drawn on wood by the celebrated 
artists, Moran, Woodward, Gibson, Perkins, and Warren. Draw- 
ings and engravings under the supervision of J, D. Felter.’ 


A Hundred Years of Methodism. 


By Rev..M. Smrpson, D.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Price, $1 75. : 
In this volume one of the most gifted and most highly honored 
sons of the Church tells the story of the first hundred years of 
Methodism in America, 


King Saul. 
A Tragedy. By Byron A. Brooks. 12mo,, pp. 144. Price, $1 50. 

The character of the seer, Samuel; of the young and aspiring 
David ; of the lotty, yet fated Saul, are delineated with life. The 
sucvessive scenes are well selected, move with stirring rapidity, 
and are vividly drawn, The interview of Saul with the sorceress 
of Endor tasks the writer’s powers, and it is here that his poetic 
ability most decisively appears, in the mustery of so difficult a 
problem, 


Fohn Tregenowcth: His Mark. 


By Mark Guy Pearse, Author of “ Mister Horn and His Friends," otc. 
Square 16mo.. Illustrated. Price, Cloth, $1; Paper, 50 cents. 


Mister Horn and His Friends ; or, Givers and Giving. 
By Mark Guy Pearse, Author of “Daniel Quorm,” ‘Sermons for Chil- 
dren,” ete. Price, $1. 
This is a spicy work on giving, and is written with admirable 
point, humor, and pungency. 








QUARTERLY BULLETIN. 


Formal Fraternity. 


Proceedings of the General Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal \Church 
and of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 1872, 1874, and 1876, and 
of the Joint Commission of the two Churches, on Fraternal Relations, at 
Cape May, New Jersey, August 16-23, 1876. 


The Modern Genesis. 


Being an Inquiry into the Credibihty of the Nebular Theory of the Origin of 
Planetary Bodies, the Structure of the Solar System, and General Cosmical 
History. By Revy..W. B. Suavonter. $1. 
An able critique on an important doctrine maintained by many 
modern scientists, 


Methodism and the Centennial of American Independence; 


Or, The Loyal and Liberal Services of the Methodist Episcopal Church dur- 
ing the First Century of the History of the United States. With a Brief 
History of the various Branches of Methodism, and full Statistical Tables. 
By Rev. E. M. Woop, A.M. $1 175. 
A capital defense of the loyalty, purity, and progressive spirit of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church—stored with facts, interesting, 
suggestive, and to the point. 


All for Christ: 
Or, How the Christian may Obtain, by a Renewed Consecration of his Heart, 
the Fullness of Joy referred to by the Saviour just previous to his Cruci- 
fixion. With Illustrations from the Lives of Those who have made this. Con- 
secration. By Rev. Tuomas Carrer, D.D. 76 cents. 

This work is written in beautiful style and a devotional spirit, 

and can hardly fail to be of advantage to the careful reader. 


Life and Letters of Rev. Fohn M’Clintock, D.D., LL.D. 

3y Rev. G. R. Crooks, D.D.- $1 75. 
This is a most admirable sketch-of the life and character of its 
talented and lamented subject. 


Laws Relating to Religious Corporations, 


A Compilation of the Statutes of the several States in the United States in 
relation to the Incorporation and Maintenance of Religious Societies, and the 
Disturbance of Religious Meetings. By Rey. 8. Hunt, D.D., Author of “ Hand- 
Book for Trustees,” ete. $1 50. 





Any of our Books will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price, 
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NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Methodist Book Conéern, 


NEW YORK AND CINCINNATI. 





The People’s Commentary ; 
Including Brief Notes on the New Testament, with Copious References to Parallel 
and Illustrative Scripture Passages, designed to assist Bible Students and Common 
Readers to Understand the Meaning of the Inspired Word. By Amos BInneEy, 
author of the “ Theological Compend Improved.” With an Introduction by DANIEL 
STEELE, D.D., author of “ Love Enthroned,” and “Commentary on Joshua,” etc. $3. 

Many of us have known that the venerable Amos Binney, still lingering on the shores 
of time, and particularly desiring to live long enough to see his book issued, has been 
engaged upon a Commentary on the New Testament, condensed after the style of Mr. 
Wesley, but embodying the best results of modern criticism. It has been very hand- 
somely published by the Agents in New York, and makes a stout 12mo. of 706 pages, 
It gives the sacred text on the same page with the annotations. Father Binney has 
many of Mr. Wesley’s characteristics. He is endowed with a remarkable power of con- 
veying truth in a condensed, but clear and striking form. His Compendium of Theol- 
ogy is a model of its kind, and is one of the best text-books for adult scholars in our 
Sunday-schools ever published. It seems to have been specially provided by Provi- 
dence for the necessities of our colored ministers at the South. This volume of notes, 
which he entitles appropriately, ‘‘The People’s Commentary,” has the same character- 
istics. It ig condensed, clear asa crystal, positive, sometimes original, always orthodox, 
avoids no difficulty, has no padding, gives its interpretation in the fewest possible words, 
and passes on to the triumphant and devout Gloria at its conclusion. Dr. Daniel Steele, 
son-in-law of the author, has thoroughly revised the whole work, and corrected the 
proof. He speaks of it, as an expert in Scripture exegesis, without qualification, and 
commends it, as it well merits, to the favorable consideration of Christian students. It 
should be scattered through our families by thousands.—Zion’s Herald. 

The style of the author is simple, and, with a little tendency to quaintness, it is purely 
Saxon. It is strong, but plain. It is pointed, but never inelegant. Besides, there is an 
originality of treatment, as well as expression, that will be sure to interest all who may 
take the volume even for a casual reading. It may be safely said that there is very little 
in any of the older or modern Commentaries of any particular value that we may not 
find in this. For Sunday-school workers this Commentary must stand without a rival, 
as far as the study of the New Testament is concerned. It is especially calculated to 
assist in the preparation of Bible readings. Its references are very copious and well 
selected, and all prominent topics of religious thought and life, whether theoretical or 
experimental, may be illustrated and enforced by the study and use of these pages, 


The doctrines of sin, depravity, heaven, hell, the atonement, justification, regeneration, 


sanctification, the trinity, free-will, election, and reprobation, are treated from the real 
Methodist stand-point with an honesty and heartiness that is most encouraging. This 
Sommentary by Binney is of the people, by the people, and for the people, and is full of 
the marrow and fatness of genuine Methodistic theology, and, as such, ought to be 
circulated broadcast throughout our entire connection. It will make our people 
thoughtful, intelligent, and enthusiastic—W. F, MALLALIEv, in Christian Advocate. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y, 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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Christian Life and Practice in the Early Church. 
By E. DE PRESSENSE, D.D. 


Translated by Annie Harwood-Holmden. 


12mo. Price, $1 75. 





This is the closing volume of a series in which Dr. Pressensé has described and il- 
lustrated under its various phases the life of the Church during the first three centuries 
of our era, under the general title of “‘ Early Years of Christianity,” consisting of Apos- 
tolic Era, Martyrs and Apologists, Heresy and Christian Doctrine, each, $1 75. Those 
who have had the previous volumes—“ Jesus Christ: His Life and Times,” and the 
early volumes of the present series—need no commendations of this last treatise. Giv- 
ing, as it does, the organic and the social life of the Churches during the early Christian 
centuries, the administration of ordinances, the character, exercises, and forms of public 
worship, the contrasted pagan and Christian life, the persecutions and Christian tri- 
umphs, tlre volume, in the attractive style of its author, is full of interest, and will find 
an appreciative welcome among ministers aud laymen.—Zion’s Herald. 

It treats of “ Christian Life and Practice in the Early Church.” It has nothing to do 
with doctrines or events; but is an extremely interesting presentation of the inner 
life of the Church, its methods and its work. Some of its statements are of special in- 
terest. Our author says that “there is no indication throughout the second century 
that the cessation of work was obligatory.”” The Apostolic Constitutions which re- 
quire it are of later date. They make it equally binding for the Jewish Sabbath, and 
do not refer in any way to the Mosaic Law, but base the injunction simply on the ne- 
cessities of worship. Tertullian, as our author says, “who demands formally, at the 
beginning of the third century, the cessation of all Sunday work, does not allude to the 
rest into which the Creator entered on the seventh day. His only idea seems to be to 
secure the conditions favorable to meditation.” This cessation from work he argues 
for as if it were an innovation. Woman’s relation to the Church is treated of at con- 
siderable length. As there were deacons and elders, so there were deaconesses and 
female elders, But women seldom were invested with these offices by any rite of 
consecration, which was reserved for males only. They never were made bishops of a 
Chureh. When they gave instruction, it was chiefly or exclusively to female catechu- 
mens. Simplicity of dress was required, so as to form a contrast with the meretricious 
adornments of tle heathen. We have indicated our author's position on some of the 
points at issue among Protestants. The conclusions reached seem in general to be 
sound and based on very careful research. Advantage is taken of the latest discovered 
sources of information, as of the lately published edition of the first epistle of Clement, 
from which is quoted in full the earliest liturgical prayer in existence of the Christian 


Church, and which we shall hope before long to republish.— The Independent. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
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NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
NEW YORK, 


AND 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 
CINCINNATI. 





REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


We have reduced the prices of the following books: 


CLARKE’S COMMENTARY. 6 vols...... pAnDonntnniweseomtnoepte bokanpnesenutnneeeses $30 00 to $24 00 
BEWOINR COMMENTARY. -6 WO. esiccsssseccscevcssnvectasee casseestesescosese ces 25 00 to 20 00 
BAI Gr Tete LAA OIN SGD a cvcnsnsesssiasssesscntescssnddesiobibe scnteusvessocencebeds abaccdsenese 150to 125 
GREENE ANG. Caipsensequnliysanesascepenctvssnecenacevksevesdacpecenssvecceacesonconeaepeses 05 to 03 
CATECHIOM. No. B..cccccsseccsccorscves s edseeersceccossevececseverovecce-ccceseecessocaccose 06 to 04 
SR AREEEDE NOs, Biticendsdsdecsesecdscsbsevshscsanteesciubedcadssacietsienesesietseaibessines 08 to 05 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. By John Townley, D.D. 2 vols..........0000 600to 500 
PE, BABMOL, LEE AND WORBB. OB sivssscscsncer, cccssconesescosssresace 800to 250 
FAIRBAIRN ON PROPHECY. .........cccceseee ec cvccecoececonsscsoesoevoceoececsacesecs 800to 250 
PER OER WORKS. © TOMB crcivcescrcassstsosccnraninarnensonsscdectogeseszesitgacen 1200 to 1000 
CHECKS TO ANTINOMIANISM, 2 Vols........ccseeeceeeeee fis eich te hakensivene 600to 500 
GENTILE WATIONS, .00100ccce.ccve ces ssess-000sese: acseccssccesonsscvsssssseseenscsesocsees 850to 3800 
STRONG’S HARMONY AND EXPOSITION, Ete.........cccccccccesccscessoeee 500to 450 
HARMONY OF THE DIVINE DISPENSATION ..........cecccccssscsssseesceees 300to 250 
DES WE OE iM ivi sencnssisics sed sscenseaeend etc cbisieschvomdotenensvieutidedehessnepeses 850to 300° 
HIBBARD ON THE PSALMB........0.+000 greaebecossensennenesentocsnctassecee-cocneese 350to 3800 
METHODISM, AMERICAN, 1 VOL. écsscessccscssocscccsssccscssestsveesecccssosesesee 850to 800 
NEW TESTAMENT EXPOUNDED AND ILLUSTRATED. By C. 

MOOG ou. voscsscenecoesssonsvacecone sennenicbivaubbocevensvessaseaansneeccsetececeoqscovecesaase 400to 350 
RRA T BIBT causiiavits ina vitcangs agate hanequbeenesvesineiatqeseremeinettonsvaectonse 825to 275 
QUOTATIONS FROM THE POETS.......c0.cecseees sianvesdvertsdsdashetesieste's « o¥é 800to 250 
ELLIOTT ON ROMANISM. 2 volls...........sscsesees Geaccbeebensensenstauesesescees 600to 500 
EE BOC EE ICR IN, cs rschoinn aa dic eanabuahnebagicaensirenniniek Gepivs ceabsabiteipelbiiauthidbesae 18 25 to 11 25 
LIFE OF RICHARD WATSON............csccscscoes Riaanieie veeine beech otseae vay 275to 22% 
WATSUN’S BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY............ 500to 450 
WATSON’S EXPOSITION OF MATTHEW, MARK, ete..........cccseseeees 850to 300 
EM I: OH VOB. coins deisen esi eclenencenegictactessseuseepaivaientae 600to 500 
WATSON’S THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTES, 2 Volb..........cccssssesesceeeee 700to 600 
WORKS OF JOHN WESLEY. 7 volls........c.ccscsssescessoeees socencestesesescones 2100to 17 50 
WESLEY'S JOURNAL, 2 VoIs........ccccccccossrerrses cere cadeocseeecees jihothacedesees 600 to 500 
ERTS ORM, FW a pcs concssivcccociacvessassaseussecespibccieaesis dus taateacde ces 850to 300 


WESLEY’S SERMONS. 2 vola........... se scerccccenccccesonconsoecssececesesescessooss 
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NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Methodist Book Conéern, 


NEW YORK AND CINCINNATI. 





—_: 
Systematic Theology. 
By Mixer Raymonp, D.D., Professcr in Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, If, 
Two volumes. 8vo. $3 per volume. 

This is briefly a magnificeut work. Certain notions we imbibed in reading Watson’s 
Institutes, and similar works, when we were young, left with us the impression that 
nothing equal could reasonably be looked for from any other source. For a long time, 
indeed, ii appeared to us, there could be nothing more, or as well said, upon the points 
referred to. This work, by Dr. Raymond, has entirely changed our opinion in this re- 
spect. The whole work is what its title indicates, a complete system of theology, and 
is accompanied by a copious and well-arranged index. 

We congratulate the publishers upon having brought out as complete a specimen of 
book-making in its mechanical execution as the art can furnish. It is profitable and 
inspiring to take up such a book, and it is still more profitable to read it. It must cer- 
tainly have arapid sale, and will be deemed one of the most important additions to 
theological literature furnished by the times in which we live. We almost wish it had 
been in our possession forty-five years ago.—Christian Standard and Home Journal. 


Reconciliation of Science and Religion. 
By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D., Author of “Sketches of Creation,” “The Doe- 
trine of Evolution,” ete. 12mo. Cloth. $2. 

The author has been before the public before. His “Sketches of Creation” and 
“The Doctrine of Evolution” excited considerable interest. He holds the conviction 
that no scientist, however exclusive, can possibly reach a firm datum which is not on 
one of the lines of ratiocinative thought converging toward Deity and super-material 
realities. It is hoped that the reasoning presented will prove helpful to the young, who 
are fashioning a belief; strengthening to those whose beliefs have matured; and ad- 
monitory to those who have left their beliefs to the control of circumstances.—- Christian 
Advocate, Buffalo. 


Future Religious Policy of America. 
A Discussion of Eleven Great Living Questions. By WiLt1aM RiLtEy Hatsreap. 
12mo. Cloth. Pp. 218. $1 50. 

This is altogether a very strong work. The author takes a catholic and comprehen- 
sive view of the religious history, progress, and tendencies of the American peopk. 
He discovers and exposes danger from whatever quarter threatened, and sounds a note 
of warning which we cannot afford to disregard, He is an earnest thinker and a well- 
posted observer. His words in many instances ring out like the fearless utterances af 
Knox, and his watchful lamp seems ever burning, shedding its light upon the secret 
enemies of Protestant Christianity.—Jnter-Ocean. 


Life and Times of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
By Cares K. Truz, D.D. 16mo, Cloth. $1 25. 

The large number of ephemeral (and sometimes hurtful) books which have been writ- 
ten for the use of Sunday-school scholars have given much anxiety to many engaged 
in the religious training of the young. Weare glad to see that our Book Agents appre- 
ciate the need of a pure literature for the Sabbath-schools. Such books as this, uniting 
as it does entertainment and sound historical information, cannot fail to become popular. 
We hope to see the time when the books of Dr. True, Dr. Wise, Dr. Newton, and kindred 
writers, will crowd out of all our Sunday-school libraries the wishy-washy stuff with 
which they have so long been encumbered.— Christian Standard and Home Journal. 
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“The Standard Text Book for the busy Teacher.”—Universal Opinion. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


“ Unsurpassed as a help to the study of the International Lessons.” “To any teacher whose time of prepara. 
tion is limited it is indispensable.” “It contains notes suited to teachers of both advanced and primary classes; 
has Bible references printed in fnll. It is equal to a commentary, dictionary, and maps combined.’ Such is the testi- 
mony from every section where it is used. One hundred and thirty thousand subscribers tell how it is appreciated. 
Every teacher should have it. Only sixty-five cents a year for single copy. Clubs of six or more, fifty-five cents each. 

WORTHY YOUR CAREFUL PERUSAL.—At the last session of the Maryland State Sunday-School Associa- 
tion, the Rev. Dr. Grammer, rector of 8t. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal Church in Baltimore, delivered an address, and 
of his own accord highly commended the “Sunday-School Journal,” reading the following letter addressed to him by 


one of his ablest Teachers :— 


Battimorr. November 11, 1876. 


My Dear Dr. Grammer : It would have given me much pleasure to have gone with you and the other members of 


our school to the Convention to-morrow, but I could not so arrange it. 


If I was going I should feel it my duty to 


recommend to every teacher there, and to the Convention, the use of “The Sunday-School Journal,” edited by the Rev, 


J. H. Vineent, a copy of which I send herewith. 


quence of the rector of St. Peter's, I could not more than express fully niy high appreciation of its merits, 
To any teacher whose time of preparation is limited it is almost indispensable. 


can hardly do without it, 


I have used this valuable aid for the past two years, and had I the elo- 


In fact, I 
It contains 


notes suited to teachers of both advanced and primary classes, it has the Bible references printed in full, and it is — 


almost to a commentary, dictionary, and a map combined. 
found such a valuable assistant. 


I have been teaching for many years, but have never be 
Please examine the copy I send you, and if you are inclined to the same opinion, I 


‘Tore 


hope you will call the attention of the Convention to it, and urge the teachers to make use of it. Its cost is trifling, 


within the reach of all. 
Very truly, your friend, 
Address, 


Messrs. NeLson & Puitiips, New York, are the publishers, 


* 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, New York, 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati, 0, 





New Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
(Seventh Thousand.] 


BROUGHT DOWN TO THE LATEST DISCOVERIES. 


HAND-BOOK OF BIBLE GEOGRAPHY. 


BY REV. GEO. H. WHITNEY, D.D. 


This Volume contains the Name, Pronunciation, and Meaning of every Place, Nation, and Tribe 


mentioned in both the Canonical and Apocrypha! Scriptures. 
It is illustrated by nearly One Hundred Engravings and 


Historical Notes. 


With Descriptive and 


Forty Maps and Plans, Five Hundred closely printed pages, 
Price, 82 50. Morocco antique, $4 50. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


In plan and execution this is a perfect treasure of a 
beok....The Methodist Book Concern has given to the 
world many admirable books, but none for the reader of 
pe Bible that surpasses this one.—Richmond Hapos- 

r 


One of the completest and most useful hand-books that 
we have ever examined.— The College Courant. 

The author has bestowed immense diligence and care on 
his work, and has spared no pains to avail himself of the 
most recent and most correct sources of infurmation.— 
Sunday-School Workman. 

The preparation of the work has been a labor of great 
extent, and one not of easy execution in a satisfactory 
manner, but it appears to have been accomplished with 

‘fidelity and success.—W. Y. Tribune, 

It is impossible to exaggerate its capability of useful- 
hess to the Sunday-school teacher and Bible student of 
every grade from the beginner up. All Christian people 
Ought to have it. The possession ot a whole library full 
of maps and dictionaries and hand-books and commen- 
taries will not displace the need of this new work. One 
need not be ashamed of being enthusiastic over it,— 
&. S. Times. 

The book is a real godsend to all Sunday-school teachers 
snd scholars....But nut only so, every minister wiil find 


A copy of the above sent to any address on receipt of Price. 





this to be an indispensable hand-book to have always upon 
his desk. Sucha book has Jong been needed.—Rer. ZL. 
R. Dunn. 

This is by far the ablest work of the class which has yet 
made its appearance in the department of purely biblical 
Sunday-school literature. Concise, compact, and compre- 
hensive, it meets the want of the humblest teacher; while, 
for all ordinary investigations in this department, the 
most scholarly minister will find every thing that he 
needs. The researches of archwologis's for the past five 
hundred years are packed into the most convenicut shape 
for reference and use. It is in itself equal, for active 
service in the study, to Stanley, Thomson, Robinson, 
Tristram, and the reports of the Exploration Fund, 
although it does not cost one sixth as much as those valu- 
able volumes. The maps and illustrations employed in 
this work are themselves worth its cost.—Rev. J. ZH. 
Vincent. 

I consider this the best book of its class with which I am 
acquainted. Clear in detail, full yet condensed in facts, 
charming in diction, it is indeed muldtum in parvo. The 
superintendent of the Sunday-school with which I am con- 
nected deemed the work of so much value as to present 
every teacher with a copy. Fellow-teachers, by all moans 
get it—Rev. Joseph Longking. 


Address, 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, New York, 
HITCHCOCK & —— Cincinnati, 0. 


















Hand-Book of Bible Manners and Customs, 


BY REV. J. 





M. FREEMAN, A.M. 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHT ENGRAVINGS. 
FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN PAGES. 


Price, $2 50. 





—_- 





HE want of a work of this kind, prepared from the latest and best authorities, has 

long been felt by Bible students. To meet such want is the design of this book. 
The texts explained are arranged in the order in which they occur in the Bible, so that 
they can be readily found. In addition, there are an Analytical Index, a Textual Index, 
and a Topical Index. The illustrations add very much to the beauty and the value of 
the work. Many of them are copies from the ancient Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


A useful work for Sunday-school teachers.—Jndependent. 







This volume, with its copious index of topics and of texts, cannot fail to be greatly 
useful to all classes of biblical students.—WN. Y. Observer. 


We know no compendious work of the kind that compares with it in completeness, in 
beauty of mechanical execution, or in literary excellence. The essence of a biblical li 
brary has been distilled into its pages.—Zion’s Herald. 














The illustrations are numerous, accurate, and effective. The work has been prepared 
with great care, after patient consultation with the best and the latest authorities, and is 
a most desirable acquisition.—Methodist. 


Ought ta be in the hands of every Sunday-school teacher and officer inthe Church. It 
contains a fulldescription of many an interesting subject, and throws light on what 
would be unintelligible without its aid, or the aid of some analogous work.—Northern 
Christian Advocate. 





As a book of reference, this will be very valuable to ministers, Sunday-school teachers, 
and all who study or desire to study the Bible. The book well deserves the patronage 
of the public.—St. Louis Christian Advocate. 


No book that has lately appeared can be made more useful in the study of the Bible 
than this. The author, whose tastes and studies well qualify him for the work, has 
faithfully used sources of information not accessible to most Bible students, and given 
the results in a volume that any may obtain.— Central Christian Advocate. 


A scholarly and exhaustive work. A necessity for all students of the Bible and its 
‘emes and characters.—Rev. Dr. Hurst, President of Drew Theological Seminary, Madt- 


N. J. 
a NELSON & PRILLIDS, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF METHODISM. 


BY MATTHEW SIMPSON, D.D., LL.D., 
One of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Oburch. 


12mo. $1 75. 


The design of this volume is to give to the general reader a glance at what Methodism is, 
and what it has accomplished during the century. It contains the statistics of the va 
rious branches of the Churches; a History of the Rise of Methodism; British Method- 
ism to 1775; Rise of Methodism in America; its Progress during the Revolution; 
Organization of the Church; its Progress from 1785 to 1875; its Doctrines, Usages, 
and Economy ; its Church Institutions; its American Branches, as well as in foreign 
countries. 





_ 


Comments: 

This volume is not a history, but rather an historical survey of our progress and insti- 
tutions as a Church. It is a lucid tracing of origins and developments. It discusses 
rather by narrative than by argument. It is written in a simple, transparent, flowing 
style, and the reader easily and rapidly flows with it. It is a manual for our people 
—one of the best books on our catalogue for circulation among outside inquirers.— 
Methodist Quarterly Review. 

It is, in fact, an admirable hand-book of Methodism.— Western Christian Advocate. 

We are charmed with the book. It is written as Bishop Simpson speaks.— South-west. 
ern Christian Advocate. 

The book is admirably suited as a manual for Methodists, and we know of no better 
work for Christians generally, who desire the truth relative to Methodism, to consult, 
—Pitisburgh Commercial. 

It is not necessary to say that Bishop Simpson has executed his task with ability, or 
that the work is valuable for reference.—Christian at Work. 

This book evinces the careful thought, the discrimination and foresight, of the author. 
He argues from the plain facts of history, and shows something of the wonderful power 
of Methodism as an organized agency for evangelizing the world.—Methodist Recorder. 

We have been surprised at its fullness, and gratified at its fairness—Zion's Herald. 

It is one of the most interesting outline historical sketches that the present Centen- 
nial has suggested.— Christian Intelligencer. 

This monograph is a succinct view of Methodism for the century, and is a fair state- 
ment of its rise and progress, in a clear and systematic analysis of the great religious 
movement. On the controversial points of division in the Church its statements are as 
little colored as it is possible for a partisan to make. The Bishgp has taken pains in 
gathering his materials, and has sought to be impartial.— Methodist Protestant. 


Bishop Simpson’s ‘‘ Hundred Years of Methodism ” is just what is needed to scatter 
broadcast over the Church.—L£xchange. 


His work will give interest to all Methodists, and to every one who likes to trace the 
course of religious beliefs throughout the United States.—Zvening Mail. 

The book is full of good reading.—Zachange, 

Bishop Simpson has given us a volume that is full of instruction —-Evangelical Review, 

When this book shall be read thoroughly, and understood, not as a history, but as 
tracing the progress of Methodism during a century of growth, the Methodist pec ple will 
begin to learn how much they have lost by not receiving more books from the pen of 
Bishop Simpson.—Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, 

NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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METHODISM 


CENTENNIAL, OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE ; 


Or, The Loyal and Liberal Services of the Methodist Episcopal Church during 
the First Century of the History of the United States. 
With a Brief History of the Various Branches of Methodism, 


AND FULL STATISTICAL TABLES. 


By Rev. BE. M. Wood, Prn.D. 
12mo. Pp. 414. Price, $1 75. 


Comments: 


The marked merit of Mr. Wood’s work is, that it leads through a varicty of discus- 
sions, several of which are new. Another is, that his discussions of trite topics them- 
selves are seldom trite. Mr. Wood has made a live, young, loyal, and jubilant book, 
We predict, and no man living will ever be able to refute our prediction, that an edition 
of it will be munificently printed and largely read by the joyous Episcopal Methodism 
of 1976.—D. D. Wuepon; D.D., Editor Quarterly Review. 

“ Methodism and the Centennial of American Independence,” is meant to be a history 
of “the loyal and liberal services” of the Methodist Episcopal Church to the country 
during the first century of our national history, but it is in facta pretty full history of that 
Church in America, and, with the history which is appended to it of “the various 
branches of Methodism,” it covers pretty nearly the whole ground of Methodist annals 
in this country. The work is meant chiefly to interest members of the Church of which 
it treats, but it will be scarcely less welcome to a. large class of persons whose interest 
in the subject is not personal.— WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant, of New York Evening Post. 

The book has cost great research; its facts are clear and succinctly stated; its deduc- 
tions are strong, hopeful, encouraging. The author wields an ornate pen, and clothes 
his historical statements with much beauty. The book is written in excelient, experi- 
mental, Methodistic English—pure, warm, fervent, sometimes rising into poetical charm 
even on the pages of printed prose. It is eminently a readable book. Among other 
great questions, it discusses the relation of Methodism, as a form of Christian life, to 
the public school, to the nation, to science, to law. This field is well occupied, and a 
rich harvest of suggestive instruction gleaned for all who read. We welcome this book 
for its inherent worth. It is an educator, and ought to find readers in all homes of all 
branches of Methodism, both in this country and abroad. It is a model of typographical 
beauty, and looks as if printed to last through the next Centennial— ALEXANDER CLARK, 
D.D., Editor Methodist Recorder. 

Any one acquainted with the run of thought in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
knows how much of that thought turns upon questions of ministerial prerogatives and 
lay rights; in other words, upon such questions as the powers of the clergy and laity, 
as Mr. Wood argues. The book is well worth reading even as a bit of history, for the 
work which Methodism has done in this country is uot now and never was a sectarian, 
work merely ; it is and was a work for all, and the story of how it was done cannot but 
be interesting and instructive to the reader, whatever his religious opinions. It is espe- 
cially well worth reading as a review of ideas upon Church work and life—ideas which 
are clashing more or less in every experience and preachers’ meeting in the land.—Al- 
ance Review. 

NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. ¥ 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Methodist Book Conéern, 


NEW YORK AND CINCINNATIi. 


<-> 





Zommentary on the New Testament. 
Volume IV. I. Cortnrutans-II. Totoray. By D. D. WHepoy, LL.D. 12ma 
Price, $1 75. 

The three preceding volumes of Dr. Whedon on the New Testament have shown his 
adaptation for the great work of making a commentary for the people. The whole 
work embodies the latest results of biblical investigation thoroughly digested and edited 
by one of the best scholars and most sententious writer of our time. Ore more volume 
will complete the work on the New Testament. It is the most valuable commentary 
within the reach of the masses of the people, and is indispensable to the household 
library. Similar volumes are being issued covering the Old Testament. 


Comments: 

“By this invaluable Commentary on the New Testament Dr. Whedon worthily crowns 
the labors of a useful life. He brings to his task a ripe scholarship, a cultured critical 
faculty, and a keen insight into the meaning of the sacred truth. @he present volume 
is every way worthy of its predecessors, which have already achieved so distinguished 
a reputation both in the Old World and the New. This is, perhaps, the most important 
of the series, embracing, as it does, the greater part of the Pauline Epistles, which, more 
than any other portion of Holy Writ, have molded the formal theology of the Christian 
Church through the ages. 

“The exposition of the doctrine of the resurrection in the notes on 1 Cor. xv, and 
1 Thess. iv, is the most luminous we have seen. Among the other topics of special 
interest are the discussion of the woman question, in 1 Cor. xi and xiv; the ideal of 
universal reconciliation,,in Eph. i and Col. i; the third heaven of 2 Cor. xii, and the 
moral condition of infants, in Eph. ii. The learned commentator does us the honor to 
quote several early Christian epitaphs from our work on the Roman Catacombs in illus- 
tration of primitive belief, and also quotes it in several places in illustration of the contrast 
between Christian and Pagan society, and of kindred topics. Among the n.ost valuable 
features of this work are the introductions to the epistles and the analyses of their cun- 
tents. They exhibit the plan or outline of the argument in a very lucid form. The col- 
ored maps are very clear, and are indispensable to an intelligent study of the text. This 
Commentary is adapted not only for occasional reference, but for devotional reading, and 
especially for the consecutive study of the word of God. We shall await with eager- 
ness the closing volume, treating the important Epistle to the Hebrews, the Petrine and 
Johannine Episules, and the Apocalypse. We trust that the life and health of the 
venerable author may be spared to complete this monumental contribution to Christian 
literature—monumentum ere perennius—and to bring to a conclusion the whole Commen- 
tary with which bis aime will be forever identified."—Canadian Methodist Magazine. 

“Of the numerous popular and portable Commentaries which have appeared, this is 
undoubtedly the best. It is learned, clear, terse, and forcible, and imparts in a brief 
form a large part of information. For lay preachers and Sunday-school teachers it is 
admirable, and its price is so moderate that it will be in the reach of very many. There 
is in it no parade of scholarship, yet only a scholar, and a ripe one, could have produced 
it. In all the qualifications essential to a commentator Dr. Whedon is second to none, 
go that he may be taken as a safe and sure guide of the inspired word.”— Wesleyan Meth 
odist Magazine 

NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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Christians and the Theater, 


By REV. J. M. BUCKLEY. 


12mo. Price, 80 Cents, 


Comments. 


“This small book is one of the living questions of the day, and the author handles 
his subject in a very plain and intelligent manner.”—Zvangelical Quarterly. 


“ A calm, dispassionate, and able discussion of a vexed question, growing more and 
more momentous as the number of theater-going professors of religion multiply.” —Meth- 
odist Protestant. 

“A strong, temperate, and concise presentation of the argument against theatricai 
performances and attendance upon them by Christians, intended to be read aloud, and 
discussed at home, in schools, or in teachers’ meetings.”— Christian Intelligencer. 

“Tt is calm, judicial, and critical. The author deals not in mere denunciation of the 
play-house, but goes into particulars, and builds up an argument, which may not be 
stronger than inclination, but which will have the support of every good conscience.”— 
Christian at Work. 

“There is no rant or dogmatism in the work. It is singularly calm, fair-minded, and 
convincing. Admitting all the facts, taking account of all the differences of judgment 
that exist among Christians, the author leads us along a natural path through the 
whole subject to the irresistible conclusion that it is not wise or right for Christians to 
patronize the theater.”— Methodist. 

“This brief book candidly and forcibly examines the subject, and comes to a conclu- 
sion which, if examined, will command the assent of many who are honestly in doubt 
on the real moral character of the modern theater. There is not a superfluous sentence 
in it."—Northern Christian Advocate. 

“Christians and the Theater,’ by Rev. J. M. Buckley, one of the ablest of the Meth- 
odist ministers in this neighborhood, is a solemn and earnest, and yet readable and 
rather sprightly, protest against theater-going, as pernicious and dangerous to Chris- 
tians. Mr. Buckley’s opinions and conclusions on the amusement question are not The 
Independent's exactly ; but they are the fruit of much study, and honest study, too; so 
that the book is worth reading by people, from the stiffest of sour-faced Puritans to the 
wildest and wickedest ‘man around town.’ Some of Mr. Buckley’s ideas on the subject 
he has already expressed in our tolumns; and his article was good enough to attract 
interest toward this more elaborate discussion.” —Jndependent. 

“A little work entitled ‘ Christians and the Theater,’ by J. M. Buckley, published by 
Nelson & Phillips, is notable for the temperate way in which it states the usual argu- 
ments against theater-going. The8e arguments gain in force when freed from violent and 
indiscriminating abuse of actors and theaters, and those who see no breach of duty in 
witnessing theatrical representations. Mr. Buckley’s book, therefore, deserves to be 
read as a vigorous and well-stated argument on his side of the question.”—Zion’s Herald, 

“There is no manner of doubt that too many among our membership attead the pub- 
lic theater and that the usual efforts to keep them away are unwise as to their methods 
and logic. Very many fa‘! to exercise common sense when seeking to dissuade young 
people fron improper and unprofitable courses. If you want to get your d’ssuader in 
gud order read Mr. Buckley.”—North-western Christian Adt cate. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


And HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chivago, 


Laws Relating to Religious Corporations, A Compilation of the Statutes of the 
Several States of the United States in relation to the Incorporation and Mainte- 
nance of Religious Societies, and to the Disturbance of Religious Meetings. By Rev. 
Sandford Hunt, D. D., author of ‘‘Hand-book for Trustees.” With an Address 
on Laws affecting Religious Corporations in the State of New York. By Hon. 
K, L. Fancher, LL.D. 12mo. Sheep. $1 50. 

Believer’s Victory over Satan’s Devices, The. By Rev. W. L. Parsons, D.D. 
Sheep. $1 25. 


Christianity, Central Idea of. By Bishop J. T. Peck. Revised edition. 12mo. $1 50. 


Baptism, Christian. Its Subjects and Mode. By 8S. M. Merrill, D.D., Bishop of the 
M. E. Church. 16mo. $1 25. 


Infant Baptism Briefly Considered. By Rev. N. Doane. 16mo. 175 cents. 
Little Graves. Choice Selections of Poetry and Prose. With an Introduction by 
J. G. Holland. Gilt edge. Square 16mo. $1 50. 


Analogy of Religion, Butler’s. With a Life of the Author. Edited by Rev. Joseph 
Cummings, D.D., LL.D., President of Wesleyan University. 12mo. $1 75. 


Methodism and its Methods, By Rev. J. T. Crane, D.D. 12mo. $1 50. 


Wesleyan Demosthenes, The. Comprising Select Sermons of Rev. Joseph Beaumont. 
With a Sketch of his Character. By Rev. J.B. Wakeley, D.D. Large l6mo. $1 25. 

Fellowship with the Sufferings of Christ. A Sermon. By E. Wentworth, D.D. 
Paper. 12mo. 20 cents. 

Boehm’s Reminiscences, Historical and Biographical. By J.B. Wakeley, D.D., LL.D, 
12mo. Revised edition, $1 75 

The Theistic Conception of the World. An Essay in Opposition to Certain Tenden- 
cies of Modern Thought. By B. F. Cocker, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. $2 50. 


Gems of India; or, Sketches of Distinguished Hindoo and Mahomedan Women. By Mrs, 
E. J. Humphrey. 12mo. Illustrated. $1 25. 


The Revised Compendium of Methodism. Embracing the History and Recent Con- 
dition of its Various Branches in all Countries, with a Defense of its Doctrinal, 
Governmental, and Prudential Peculiarities. By Jas. Porter, D.D. 12mo. $1 75, 


Preaching to the Masses. An Address. By Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D.D 
Delivered at Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J., Wednesday, March 3, 1875, 


Paper. 12mo. 20 cents. 


Woman Man’s Equal. By Rev. Thomas Webster, D.D. With an Introduction by 
Bishop Simpson, 12mo, $1 25. 

The Black Horse and Carryall; or, Out-door Sights and In-door Thoughts. By 
Rev. J. Hendrickson M’Carty, A.M. 12mo. $1 25. 

Helps to Prayer. A Manual Designed to aid Christian Believers in Acquiring the 
Gift, and in Maintaining the Practice and Spirit of Prayer in the Closet, the Family, 
the Social Gathering, and the Public Congregation. 12mo. $1175. Square 8vo. 
$3 50. 

Bride and Bridegroom. A Series of Letters to a Young Married Couple. By Julia 

©. R. Dorr, author of ‘Sibyl Huntington,” “ Expiation,” etc. 12mo. $1 2h 

Triumphing over Death. A Narrative of the Closing Scenes of the Life of William 
Gordon, M.D., F.L.S., of Kingston-Upon-Hull, By Newman Hall, D.D. 12mo. $1 26 
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Wine as a Beverage. The Teaching of the Scriptures on the Use of Fermented Drinks, 
With Supplement, giving Statistics of the Liquor Traffic. By Rev. John F, Loyd. 
12mo. Paper, 25 cents. Cloth, 40 cents. 






‘ 
Spiritual Struggles of a Roman Catholic. An Autobiographical Sketch by Louis N. 
Beaudry, author of “ Army and Prison Experiences with the Fifth New York Cav- 
alry.”” With an Introduction by Rev. B. Hawley, D.D. 12mo. $1 25. 





Memoir of Rev. Benjamin G. Paddock. With Brief Notices of Karly Ministerial Asso- 
ciates. Also, an Appendix containing more extended sketches of Rev. Geo. Cary, 
Abner Chase, William Case, Seth Mattison, Isaac Puffer, Charles Giles, and others. 
By Z. Paddock, D. D. With Portraits. 12mo. $1 50. 


Fraternal Camp-meeting Sermons, Preached by Ministers of the various Branches 
of Methodism at the Round Lake Camp-meeting, N. Y., July, 1874. With an Ac- 
count of the Fraternal Meeting. Phonographically reported by S. M. Stiles and 
J. G. Patterson. With an Introduction by Bishop Peck. 12mo, $1 75. 

All for Christ; or, How the Christian may Obtain, by a Renewed Consecration of hig 
Heart, the Fullness of Joy referred to by the Saviour just previous to his Crucifixion, 
with Illustrations from the Lives of those who have made this Consecration. By 
Thomas Carter, D.D. 16mo. 15 cents. 

Outlines of Bible History. By John F. Hurst, D. D. Four Maps. Flexible Cloth, 

12mo. 60 cents. 


Outlines of Christian Evidences. By Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D. Flexible Cloth. 
12mo. 40 cents. 


Outlines of Church History. By John F. Hurst, D.D. 
ible Cloth. 12mo. 80 cents. 


Life of Bishop Morris. By Rev. John F. Marlay, A.M. Introduction by Bishop 
Janes. 12mo. Pp. 467. Tinted Paper. English Cloth. $1 75. 


Thy Voyage; or, A Song of the Seas, and other Poems. By Rev. E. F. Burr, D.D., 
author of ‘‘Ecce Coelum,” “Sunday Afternoons,” ete. Seventeen Illustrations 
Square 8vo. Cloth, beveled. $3 50. 


Pastors’ Visiting Book and Pocket Ritual. Size, 7ix4}inches. Arranged for Min- 
isters of the Methodist Episcopal Church. By Rev. R. Harcourt, A. M. 30 cents. 


























Illustrated with Maps. Flex- 



















Ecce Unitas. A Plea for Christian Unity; In which its True Principles and Basis are 
Considered. By Eureka. Large 16mo. Cloth. 80 cents. 


Holiness the Birthright of all God’s Children. By Rev. J. T. Crane, D.D. Revised 
Edition. $1. 


God’s Word Through Preaching. The Lyman Beecher Lectures before the Theolog- 
ical Department of Yale College. By John Hall, D.D. 12mo. $1 50. 














The Living Wesley, as He was in his Youth and in his Prime. An Historical Study, 
founded in part upon Special Sources of Information. By James H. Rigg, D.D. 
12mo. $1 25. 

On “Holy Ground” By Edwin Hodder, author of “ Memoirs of New Zealand Life,” 
“Tossed on the Waves,” “The Junior Clerk,” etc. 12mo. §1 50. 

Holiness to the Lord. By Rev. Lewis R. Dunn, author of “ The Mission of the Spirit.” 
12mo. $ 

Sights and Insights; or, Knowledge by Travel. By Rev. Henry W. Warren. Three 
Illustrations, 12mo, $1 265. ” 
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Lectures by the Late John M’Clintock, D.D., LL.D., on Theological Encyclopedia 
and Methodology. Delivered at Drew Theological Seminary. Edited by John 
T. Short, B.D. With an Jutroduction by James Strong, S.T.D, 12mo. $1 50. 

The Class-Leader: His Work, and How to Do It. With Illustrations of Principles, 
Needs, Methods, and Results. By Rev. John Atkinson, M.A., author of “ The Gar- 
den of Sorrows.” 12mo. $1 50. 


Spiritualism and Necromancy. By Rev. A. B. Morrison. 12mo. $1 25. 
The Life and Times of Rev. Geo. Peck, D.D. Written by Himself. 12mo. $1 76. 
History of the Revisions of Discipline of the M. E. Church. By David Sherman, 


D.D. 12mo. §2 50, 

Preaching: Manner and Matter. An Address by Rev. John Hall, of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York. Delivered before the Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, N.J. Reported by Wm. Anderson. 12mo, 20 cents. 

The Great Conflict: Christ and Antichrist —the Church and the Apostasy — as 
Shadowed by the Prophets and Delineated in History. A Book for the Times and 
the People. By Rev. H. Loomis. 12mo, Pp. 249. $1. 

Peeps at Our Sunday-Schools. By Rev. Alfred Taylor, author of “ Sunday-School 
Photographs,” ete. 12mo. $1 25. 


The Life of Rudolph Stier. From German Sources. By John P. Lacroix. 12mo. $1 50, 


The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. Being an Examination of the First Principles 
of his System. By B. P. Bowne, A.B. 12mo. $1 25. 


Commentary on the Old Testament. Vol. III. JoshuatoII Samuel. Book of Joshua, 
by Rev. D. Steele, D.D.; Books of Judges to II, Samuel, by Rey. M.S. Terry, A.M. 
D. D. Whedon, LL.D., Editor, 12mo. $2 50. 


Home as it Should Be. With Counsel for All. By L. D. Barrows, D.D. 18mo. 35 cts, 


The Catacombs of Rome, and Their Testimony Relative to Primitive Christianity. 
By Rev. W. H. Withrow, M.A. 12mo. $3. 


A Life that Speaketh. A Biography of Rev. Geo. P. Wilson. By Rev. Daniel Clark 
Knowles. 12mo. $1. 


Hand-book of Bible Manners and Customs. By Rey. Jas. M. Freeman, M. A. Iilus- 
trated by one liundred and sixty-eight engravings. 12mo. $2 50. 


Commentary onthe Old Testament. Volume 1V.—Kings to Esther. By Rev. Milton 
S. Terry, A.M. D. D. Whedon, LL.D., Editor. 12mo, $2 50. 


Binney’s Theological Compend Improved. Containing a Synopsis of the Evidences, 
Doctrines, Morals, and Institutions of Christianity. Designed for Bible Classes, 
Theological Students, and Young Preachers, By Rev. Amos Binney, and Rev. 
Daniel Steele, D. D. 12mo. 90 cents. 


Outline Lessons in Hebrew. By Rev. S. M. Vail, D. D. Paper. 12mo. 50 cents. 


My Uncle Toby: His Table-Talks and Reflections. By an Attorney-at-Law. 16mo, 
Pp. 328. $1 26. 

Our Next-door Neighbor. A Winter in Mexico. By Gilbert Haven. Seventy-one 
Illustrations. Pp. 467. $3 50. 


The Battle of Calvary; or, Universalism and Cognate Theories against Jesus of Naaa- 
reth. By Rev. J. W. Chaffin, A.M. 12mo. $1 25. 
15 
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OF ITS KIND. READ WEEKLY IN MORE 

THAN 51,000 HOMES. I7S VISITS ARE 

LOOKED FORWARDTO ASA SOURCE 

OF PLEASURE AND PROF- 

IT BY ALL, OLD AND 
YOUNG. 
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NESS WHO HAVE 
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QUARTERLY BULLETIN 


WORKS IN PRESS AND RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS, 


BY 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





BOOKS IN PRESS. 


Whedon's Commentary. Volume V. Old Testament. 
Embracing Taz Boox or Jos, by Rey. Dr. J. K. Burr. 
¥ Proverss, by (the late) Rev. Dr. W. Hunter. 
% Eccixesiastes, and Sone or Sotomon, by Rev. Dr. 
A. B. Hyper. 


Mile-Stone Papers, 
Doctrinal, Ethical; and Experimental, on Christian Progress. By Danii 
Srre.z, D.D., Author of “ Love Enthroned,” Commentaries, etc. 


Methodist Episcopal Missions. 
By Rey, Joun M. Rerp, D.D. -.12mo, 


Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for the Year 1878. {Spring Conferences. | 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The People’s Commentary : 


Including Brief Notes on the New Testament, with Copious References to 

Parallel and Illustrative Seripture. Passages, designed to assist Bible Stu- 

dents and Common Readers to Understand the Meaning of the Inspired 

Word. By Amos Binney, Author of the “ Theological Compend Improved.” 
A very condensed, yet clear, Commentary on the entire New 
Testament, in a single compact volume. 








QUARTERLY BULLETIN, 


Hymnal of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The new Hymn Book, taking to itself this distinctive title, has 
heen issued from our press. With a wider range of topics than 
its predecessor, a greater variety in matter and style, and the at- 
tention given in its preparation to adaptedness for use in our social 
meetings, it is confidently expected to satisfy the taste and judg- 
ment of the Church, and fully supply its felt want. The Commit- 
tee of Revision struck out one third of the old book, and then 
rigidly scrutinized the text of the retained hymns, seldom altering 
except by restoration to the language and meter of their originals, 
and in a few cases reuniting severed fragments, They then in- 
serted about three hundred and seventy hymns not previously in 
the collection, making a total slightly less than’ the number in the 
former book. . These include translations from the Greek and Latin 
hymns of the early and medieval Churches, and also from the Ger- 
maa, careful selections from modern authors, and a few original 
hymns by Mr. Bryant and others, written expressly for this book. 
Several new features appear, among which is the appending to 
every hymn of the author’s name, whenever known. Besides the 
usual styles, an edition in beautiful type, double columns, and flex- 
ible covers, will be supplied for vestries and Sunday-school rooms. 


Pearl, double Column. 


Goth . 05 ie aepipe eaten $0 40 SUPERFINE PAPER. 
SUPERFINE PAPER. Moroeco, extra, gilt edges... 2-2... .. $2 00— 
Cloth, boards, red edges.,............ 0 50 “ “ ~ circuit, gilt edges... 3.00 
24mo. 

COME sus sy abies pew been ane eae ss one 0 SUPERYINE PAPER. 
SUPERFINE PAPER. Morocto, extra, 5. 0c bs een iy 2 00 
Cloth, red edges... ocala eee eee 0 65 e extra, gilt clasp. 2.2.20. ..... 2 2 
Roan, embossed; ..2 020 Able 0 75 * extra, antiqme. 2.2.2.4... 2 00 
m e gilt edges... .5..45.5 1 00 ~ éxtra, antique, gilt clasp..... 2 25 
Morrceo, gilt edges 0) 00.5... 02.688 tO ft Oall Bextble, oi oles el aN 2 00 
gilt edges and elasp......... 175 | Silk velvet, with border and clasp. .... 5 00 


16mo., with sections 592-595 of Ritual. 





Neth 2 hs ce Fo eae bs eke ners 0 75 SUPERFINE PAPER. 
SUP RRYLNE PAPER. Morocco, antique, extra... 2.2.2.0... 8 00 
Cloth, red edgee. oobi niece vies 100 “antique, extra, gilt clasp..... 3 50 
Roan, embossed... folks ceases ee dS | Fae pe rteTi > Sie SB Bona tn AOR 6 00 
“ “  giltedges...........,.. 140 | Russia, paneled sides... 0.20.00. .0.... 6 00 
Moroceo, gilt edges... .....5.......- 9:25.4: Calk, Rexible ue 3 00 
MEG BN is ie ace’ SAR + Ok Velvet GG BA ec ee 6 00 

“ © “extra, giltelasp.;.0.....0.. > 50 | 


12mo., with sections 592-559 of Ritual. 


SUPERFINE PAPER. 


Sheep iam 1 Bos SPER en OG cael 1 50 | Morocco, gilt edges ............ 0.2... 3 00 
Roan, embossed... 6..2...5...-0. 06. 2 00 lad gE ME oo S.A, 450 
Roan, gilt edges 22. oS. 6. 2 20 s extra, antique. ............. 4 56 








QUARTERLY BULLETIN. 


Hymnal of the Methodist Episcopal Church. With Tunes. 


It is issued simultaneously with the Hymnal, the hymns standing 
ut the same order, and numbered alike in both books. It has 
been prepared by the Committee of Revision, with the assistance 
of Dr, Eben Tourjée, Director of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, Boston, and Mr. J. P. Holbrook, of Brooklyn, gentle- 
men of long experience and eminent in their profession, und with 
special regard to use in congregational singing, and is believed 
to be the best Hymn and Tune Book ever offered to the Church. 
Two editions will. be issued, one for the pew and family, the 
other, smaller in size and type, cheap, popular, for the pocket 


and vestry. ga 
O., i 


Cloth, leather back, superfine paper, .$1 75 | Morocco, extra................. 


Scenes in My Life: 
Occurring during a Ministry of Nearly Half a Century in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. By Rev. Mark Trarton, D.D. 


Lhe Epistle to the Romans, in Greek, 
In whieh the Text of Robert Stephens, Third Edition, is compared with the 
Texts of the Elzevirs, Lachmann, Alford, Tregelles, Tischendorf, and West- 
cott, and with the chief.Uneial and Cursive Manuscripts, together with Ref- 
erences’ to the New Testament Grammars. of Winer and Buttmann. By 
Henry A. Brrrz, Professor of New Testament Exegesis in Drew Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 


Interleaved 
The Greek text is revised with great care, with references to the 
standard Greek Testament Grammars at bottom of the page. It 
will be a great aid‘in the thorough study of the Greek Testament. 


A Hundred Years of Methodism. 
By Rev. M. Surpson, D.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Price, $1 75, 
In this volume one of the most gifted and most highly honored 
sons of the Church tells the story of the tirst hundred years of 
Methodism in America. 


Laws Relating to Religious Corporations. 


A Compilation of the Statutes of the several States in the United States in 
relation to the Incorporation and Maintenance of Religious Societies, and the 
Disturbance of Religions Meetings. By Rey. 8. Hunt, D.D., Author of “ Hand- 


Book for Trustees,” ete. $1 50, 
3 
e 





QUARTERLY BULLETIN. 


King Saul. 
A Tragedy. By Byron A. Brooks. 12mo., pp. 144. Price, $1 50. 

The character of the seer, Samuel; of the young and aspiring 
David ; of the lofty, yet fated Saul, are delineated with life. The 
successive scenes are well selected, move with stirring rapidity, 
and are vividly drawn, The interview of Saul with the sorceress 
of Endor tasks the writer’s powers, and it is here that his poetic 
ability most decisively appears, in the mastery of so difficuly a 
problem, 


Fohn Tregenoweth: His Mark. 
By Mark Guy Pearse, Author of “ Mister Horn and His Friends,” etc. 
Square 16mo. Illustrated. Price, Cloth, $1; Paper, 50 cents. 


Mister Horn and His Friends ; or, Givers and Giving. 
By Mark Guy Pearse, Author of “Daniel Quorm,” ‘Sermons for Chil- 
dren,” etc. Price, $1. 
This is a spicy work on giving, and is written with admirable 
point, humor, and pungency. 


The Modern Genesis. 
Being an Inquiry into the Credibility of the Nebular Theory of the Origin of 
Planetary Bodies, the Structure of the Solar System, and General Cosmical 
History. By Rev. W. B. Stauenter. © $1. 

An able critique on an important doctrine maintained by many 


modern scientists. 


Methodism and the Centennial of American Independence : 
Or, The Loyal and Liberal Services of the Methodist Episcopal Church dur- 
ing the First Century of the History of the United States. With a Brief 
History of the various Branches of Methodism, and full Statistical Tables. 
By Rev. E. M. Woop, A.M. $1 75. 

A capital defense of the loyalty, purity, and progressive spirit of 

the Methodist Episcopal Church—stored with facts, interesting, 


suggestive, and to the point. 


All for Christ: 
Or, How the Christian may Obtain, by a Renewed Honstseated of his Heart, 
the Fullness of Joy referred to by the Saviour just previous to his Oruci- 
fixion, With llustrations from the Lives of Those who have made this Con- 
secration. By Rev. TaomaS OArteR, D.D. 75 cents. 

This work is written in beautiful style and a devotional spirit, 

and can hardly fail to be of advantage to the careful reader. 


Any of our Books will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
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NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Methodist Book Conéexn, 


NEW YORK AND CINCINNATI. 





The People’s Commentary ; 
Including Brief Notes on the New Testament, with Copious References to Parallel 
and Illustrative Scripture Passages, designed to assist Bible Students and Common 
Readers to Understand the Meaning of the Inspired Word. By Amos BINNEY, 
author of the “ Theological Compend Improved.’’ With an Introduction by DANIEL 
STEELE, D.D., author of “ Love Enthroned,” and “ Commentary on Joshua,” ete. $3. 
Many of us have known that the venerable Amos Binney, still lingering on the shores 
of time, and particularly desiring to live long enough to see his book issued, has been 
engaged upon a Commentary on the New Testament, condensed after the style of Mr. 
Wesley, but embodying the best results of modern criticism. It has been very hand- 
somely published by the Agents in New York, and makes a stout 12mo. of 706 pages, 
It gives the sacred text on the same page with the annotations. Father Binney has 
many of Mr. Wesley's characteristics. He is endowed with a remarkable power of con- 
veying truth in a condensed, but clear and striking form. His Compendium of Theol- 
ogy 1s a model of its kind, and is one of the best text-books for adult scholars in our 
Sunday-schools ever published. It seems to have been specially provided by Provi- 
dence for the necessities of our colored ministers at the South. This volume of notes, 
which he entitles appropriately, ‘‘The People’s Commentary,” has the same character- 
istics. It is condensed, clear asa crystal, positive, sometimes original, always orthodox, 
avoids no difficulty, has no padding, gives its interpretation in the fewest possible words, 
and passes on to the triumphant and devout Gloria at its conclusion. Dr. Daniel Steele, 
son-in-law of the author, has thoroughly revised the whole work, and corrected the 
proof. He speaks of it, as an expert in Scripture exegesis, without qualification, and 
commends it, as it well merits, to the favorable consideration of Christian students. It 
should be scattered through our families by thousands.—Zion’s Herald. 
The style of the author is simple, and, with a little tendency to quaintness, it is purely 
Saxon. It is strong, but plain. It is pointed, but never inelegant. Besides, there is an 


originality of treatment, as well as expression, that will be sure to interest all who may 


take the volume even for a casual reading. It may be safely said that there is very little 
in any of the older or modern Commentaries of any particular value that we may not 
find in this. For Sunday-school workers this Commentary must stand without a rival, 
as far as the study of the New Testament is concerned. It is especially calculated to 
assist in the preparation of Bible readings. Its references are very copious and well 
selected, and all prominent topics of religious thought and life, whether theoretical or 
experimental, may be illustrated and enforced by the study and use of these pages. 
The doctrines of sin, depravity, heaven, hell, the atonement, justification, regeneration, 
sanctification, the trinity, free-will, election, and reprobation, are treated from the real 
Methodist stand-point with an honesty and heartiness that is most encouraging. This 
Commentary by Binney is of the people, by the people, and for the people, and is full of 
the marrow and fatness of genuine Methodistic theology, and, as such, ought to be 
circulated broadcast throughout our entire connection. It will make our people 
thoughtful, intelligent, and enthusiastic —W. F. MALLALIEU, in Christian Advocate. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
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Church, and which we shall hope before long to republish.— The Independent. 





Christian Life and Practice in the Early Church. 
By E. DE PRESSENSE, D.D. 


Translated by Annie Harwood-Holmden. 


12mo. Price, $1 75. 





This is the closing volume of a series in which Dr. Pressensé has described and il- 
lustrated under its various phases the life of the Church during the first three centuries 
of our era, under the general title of “‘ Early Years of Christianity,” consisting of Apos- 
tolic Era, Martyrs and Apologists, Heresy and Christian Doctrine, each, $1 75. Those 
who have had the previous volumes—‘“ Jesus Christ: His Life and Times,” and the 
early volumes of the present series—need no commendations of this last treatise. Giv- 
ing, as it does, the organic and the social life of the Churches during the early Christian 
centuries, the administration of ordinances, the character, exercises, and forms of public 
worship, the contrasted pagan and Christian life, the persecutions and Christian tri- 
umphs, the volume, in the attractive style of its author, is full of interest, and will find 
an appreciative welcome among ministers and laymen.—Zion’s Herald. 

It treats of “ Christian Life and Practice in the Early Church.” It has nothing to do 
with doctrines or events; but is an extremely interesting presentation of the inner 
life of the Church, its methods and its work. Some of its statements are of special in- 
terest. Our author says that “there is no indication throughout the second century 
that the cessation of work was obligatory.”” The Apostolic Constitutions which re- 
quire it are of later date. They make it equally binding for the Jewish Sabbath, and 
do not refer in any way to the Mosaic Law, but base the injunction simply on the ne- 
cessities of worship. Tertullian, as our author says, ‘‘who demands formally, at the 
beginning of the third century, the cessation of all Sunday work, does not allude to the 
rest into which the Creator entered on the seventh day. His only idea seems to be to 
secure the conditions favorable to meditation.” This cessation from work he argues 
for as if it were an innovation. Woman’s relation to the Church is treated of at con- 
siderable length. As there were deacons and elders, so there were deaconesses and 
female elders, But women seldom were invested with these offices by any rite of 
consecration, which was reserved for males only. They never were made bishops of a 
Church. When they gave instruction, it was chiefly or exclusively to female catechu- 
mens. Simplicity of dress was required, so as to form a contrast with the meretricious 
adornments of the heathen. We have indicated our author’s position on some of the 
points at issue among Protestants. The conclusions reached seem in general to be 
sound and based on very careful research. Advantage is taken of the latest discovered 
sources of information, as of the lately published edition of the first epistle of Clement, 


from which is quoted in full the earliest liturgical prayer in existence of the Christian 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
NEW YORI, 


AND 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 
OLN OCIN NASI I. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

We have reduced the prices of the following books: 


See eNO GOPENO EIN COATES 5) CO: VORB sp siscceanessectcnccsayserdsedersvaccncessqucececctl @ 


REET EE TELT he cB VOUR is sae cninsnten condceande sas cecenncinsesersepsncis 25 | 


LOVE ENTHRONED 
CATECHISM No. 1 
CATECHISM No. § 
CATECHISM No. 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. By John Townley, D.D. 2 vols.............4 6 00 to 
EMORY, BISHOP, LIFE AND WORKS OF 


05 to 
06 to 


08 to 


8 00 to 


FAIRBAIRN ON ‘PROPHECTY.......ccccccccsscssseccecccccccsevsveececscceeees qeeeveceece 
PLETCHER'S WORKS. 4 VOlS.,.ccccesesccccscrsrssesccssnscesesccocsecsccsoscoascossecs 12 00 to 
CHECKS TO ANTINOMIANISM., 2 VoIS8...ssssscssscerecssssseeseescesesceesseens 6 00 to 
GENTILE NATIONG........c0c.ccccccccsere esversssooveseorscsessscseresvosessesesseseeece 8 50 to 
STRONG’S HARMONY AND EXPOSITION, Ete 
HARMONY OF THE DIVINE DISPENSATION 
HEBREW PEOPLE........cccssssesseeeeses aks vot wPaadastks esopl seaktnalaseaiasnnk shines 
HIBBARD ON THE PSALMB.ncccoccscccccccosscscnsseccencsscccccsseccessccce-cocecece 8 50 to 
METHODISM, AMERICAN. 1 vol 8 50 to 
NEW TESTAMENT EXPOUNDED AND ILLUSTRATED. By C. 

Moody 
PATRIARCHAL AGE 
QUOTATIONS FROM THE POETS. ......ccccorccccocscsccsscevecsegevecescecees seve 
ELLIOTT ON ROMANISM. 2 Vols.......sccseeeeseeees pesenapranesaseccesssosscoccens 
NE PA aciceninanscninns reavinsastnenher oanseevesweraesaavaapesdeteesve arentscenees 18 25 to 
LIFE OF RICHARD WATSON........:cceeceecesoees wbsndaneadisnkacajniavinnegneseinne 275 
WATSON’S BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
WATSON’S EXPOSITION OF MATTHEW, MARK, ete 
WATHOINS SERMONS. 9 WOMB iscsi cseicsssssscsvcssesvessveseivevesccsccccsccsscecesnsee 
WATSON’S THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTES, & vols.........seseesseeceeeeeres 7 00 to 
WORKS OF JOHN WESLEY. 7 Vol3.........0.ssccocscssosscsceceesssesersercecees . 21 00 to 
WERE DS CGOURNAL, BVO screcccsscceresses, cusecosessvesscessconnscesseorecsces 6 00 to 
WESLEY3S NOTES. 1 vol 
WESLEY’S SERMONS. 2 vols : 6 00 to 


6 00 to 


3 50 to 
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NEW BOOKS 
The Methodist Book Conéexn, 


NEW YORK AND CINCINNATI. 
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Systematic Theology. 
By Mixer Raymonn, D.D., Professor in Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill, 
Two volumes. 8vo. $3 per volume. 
. . “2 ®., ‘ . . . ? . . - , 
This is briefly a magnificent work. Certain notions we imbibed in reading Watson’s 


!nstitutes, and similar works, when we were young, left with us the impression that 


thing equal could reasonably be looked for from any other source. For a long time, 


deed, it appeared to us, there could be nothing more, or as well said, upon the points 


‘ferred to. This work, by Dr. Raymond, has entirely changed our opinion in this’ re- 
spect. The whole work is what its title indicates, a complete system of theology, and 
’ accompanied by a copious and well-arrang: 

We congratulate the publishers upon having brought out as complete a specimen of 


dl index. 





book-making in its mechanical execution as the art can furnish. It is profitable and 

spiring to take up such a book, and it is still more profitable to read it. It must cer- 
tainly have arapid sale, and will be deemed one of the most important additions to 
theological literature furnished by the times in which we live. We almost wish it had 
been in our possession forty-five years ago.—Christian Standard and Home Journal. 


ui 


Reconciliation of Science and Religion. 
By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D., Author of “Sketches of Creation,” “The Doc- 

trine of Evolution,” ete. 12mo. Cloth. $2. 
The author has been before the public before. His “Sketches of Creation” and 
‘The Doctrine of Evolution ” excited considerable interest. He holds the conviction 
t no scientist, however exclusive, can possibly reach a firm datum which is not ou 
f the lines of ratiocinative thought converging toward Deity and super-material 
lities. Itis hoped that the reasoning presented will prove helpful to the young, who 
ire fashioning a belief; strengthening to those whose beliefs have matured; and ad- 
mouitory to those who have left their beliefs to thescontrol of circumstances.— Christian 


Advocate, Buffalo. 


Future Religious Policy of America. 
A Discussion of Eleven Great Living Questions. By Witi1AM RitEy HatLsteap. 
12mo. Cloth. Pp. 218. $1 50. 

This is altogether a very strong work. The author takes a catholic and comprehen- 
sive view of the religious history, progress, and tendencies of the American people. 
He discovers and exposes danger from whatever quarter threatened, and sounds a note 
of warning which we cannot afford to disregard. He is an earnest thinker and a well- 
posted observer. His words in many instances ring out like the fearless utterances of 
Knox, and his watchful lamp seems ever burning, shedding its light upon the secret 
enemies of Protestant Christianity. —Jnter-Ocean. 


Life and Times of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
By CuHarures K. Truz, D.D. 16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 

The large number of ephemeral (and sometimes hurtful) books which have been writ- 
ten for the use of Sunday-school scholars have given much anxiety to many engaged 
in the religious training of the young. Weare glad to see that our Book Agents appre- 
ciate the need of a pure literature for the Sabbath-schools. Such books as this, uniting 
as it does entertainment and sound historical information, cannot fail to become popular. 
We hupe to see the time when the books of Dr. True, Dr. Wise, Dr. Newton, and kindred 
writers, will crowd out of all our Sunday-school libraries the wishy-washy stuff witb 
which they have so long been encumbered.— Christian Standard and Home Journal. 
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LITTLE GRAVES. 
CHOICE SELECTIONS OF POETRY AND PROSE. 


With an Introduction by J. G. Holland. Edited by Mrs. N. W. Wilder. 
Square 18mo. Price, $1 50. 


Comments: 


“This isa gem. All over the world thousands of bereaved mothers are yearning over 
their dead babes. In this volume we have brought together a rosary of healing vers 
the stricken ones can count off in leisure hours, and find Christian balm for their 
wounded hearts. We know not a more appropriate gift for any mother-bird whose 
nestiing has found the heavenly bower, than this collection of old and new verses. The 
prose portion is also very rich. It is a beautiful specimen of book-making.’’—Metlu 
Protestant. 

“The cultivated wife of one of our correspondents in Vermont Conference, Rev. N 
Wilder, has prepared a very, attractive and helpful little volume which the Agent 
New York, Messrs. Nelson & Phillips, have published in a agence form, entitl 
‘Little Graves: Choice Selections of Poetry and Prose.’ Dr. J. G. Holland has prefi 


and recommended the work in a short and singularly etry introduction, and 


tastefully-written and opening ¢ hap yter shows how capable the authoress was to make 


} 


wise selection from our rich poetic literature upon the pathetic theme of the littl 
The work, the preparation of which has been a solace in hours of personal afflic 
will bear consoling sympathy and heavenly balm into thousands of sorrowing hous 
It will be an appropriate and valuable gift in hours of bereavement.”—Zion's 

“Tittle Graves’ is the rather forbidding title of a choice selection of Poetry and Pré 
published by Nelson & Phillips. One will open this book cautiously, but as he read 


his feeling of distance will wear off, and he will soon find his mind resting on a thoug 


that kiadles all memories afresh, and he hears voices of his childhood, youth, and m 
hood, all ringing in his ears at once, and telling stories, sometimes all too familiar. 
will do to read at times, when one feels like it.’—Northern Christian Advocate. 


“ ‘Tittle Graves’ is a collection of poems, with a few prose extracts, on the 


children. Most of the selections are such as go the rounds of the country newspa] 
and get into mothers’ scrap-books and hearts. It is edited by Mrs. N. W. Wild 
Swanton, Vt., and has an introductory note by Dr. Holland.”—Jndependent. 


“¢Tittle Graves.’ Let me commend as a beautiful and appropriate present to a 
reaved family, sorrowing the death of a child, a volume issued by Nelson & Phill 
805 Broadway, entitled ‘Little Graves: Choice Selections of Poetry ard Prose. W 
an Introduction by J. G. Holland.’ Price, $1 50. It contains 288 pages of well-se’ec: 
matter, well printed on gvod paper, gilt-edged, and appropriate cloth binding. 
family has not had a child taken from it to the upper home? 

“* There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair! 
—Dr. Deems in Baltimore Christian Advocate. 
“The selections are many and varied, and seem to have been chosen with a good dea, 


of judgment.” —Lvening Post. 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
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Hand-Book of Bible Manners and Customs. 


BY REV. J. M. FREEMAN, A.M. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHT ENGRAVINGS. 


FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN PAGES. 


Price, $2 50. 





—_- 


HE want of a work of this kind, prepared from the latest and best authorities, has 
long been felt by Bible students. To meet such want is the design of this book. 
The texts explained are arranged in the order in which they occur in the Bible, so that 
they can be readily found. In addition, there are an Analytical Index, a Textual Index, 
and a Topical Index. The illustrations add very much to the beauty and the value of 
the work. Many of them are copies from the ancient Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


A useful work for Sunday-school teachers.—Jndependent. 


This volume, with its copious index of topics and of texts, cannot fail to Be greatly 
useful to all classes of biblical students.—N. Y. Observer. 


We know no compendious work of the kind that compares with it in completeness, in 
beauty of mechanical execution, or in literary excellence. The essence of a biblical li- 
brary has been distilled into its pages.—Zion’s Herald. 


The illustrations are numerous, accurate, and effective. The work has been prepared 
with great care, after patient consultation with the best and the latest authorities, and is 
a most desirable acquisition.—Methodist. 


Ought to be in the hands of every Sunday-school teacher and officer inthe Church. It 
contains a full description of many an interesting subject, and throws light on what 
would be unintelligible without its aid, or the aid of some analogous work.—Northern 
Cristian Advocate. 


As a book of reference, this will be very valuable to ministers, Sunday-school teachers, 
and all who study or desire to study the Bible. The book well deserves the patronage 
of the public.—St. Louis Christian Advocate. ; 


No book that has lately appeared can be made more useful in the study of the Bible 
ti.an this. The author, whose tastes and studies well qualify him for the work, has 
fuithfully used sources of information not accessible to most Bible students, and given 
the results in a volume that any may obtain.— Central Christian Advocate. 


A scholarly and exhaustive work. A necessity for all students of the Bible and ita 
tmes and characters.—/iev. Dr. Hurst, President of Drew Theological Seminary, Madi- 


won, N. J. 
NELSON & sheaeane valet 805 Broadway, N. Y. 





A HUNDRED YEARS OF METHODISM. 


BY MATTHEW SIMPSON, D.D., LL.D., 
One of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


12mo. $1 75. 

The design of this volume is to give to the general reader a glance at what Methodism is, 
and what it has accomplished during the century. It contains the statistics of the va- 
rious branches of the Churches; a History of the Rise of Methodism; British Method- 
ism to 1775; Rise of Methodism in America; its Progress during the Revolution; 
Organization of the Church ; its Progress from 1785 to 1875; its Doctrines, Usages, 
and Economy; its Church Institutions; its American Branches, as well as in foreign 
countries. 





Comments: 

This volume is not a history, but rather an historical survey of our progress and insti- 
tutions as a Church. It is a lucid tracing of origins and developments. It discusses 
rather by narrative than by argument. It is written in a simple, transparent, flowing 
style, and the reader easily and rapidly flows with it. It isa manual for our people 
—one of the best books on our catalogue for circulation among outside inquirers.— 
Methodist Quarterly Review. 

It is, in fact, an admirable hand-book of Methodism.— Western Christian Advocate. 

We are charmed with the book. It is written as Bishop Simpson speaks.—Sowth-west- 
ern Christian Advocate. ; 

The book is admirably suited as a manual for Methodists, and we know of no better 
work for Christians generally, who desire the truth relative to Methodism, to consult. 
—Pitisburgh Commercial. 

It is not necessary to say that Bishop Simpson has executed his task with ability, or 
that the work is valuable for reference.—Christian at Work. 

This book evinces the careful thought, the discrimination and foresight, of the author. 
He argues from the plain facts of history, and shows something of the wonderful power 
of Methodism as an organized agency for evangelizing the world.—Methodist Recorder. 

We have been surprised at its fullness, and gratified at its fairness.—Zion’s Herald. 

It is one of the most interesting outline historical sketches that the present Centen- 
nial has suggested.— Christian Intelligencer. 

This monograph is a succinct view of Methodism for the century, and is a fair state- 
ment of its rise and progress, in a clear and systematic analysis of the great religious 
movement. On the controversial points of division in the Church its statements are as 
little colored as it is possible for a partisan to make. The Bishgp has taken pains in 
gathering his materials, and has sought to be impartial.~—Methodist Protestant. 

Bishop Simpson’s ‘‘ Hundred Years of Methodism ” is just what is needed to scatter 
broadcast over the Church.—LZachange. 

His work will give interest to all Methodists, and to every one who likes to trace the 
course of religious beliefs throughout the United States. —Zvening Mail. 

The book is full of good reading.—Hauchange, 

Bishop Simpson has given us a volume that is full of instruction —Zvangelical Review. 


When this book sliall be read thoroughly, and understood, not as a history, but as 
tracing the progress of Methodism during a century of growth, the Methodist pec ple will 
begin to learn how much they have lost by not receiving more books from the pen of 
Bishop Simpson.—Pitisburgh Christian Advocate, 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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METHODISM 


CENTENNIQL, OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE ; 


Or, The Loyal and Liberal Services of the Methodist Episcopal Church during 
the First Century of the History of the United States. 


With a Brief History of the Various Branches of Methodism, 
AND FULL STATISTICAL TABLES. 


By Rev. BB. M. Wood, Pun.D. 
12mo. Pp. 414. Price, $1 75. 


Comments: 


The marked merit of Mr. Wood’s work is, that it leads through a variety of discus- 
sions, several of which are new. Another is, that his discnssions of trite topics them- 
selves are seldom trite. Mr. Wood has made a live, young, loyal, and jubilant book. 
We predict, and no man living will ever be able to refute our prediction, that an edition 
of it will be munificently printed and largely read by the joyous Episcopal Methodism 
of 1976.—D. D. WHEDON, D.D., Editor Quarterly Review. 

“ Methodism and the Centennial of American Independence,” is meant to be a history 
of ‘the loyal and liberal services” of the Methodist Episcopal Church to the country 
during the first century of our national history, but it is in facta pretty full history of that 
Church in America, and, with the history which is appended to it of “the various 
branches of Methodism,” it covers pretty nearly the whole ground of Methodist annals 
in this country. The work is meant chiefly to interest members of the Church of which 
it treats, but it will be scarcely.less welcome to a large class of persons whose interest 
in the subject is not personal.—WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant, of New York Evening Post. 

The book has cost great research; its facts are clear and succinctly stated; its deduc- 
tions are strong, hopeful, encouraging. The author wields an ornate pen, and clothes 
his historical statements with much beauty. The book is written in excelient, experi- 
mental, Methodistic English—pure, warm, fervent, sometimes rising into poetical charm 
even on the pages of printed prose. It is eminently a readable book. Among other 
great questions, it discusses the relation of Methodism, as a form of Christian life, to 
the public school, to the nation, to science, to law. This field is well occupied, anda 
rich harvest of suggestive instruction gleaned for all who read. We welcome this book 
for its inherent worth. It is an educator, and ought to find readers in all homes of all 
branches of Methodism, both in this country and abroad. It is a model of typographical 
beauty, and looks as if printed to last through the next Centennial— ALEXANDER CLARK, 
D.D., Editor Methodist Recorder. 

Any one acquainted with the run of thought in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
knows how much of that thought turns upon questions of ministerial prerogatives and 
lay rights; in other words, upon such questions as the powers of the clergy and laity, 
as Mr. Wood argues. The book is well worth reading even as a bit of history, for the 
work which Methodism has done in this country is not now and never was a sectarian 
work merely ; it is and was a work for all, and the story of how it was done cannot but 
be interesting and instructive to the reader, whatever his religious opinions. It is espe- 
cially well worth reading as a review of ideas upon Church work and life—ideas which 
are clashing more or less in every experience and preachers’ meeting in the land.—Al 
ance Review. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y¥ 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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Commentary on tre New Testament. 
Volume IV. I. Corwrntans-II. Truoray. By D. D. WHepon, LL.D. 12mo. 
Price, $1 75. 

The three preceding volumes of Dr. Whedon on the New Testament have shown his 
adaptation for the great work of making a commentary for the people. The whole 
work embodies the latest results of biblical investigation thoroughly digested and edited 
by one of the best scholars and most sententious writer of our time. Ore more volume 
will complete the work on the New Testament. It is the most valuable commentary 
within the reach of the masses of the people, and is indispensable to the household 
library. Similar volumes are being issued covering the Old Testament. 


Comments: 

“By this invaluable Commentary on the New Testament Dr. Whedon worthily crowns 
the labors of a useful life. He brings to his task a ripe scholarship, a cultured critical 
faculty, and a keen insight into the meaning of the sacred truth. Whe present volume 
is every way worthy of its predecessors, which have already achieved so distinguished 
@ reputation both in the Old World and the New. This is, perhaps, the most important 
of the series, embracing, as it does, the greater part of the Pauline Epistles, which, more 
than any other portion of Holy Writ, have molded the formal theology of the Christian 
Church through the ages. 

“The exposition of the doctrine of the resurrection in the notes on 1 Cor. xv, and 
1 Thess. iv, is the most luminous we have seen. Among the other topics of special 
interest are the discussion of the woman question, in 1 Cor. xi and xiv; the ideal of 
universal reconciliation, in Eph. i and Col. i; the third heaven of 2 Cor. xii, and the 
moral condition of infants, in Eph. ii. The learned commentator does us the honor to 
quote several early Christian epitaphs from our work on the Roman Catacombs in illus- 
tration of primitive belief, and also quotes it in several places in illustration o{ the contrast 
between Christian and Pagan society, and of kindred topics. Among the r.ost valuable 
features of this work are the introductions to the epistles and the analyses of their cun- 
tents. They exhibit the plan or outline of the argument in a very lucid form. The col- 
ored maps are very clear, and are indispensable to an intelligent study of the text. This 
Commentary is adapted not only for occasional reference, but for devotional reading. and 
expecially for the consecutive study of the word of God. We shall await with eager- 
ness the closing volume, treating the important Epistle to the Hebrews, the Petrine and 
Johannine Epistles, and the Apocalypse. We trust that the life and health of the 
venerable author may be spared to complete this monumental contribution to Christian 
iiterature—monumentum ere perennius—and to bring to a conclusion the whole Commen- 
tary with which bis a1me will be forever identified.”— Canadian Methodist Magazine. 

“Of the numerous popular and portable Commentaries which have appeared, this is 
undoubtedly the best. It is learned, clear, terse, and forcible, and imparts in a brief 
form a large part of information. For lay preachers and Sunday-school teachers it is 
admirable, and its price is so moderate that it will be in the reach of very many. There 
is in it no parade of scholarship, yet only a scholar, and a ripe one, could have produced 
it. In all the qualifications essential to a commentator Dr. Whedon is second to none, 
so that he may be taken as a safe and sure guide of the inspired word.” — Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Magazine 

NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N.Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
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Christians and the Theater, 
By REV. J. M. BUCKLEY. 


12mo. Price, 80 Cents. 


Comments. 


“This small book is one of the living questions of the day, and the author handlea 
hie subject in a very plain and intelligent manner.”—Evangelical Quarterly. 


“A calm, dispassionate, and able discussion of a vexed question, growing more and 
more momentous as the number of theater-going professors of religion multiply.” —Meth- 
odist Protestant. 

“A strong, temperate, and concise presentation of the argument against theatrical 
performances and attendance upon them by Christians, intended to be read aloud, and 
discussed at home, in schools, or in teachers’ meetings.”— Christian Intelligencer. 

“Tt is calm, judicial, and critical. The author deals not in mere denunciation of the 
play-house, but goes into particulars, and builds up an argument, which may not be 
stronger than inclination, but which will have the support of every good conscience.”— 
Christian at Work. 

“There is no rant or dogmatism in the work. It is singularly calm, fair-minded, and 
convincing. Admitting all the facts, taking account of all the differences of judgment 
that exist among Christians, the author leads us along a natural path through the 
whole subject to the irresistible conclusion that it is not wise or right for Christians to 
patronize the theater.”—Methodist. 

“This brief book candidly and forcibly examines the subject, and comes to a conclu- 
sion which, if examined, will command the assent of many who are honestly in doubt 
on the real moral character of the modern theater. There is not a superfluous sentence 
in it.’—Northern Christian Advocate. 

“* Christians and the Theater,’ by Rev. J. M. Buckley, one of the ablest of the Meth- 
odist ministers in this neighborhood, is a solemn and earnest, and yet readable and 
rather sprightly, protest against theater-going, as pernicious and dangerous to Chris- 
tians. Mr. Buckley’s opinions and conclusions on the amusement question are not The 
Independent's exactly ; but they are the fruit of much study, and honest study, too; so 
that the book is worth reading by people, from the stiffest of sour-faced Puritans to the 
wildest and wickedest ‘man around town:’ Some of Mr. Buckley’s ideas on the subject 
he has already expressed in our columns; and his article was good enough to attract 
interest toward this more elaborate discussion.” —IJndependent. 

“A little work entitled ‘ Christians and the Theater,’ by J. M. Buckley, published by 
Nelson & Phillips, is notable for the temperate way in which it states the usual argu- 
ments against theater-going. These arguments gain in force when freed from violent and 
indiscriminating abuse of actors and theaters, and those who see no breach of duty in 
witnessing theatrical representations. Mr. Buckley’s book, therefore, deserves to be 
read as a vigorous and well-stated argument on his side of the question.”—Zion’s Herald, 


“There is no manner of doubt that too many among our membership attend the pub- 
lic theater and that the usual efforts to keep them away are unwise as to their metliodg 
and logic. Very many fail to exercise common sense when seeking to dissuade young 
people from improper and unprofitable courses. If you want to get your dissuader in 
good order read Mr. Buckley."—North-western Christian Ad cate. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


And HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chivago, 


Laws Relating to Religious Corporations. A Compilation of the Statutes of the 
Several States of the United States in relation to the Incorporation and Mainte- 
nance of Religious Societies, and to the Disturbance of Religious Meetings. By Rev. 
Sandford Hunt, D. D., author of “ Hand-book for Trustees.” With an Address 
on Laws affecting Religious Corporations in the State of New York. By Hon. 
kK, L. Fancher, LL.D. 12mo. Sheep. $1 50. 

Believer’s Victory over Satan’s Devices, The. By Rev. W. L. Parsons, D.D. 
Sheep. $1 25. 

Christianity, Central Idea of. By Bishop J. T. Peck. Revised edition. 12mo, $1 59. 


Baptism, Christian. Its Subjectsand Mode. By S. M. Merrill, D.D., Bishop of the 
M. KE, Church. 16mo. $1 25. 


Infant Baptism Briefly Considered. By Rev. N. Doane. 16mo. 15 cents. 


Little Graves. Choice Selections of Poetry and Prose, With an Introduction by 
J.G. Holland. Gilt edge. Square 16mo. $1 50. 


Analogy of Religion, Butler’s. With a Life of the Author. Edited by Rev. Joseph 
Cummings, D.D., LL.D., President of Wesleyan University. 12mo, $1 75. 


Methodism and its Methods, By Rev. J. T. Crane, D.D. 12mo. $1 50. 


Wesleyan Demosthenes, The, Comprising Select Sermons of Rev. Joseph Beaumont. 
With a Sketch of his Character. By Rev. J.B. Wakeley, D.D. Large 16mo. $1 25. 

Fellowship with the Sufferings of Christ. A Sermon. By E. Wentworth, D.D. 
Paper. 12mo. 20 cents. 

Boehm’s Reminiscences, Historical and Biographical. By J.B. Wakeley, D.D., LL.D. 
l2mo. Revised edition, $1 75 

The Theistic Conception of the World. An Essay in Opposition to Certain Tenden- 
cies of Modern Thought. By B. F. Cocker, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. $2 50. 

Gems of India; or, Sketches of Distinguished Hindoo and Mahomedan Women. By Mra. 
E. J. Humphrey. 12mo, Illustrated. $1 25. 

The Revised Compendium of Methodism. Embracing the History and Recent Con- 
dition of its Various Branches in all Countries, with a Defense of its Doctrinal, 
Governmental, and Prudential Peculiarities. By Jas. Porter,D.D, 12mo. $1 75, 

Preaching to the Masses. An Address, By Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D.D,, 
Delivered at Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J., Wednesday, March 3, 1875. 
Paper. 12mo. 20 cents. 


Woman Man’s Equal. By Rev. Thomas Webster, D.D. With an Introduction by 
Bishop Simpson. 12mo, $1 25. 

The Black Horse and Carryall; or, Out-door Sights and In-door Thoughts. By 
Rev. J. Hendrickson M’Carty, A.M. 12mo. $1 25. 

Helps to Prayer. A Manual Designed to aid Christian Believers in Acquiring the 
Gift, and in Maintaining the Practice and Spirit of Prayer in the Closet, the Family, 
the Social Gathering, and the Public Congregation. 12mo. $1175. Square 8vo, 
$3 50. 

Bride and Bridegroom. A Series of Letters to a Young Married Couple. By Julia 

©. R. Dorr, author of “Sibyl Huntington,” “ Expiation,” etc. 12mo. $1 26. 

Triumphing over Death. A Narrative of the Closing Scenes of the Life of William 

Gurdon, M.D., F.L.S., of Kingston-Upon-Hull. By Newman Hall, D.D. l2mo. $1 25 
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Wine as a Beverage. The Teaching of the Scriptures on the Use of Fermented Drinks, 
With Supplement, giving Statistics of the Liquor Traffic. By Rev. John F. Loyd. 


12mo. Paper, 25 cents. Cloth, 40 cents. 

Spiritual Struggles of a Roman Catholic. An Autobiographical Sketch by Louis N 
Beaudry, author of “ Army and Prison Experiences with the Fifth New York Cav- 
alry.”” With an Introduction by Rev. B. Hawley, D.D. 12mo. $1 25. a 


Memoir of Rev. Benjamin G. Paddock. With Brief Notices of Early Ministerial Asso- 
ciates. Also, an Appendix containing more extended sketches of Rev. Geo. Cary, 
Abner Chase, William Case, Seth Mattison, Isaac Puffer, Charles Giles, and others. 
By Z. Paddock, D. D. With Portraits. 12mo. $1 50. 

Fraternal Camp-meeting Sermons. Preached by Ministers of the various Branches 
of Methodism at the Round Lake Camp-meeting, N. Y., July, 1874. With an Ac- 
count of the Fraternal Meeting. Phonographically reported by S. M. Stiles and 
J. G. Patterson. With an Introduction by Bishop Peck. 12mo. $1 75. 

All for Christ; or, How the Christian may Obtain, by a Renewed Consecration of his 
Heart, the Fullness of Joy referred to by the Saviour just previous to his Crucifixion. 
with IlJustrations from the Lives of those who have made this Consecration. By 
Thomas Carter, D.D. 16mo. 175 cents. 


Outlines of Bible History. By John F. Hurst, D. D. Four Maps. Flexible Cloth, 
12mo. 60 cents. 


Outlines of Christian Evidences. 
12mo,. 40 cents. 


Outlines of Church History. By John F. Hurst, D.D. Illustrated with Maps. Flex- 
ible Cloth. 12mo. 80 cents. 


Life of Bishop Morris. By Rev. John F. Marlay, A.M. Introduction by Bishop 
Janes. 12mo. Pp. 467. Tinted Paper.’ English Cloth. $1 75. 
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By Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D. Flexible Cloth. 


























Thy Voyage; or, A Song of the Seas, and other Poems. By Rev. E. F. Burr, D.D., 
author of ‘‘ Ecce Coelum,” “Sunday Afternoons,” etc. Seventeen Illustrations 
Square 8vo. Cloth, beveled. $3 50. 

Pastors’ Visiting Book and Pocket Ritual. Size, 7x4} inches. Arranged for Min- 
isters of the Methodist Kpiscopal Church. By Rev. R. Harcourt, A. M. 30 cents, 








Ecce Unitas. A Plea for Christian Unity; In which its True Principles and Basis are 
Considered. By Eureka. Large 16mo. Cloth. 80 cents. + 


Holiness the Birthright of all God’s Children. By Rev. J. T. Crane, D.D. Revised 
Edition. $1. 


God’s Word Through Preaching. The Lyman Beecher Lectures before the Theolog- 
ical Department of Yale College. By John Hall, D.D. 12mo. $1 50. 







The Living Wesley, as He was in his Youth and in his Prime. An Historical Study, 
founded in part upon Special Sources of Information. By James H. Rigg, D.D. 


12mo. $1 25. 

On “Holy Ground” By Edwin Hodder, author of “Memoirs of New Zealand Life,” 
“Tossed on the Waves,” “The Junior Clerk,” etc. 12mo. §1 50. 

Holiness to the Lord. By Rev. Lewis R. Dunn, author of “ The Mission of the Spirit.” 
12mo. $1. 

Sights and Insights ; or, Knowledge by Travel. By Rev. Henry W. Warren. Three 
Illustrations. 12mo, $1 25 ‘ 
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By Rev. W. Withrow, M. 


A Life that Speaketh. 


Knowles. 12mo. 
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Commentary onthe Old Testam 
S. Terry, A.M. D. D. Whe 





Binney’s Theological Compend 
Doctrines, Morals, and Insti 









Daniel Steele, D. D. 12mo. 








Pp. 328. “$1 26. 


Illustrations. Pp, 467. $3 
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Spiritualism and Necromancy. 
The Life and Times of Rev. Geo. Peck, D.D. Written by Himself. 12mo. $1 75. 


Preaching: Manner and Matter. 
Presbyterian Church, New York. Delivered before the Drew Theological Seminary, 


Peeps at Our Sunday-Schools. 


Clintock, D.D., LL.D., on Theological Encyclopedia 


ed at Drew Theologi ical Seminary. Edited by John 


T. Short, B.D. With an Introduction by James Strong, 8.T.D. 12mo. $1 50. 


and How to Do It. With Illustrations of Principles, 


Needs, Methods, and Results. By Rev. John Atkinson, M.A., author of “ The Gar- 
den of Sorrows.” 12mo. $1 50. 


By Rev. A. B. Morrison. 12mo. $1 25. 


iscipline of the M. E. Church. By David Sherman, 


An Address by Rev. John Hall, of the Fifth Avenue 


Wu. Anderson. 12mo, 20 cents. 





nd <Antichrist--the Church and the Apostasy —as 
and Delineated in History. A Book for the Times and 
mis. 12mo, Pp. 249. $1. 

By Rey. Alfred Taylor, author of ‘ Sunday-School 
$1 25. 


m German Sources. By John P. Lacroix. 12mo. $1 60. 


The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. Being an Examination of the First Principles 


jowne, A.B. 12mo. $1 25. 





Commentary on the Old Testament. Vol. III. Joshua to II. Samuel. Book of Joshua, 


oks of Judges to II. Samuel, by Rey. M.S. Terry, A.M. 
r. 12mo. $2 50; 


By L. D. Barrows, D.D. 18mo. 35 cts. 








ounsel for All. 


The Catacombs of Rome, and Their Testimony Relative to Primitive Christianity. 


A. 12mo. $3. 


graphy of Rev. Geo. P. Wilson. By Rev. Daniel Clark 


Hand-book of Bible Manners and Customs. By Rev. Jas. M. Freeman, M. A,  Iilus- 
-d by one tiundred and sixty-eight engravings. 


12mo. $2 50. 





ent. Volume IV.—Kings to Esther. By Rev. Milton 
lon, LL.D., Editor. 12mo, $2 50. 











Improved. Containing a Synopsis of the Evidences, 
tutions of Christianity. Designed for Bible Classes, 


Theological Students, and Young Preachers. By Rev. Amos Binney, and Rev. 


90 cents. 





Outline Lessons in Hebrew. By Rev. S. M. Vail, D. D. Paper. 12mo. 50 cents. 
My Uncle Toby: His Table-Talks and Reflections. By an Attorney-at-Law. 16mo, 


Our Next-door Nejghbor. A Winter in Mexico. By Gilbert Haven. Seventy-one 


50. 


The Battle of Calvary; or, Universalism and Cognate Theories against Jesus of Naza- 
reth. By Rev. J. W. Chaffin, A.M. 12mo. $1 25. 
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UNQUESTIONABLY THE ABLEST AND BEST PAPER 
OF ITS KIND. READ WEEKLY IN MORE 
THAN 51,000 HOMES. ITS VISITS ARE 

LOUXED FORWARDTO ASA SOURCE 
OF PLEASURE AND PROF- 

IT BY ALL, OLD AND 


NESS WHO HAVE 
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808 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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QUARTERLY BuLLaTIN 


WORKS IN PRESS AND RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS, 


BY 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


‘ 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 


Lntroduction to the Holy Scriptures. 


By the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Harman, Professor in -Dickinson College, and 
edited by Drs. Crook and Hurst. 


This volume is the first of the series of theological works in course 
of preparation, under the supervision of the above-named editors, 


Whedon's Commentary. Volume V. Old Testament. 
Embracing Taz Boox or Jon, by Rev. Dr. J. K. Burr. 
2 Proverss, by (the late) Rev. Dr. W. Hunrer. 
? Ecciestastes, and Sone or Sotomon, by Rev. 
A. B. Hype. 


We expect to issue this volume by the first of January next. 


Methodist Epescopal Missions. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
The People’s Commentary: 


Including Brief Notes on the New Testament, with Copious References to 
Parallel and Illustrative Scripture Passages, designed to assist Bible Stu- 
dents and Common Readers to Understand the Meaning of the Inspired 
Word. By Amos Binney, Author of the ‘‘ Theological Compend Improved.” 
12mo. $3. 


A very condensed, yet clear, Commentary on the entire New 
Testament, in a single compact volume, 
1 








QUARTERLY BULLETIN. 


Hymnal of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The new Hymn Book, taking to itself this distinctive title, has 
been issued from our press. With a wider range of topics than 
its predecessor, a greater variety in matter and style, and the at- 
tention given in its preparation to adaptedness for use in our social 
meetings, it is confidently expected to satisfy the taste and judg- 
ment of the Church, and fully supply its felt want. The Commit- 
tee of Revision struck out one third of the old book, and then 
rigidly scrutinized the text of the retained hymns, seldom altering 
except by restoration to the language and meter of their originals, 
and in a few cases reuniting severed fragments. They then in- 
serted about three hundred and seventy hymns not previously in 
the collection, making a total slightly less than the number in the 
former book. These include translations from the Greek and Latin 
hymns of the early and medieval Churches, and also from the Ger- 
man, careful selections from modern authors, and a few original 
hymns by Mr. Bryant and others, written expressly for this book. 
Several new features appear, among which is the appending to 
every hymn of the author’s name, whenever known. Besides the 
usual styles, an edition in beautiful type, double columns, and flex- 
ible covers, will be supplied for vestries and Sunday-school rooms. 


Introductory Rates. 


The “Hymnal” and “Hymnal with Tunes” have been before the public long enough for 
thorough examination, and they have elicited a very general approval. It is therefore desirable to 
have these authorized and excellent collections in all our congregations without delay. 

In order to encourage their immediate introduction, we offer to Churches a discount of 20 per 
cent. from retail rates on cash orders for not less than Twenty-five Hymnals, or Twelve Hymnals 
with Tunes—this offer to continue open only until November 30, 1878. * 

We have the following sizes and styles ready :— 


Pearl, double Column. 


OMA oo eo as acae ns Scbacs ab aod $0 40 ; Morocco, extra, circuit, gilt edges... .. $3 00 
Cloth, boards, red edges.............. © 50 | Calf, flexible... 20.5... .cc cece one 2 00 
Morocco, extra, gilt edges. ........... 2 00 | 
24mo. 
CRO ios iawcnaticia hee vepe Guta aut ae SUPERFINE PAPER. 
SUPERFINE PAPER. Morocco, gilt edges and clasp ...... .17% 
Cloth, red edges... 26... ces icceeee 0 6 DOE View lance rene aiakers. 2 00 
Roan, embossed.................0055 0 75 _ extra, gilt clasp....... vo. 2 
* “ ~ gilt edges............. 1 00 |, Calf, flexible .......... 0c ..0.020..5-2 00 
Morocco, gilt edges ............s0005- 100 | BUk velvet... ou... 08. Sk. ..... 6 00 





16mo., with sections 481-484 of Ritual. 


ROG ainda Sexe una deakes te eeeak 0 75 | SUPERFINE PAPER. 
SUPERFINE PAPER. Morocco, extra ....... Be Rat 
Chath, rel Magee. eis sae 1 00 . extra, gilt clasp...... ..... 880 
Roan, embossed............... .. 120 | Morocco, antique, extra.....,........ 8 00 
* 6 ge. aks. ERR “ antique, extra, gilt clasp..... 3 50 


Morocoo, gilt edges.................. BSS | Cbreate . .s6 ok ie. so ac OO 
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QUARTERLY BULLETIN. 


Hymnal of the Methodist Episcopal Church. With Tunes. 


It is issued simultaneously with the Hymnal, the hymns standing 
in the same order, and numbered alike in both books. It has 
been prepared by the Committee of Revision, with the assistance 
of Dr. Eben Tourjée, Director of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, Boston, and Mr. J. P. Holbrook, of Brooklyn, gentle- 
men of long experience and eminent in their profession, and with 
special regard to use in congregational singing, and is believed 
to be the best Hymn and Tune Book ever offered to the Church. 
Two editions will be issued, one for the pew and family, the 
other, smaller in size and type, cheap, popular, for the pocket 
and vestry. 
12mo., with Tunes. With sections 481-484 of Ritual. 


Rin a Me vin wins hid odie rae Radio Mie a's vind <a $1 00 
. ’ . ; 
8vo., with Tunes. With sections 481-484 of Ritual. 
Cloth, leather back, superfine paper ............... $1 75 
French Morooco, gilt edges............ 6.0.6 00000s 2 50 
Morocco, extra, gilt edges... 22.6.0... cee ee eee 5 00 


Mile-Stone Papers, 


Doctrinal, Ethical, and Experimental, on Christian Progress. By DANTEL 
Sree.ez, D.D., Author of “Love Enthroned,” Commentaries, etc. Price, $1. 


Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for the Year 1878. [Spring Conferences. | 


DOM as 55. WT TORRE ed von bab eS ppnedcieiedé 75 cents. 


The Epistle to the Romans, in Greek, 


In which the Text of Robert Stephens, Third Edition, is compared with the 
Texts of the Elzevirs, Lachmann, Alford, Tregelles, Tischendorf, and West- 
cott, and with the chief Uncial and Cursive Manuscripts, together with Ref- 
erences to the New Testament Grammars of Winer and Buttmann. By 
Henry A. Burtrz, Professor of New Testament Exegesis in Drew Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

CHO cis Bh eh eho vas 50s pboddsopeae we Dp aid elke Bb.e $1 00 

Interleaved. ......0.cceee a gine bbe pease bee 6 Keele biége 1 50 


The Greek text is revised with great care, with references to the 
standard Greek Testament Grammars at bottom of the page. It 
will be a great aid in the thorough study of the Greek Testament. 


Scenes in My Life: 

Occurring during a Ministry of Nearly Half a Century in the Methodist Epis- 

copal Church. By Rev. Mark Trarron, D.D. 12mo, $1 50. 
3 
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QUARTERLY BULLETIN. 


A Hundred Years of Methodism. 
By Rev. M. Simpson, D.D., ‘Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Price, $1 75. 
In this volume one of the most gifted and most highly honored 
sons of the Church tells the story of the first hundred years of 
Methodism in America. 


Laws Relating to Religious Corporations. 


A Compilation of the Statutes of the several States in the United States in 
relation to the Incorporation and Maintenance of Religious Societies, and the 
Disturbance of Religious Meetings. By. Rev.S. Hunt, D.D., Author of “ Hand- 
Book for Trustees,” etc. Revised Edition. $1 50. 


Fohn Tregenoweth: His Mark. 


3y Mark Guy Pearse, Author of “Mister Horn and His Friends,” etc. 
Square 16mo. Illustrated. «Price, Cloth, $1; Paper, 30 cents. 
, 


Mister Horn and His Friends ; or, Givers and Giving. 
By Mark Guy Pearse, Author of “Daniel Quorm,” ‘Sermons for Chil- 
dren,” ete. Price, $1. Paper, 50 cents. 
This is a spicy work dn giving, and is written with admirable 
point, humor, and pungency. 


The Modern Genesis. 
Being an Inquiry into the Credibility of the Nebular Theory of the Origin of 
Planetary Bodies, the Strueture of the Solar System, and General Cosmical 
History. By Rev. W. B. SLAvGHTER. $1. 

An able critique on an important doctrine maintained by many 


modern scientists. 


Methodism and the Centennial of American Independence : 


Or, The Loyal and Liberal Services of the Methodist Episcopal Church dur- 
ing the First Century of the History of the United States. With a Brief 
History of the various Branches of Methodism, and full Statistical Tables. 
3y Rev. E. M. Woop, A.M. $1 75. 
A capital defense of the loyalty, purity, and progressive spirit of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church—stored with facts, interesting, 
suggestive, and to the point. 





Any of our Books will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
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The People’s Commenitary ; 


Including Brief Notes on the New Testament, with Copious References to Parallel 
and Illustrative Scripture Passages, designed to assist Bible Students and Common 
Readers to Understand the Meaning of the Inspired Word. By Amos BINNEY, 
author of the “ Theological Compend Improved.” With an Introduction by DaNIEL 
STEELE, D.D., author of “ Love Enthroned,” and “ Commentary on Joshua,” etc. $3. 


Many of us have known that the venerable Amos Binney, still lingering on the shores 
of time, and particularly desiring to live long enough to see his book issued, has been 
engaged upon a Commentary on the New Testament, condensed after the style of Mr. 
Wesley, but embodying the best results of modern criticism. It has been very hand- 
somely published by the Agents in New York, and makes a stout 12mo. of 706 pages. 
It gives the sacred text on the same page with the annotations. Father Binney has 
many of Mr. Wesley’s characteristics. He is endowed with'a remarkable power of con- 
veying truth in a condensed, but clear and striking form. His Compendium of Theol- 
ogy is a model of its kind, and is one of the best text-books for adult scholars in our 
Sunday-schools ever published. It seems to have been specially provided by Provi- 
dence for the necessities of our colored ministers at the South. This volume of notes, 
which he entitles appropriately, ‘‘The People’s Commentary,” has the same character- 
istics. It is condensed, clear asa crystal, positive, sometimes original, always orthodox, 
avoids no difficulty, has no padding, gives its interpretation in the fewest possible words, 
and passes on to the triumphant and devout Gloria at its conclusion. Dr. Daniel Steele, 
son-in-law of the author, has thoroughly revised the whole work, and corrected the 
proof. He speaks of it, as an expert in Scripture exegesis, without qualification, and 
commends it, as it well merits, to the favorable consideration of Christian students. It 
should be scattered through our families by thousands.—Zion’s Herald. 

The style of the author is simple, and, with a little tendency to quaintness, it is purely 
Saxon. It is strong, but plain. It is pointed, but never inelegant. Besides, there is an 
originality of treatment, as well as expression, that will be sure to interest all who may 
take the volume even for a casual reading. It may be safely said that there is very little 
in any of the older or modern Commentaries of any particular value that we may not 
find in this. For Sunday-school workers this Commentary must stand without a rival, 
as far as the study of the New Testament is concerned. It is especially calculated to 
assist in the preparation of Bible readings. Its references are very copious and well 
selected, and all prominent topics of religious thought and life, whether theoretical or 
experimental, may be illustrated and enforced by the study and use of these pages, 
The doctrines of sin, depravity, heaven, hell, the atonement, justification, regeneration, 
sanctification, the trinity, free-will, election, and reprobation, are treated from the real 
Methodist stand-point with an honesty and heartiness that is most encouraging. This 
Commentary by Binney is of the people, by the people, and for the people, and is full of 
the marrow and fatness of genuine Methodistic theology, and, as such, ought to be 
circulated broadcast throughout our entire connection. It will make our people 
thoughtful, intelligent, and enthusiastic—W. F. MALLALIEU, tn Christian Advocate. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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REDUCTION IN PRICES. 






































We have reduced the prices of the following books: 
CLABES COMMBATART. © 6 Wola scecercressosccceecccpossecovesncsesssesssseceneste $30 00 to $24 00 
BUNMBON SD COMMMNTART. 6 WG once ccccistrcciccsesssecccsevcssscoseseccssousten 2500 to 2000 
Be a vss sceicsnsescectesiccedcessistsnctecivscectcnenscissnesbenneteieeuera + 150to 125 
CATECHISM No. 1..0.0c000..000000 siaadeaucaadigenpevensstnpebinebibantnlnelawnieed vane » O05to 03 
CATECHISM No, 8...c..c0ccccccecee shesencncosboesteebscencensconcesessenes ases seserbecsconcns 06 to 04 
ATE IRE Die: Riiaciicd cessed sniaii ct taaccanivisanlnticn tt nsernnentaneatnsseane 08 to 05 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. By John Townley, D.D. 2 Vols.........0000 - 600to 500 
EMORY, BISHOP, LIFE AND WORKS OF..........:c00 csssessreeseseseesseses 800to 250 
FAIRBAIRN ON PROPHECY.........cccccoscsccscscccccccccceccsescorerscesscesenescoes 800to 250 
FLETCHER’S WORKS, 4 Wolt.....cc0sccscscccscccccccoccccscccsosocsscecseosssconcneees 1200 to 1000 
CHECKS TO ANTINOMIANISM, 2 VoIs,.......cocscersssssssecssscessssssevesseees 600to 500 
GENTILE NATIONS. .....0ccccesccvcccecccee ssccvcccscccccscvecceccosscossensesesesesesssees 850to 800 
STRONG'S HARMONY AND EXPOSITION, Ete.......sccsessseesseeneeeseeeee 500to 450 
HARMONY OF THE DIVINE DISPENSATION.......ccsscsssseeceereeeeseeee «+ 800to 250 
HEBREW PEOPLE.......cc0000-cccceeeee eehlaaaaaeieiaeos peshiunaabnqrouveiocen Cesar wee 8S50to 800 
HIBBARD ON THE PSALMGB...........0000.8 ieee hanepuneneeviigniiabl sakenhoi 850to 800 
METHODISM, AMERICAN, 1 VoOl.....cccccsseessees pcishehonviaerssialaveune - 850to 3800 
NEW TESTAMENT EXPOUNDED AND ILLUSTRATED. By C. 

MOOG ncecccccccccccccsscee ceescccvece ovevseeee eoceceees eovessoevecees eovcesecees covcceeses wee 400t0 356 
PATRIARCHAL AGE........c.c0c00+00 pisapeglicpsvonntinel ave deen Sencucnsnenieeees mocsoene 825to 278 
QUOTATIONS FROM THE PORTS.......0.. soesebbbeuinabennbhociisineebants en - 800to 256 
ELLIOTT ON ROMANISM. 2 vols,.......00++0 sonesedanesenbetneiesiebimencsbiten «» 600to 50 
BACRED ANMAIS 0c. .ccccsserccossscsees sneinenniion adccuesovesovsenenietoun biveccnosicogeuen 18 25to 1125 
LIFE OF RICHARD WATSON........ccceeseee0 nies ceacertactsinanmeneise. - 275to 225 
WATSUN’S BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY.........04 500to 450 
WATSON’S EXPOSITION OF MATTHEW, MARK, etc....ccccccccssssceeee 850to 3800 
WATSON’S SERMONS. 2 Vols......c.cccccccosscccescsccccverccccvcceroosseesess wanivee 600to 500 
WATSON’S THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTES,  @ vols.......ccccscceceereeeses » 700to 600 
WORKS OF JOHN WESLEY. 7 vols...........cccccccorcccccscecsocccscccccseescee: -2100to 17 50 
WESLEY’S JOURNAL. 2 vols......... buttons path bilipubtoccucésbusteneaccbestouls 600 to 500 
WESLEY’S NOTES, 1 WoOl......cccccccoccoscesees incaiuiaibeeth cet veecencinosincitbonians 850to 300 





WESLEY'S SERMONS. 8 vols........000 .00+ seccsccsssssorcccssrescccosssesosecesseess 








Christian Life and Practice in the Early Church. 
By E. DE PRESSENSE, D.D. 


Translated by Annie Harwood-Holmden. 


12mo._ Price, $1 75. 





This is the closing volume of a series in which Dr. Pressensé has described and il- 
lustrated under its various phases the life of the Church during the first three centuries 
of our era, under the general title of ‘‘ Early Years of Christianity,” consisting of Apos- 
tolic Era, Martyrs and Apologists, Heresy and Christian Doctrine, each, $1 75. Those 
who have had the previous volumes—‘ Jesus Christ: His Life and Times,” and the 
early volumes of the present series—need no commendations of this last treatise. Giv- 
ing, as it dces, the organic and the social life of the Churches during the early Christian 
centuries, the administration of ordinances, the character, exercises, and forms of public 
worship, the contrasted pagan and Christian life, the persecutions and Christian tri- 
umplis, the volume, in the attractive style of its author, is full of interest, and will find 
an appreciative welcome among ministers and laymen.—Zion’s Herald. 

It treats of “ Christian Life and Practice in the Early Church.” It has nothing to do 
with doctrines or events; but is an extremely interesting presentation of the inner 
life of the Church, its methods and its work. Some of its statements are of special in- 
terest. Our author says that “there is no indication throughout the second century 
that the cessation of work was obligatory.” The Apostolic Constitutions which re- 
quire it are of later date. They make it equally binding for the Jewish Sabbath, and 
do not refer in any way to the Mosaic Law, but base the injunction simply on the ne- 
cessities of worship. Tertullian, as our author says, ‘who demands formally, at the 
beginning of the third century, the cessation of all Sunday work, does not allude to the 
rest into which the Creator entered on the seventh day. His only idea seems to be to 
secure the conditions favorable to meditation.” This cessation from work he argues 
for as if it were an innovation. Woman’s relation to the Church is treated of at con- 
siderable length. As there were deacons and elders, so there were deaconesses and 
female elders, But women seldom were invested with these offices by any rite of 
consecration, which was reserved for males only. They never were made bishops of a 
Church. When they gave iustruction, it was chiefly or exclusively io female catechu- 
mens. Simplicity of dress was required, so as to form a contrast with the meretricioug 
adornments of tle heathen. We have indicated our author's position on some of the 
points at issue among Protestants. The conclusions reached seem in general to be 
sound and based on very careful research. Advantage is taken of the latest discovered 
sources of information, as of the lately published edition of the first epistle of Clement, 
from which is quoted in full the earliest liturgical prayer in existence of the Christian 
Church, and which we shall hope before long to republish.— The Independent. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


And HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chivago, 


Laws Relating to Religious Corporations. A Compilation of the Statutes of the 
Several States of the United States in relation to the Incorporation and Mainte- 
nance of Religious Societies, and to the Disturbance of Religious Meetings. By Rev. 
Sandford Hunt, D, D., author of “‘Hand-book for Trustees.” With an Address 
on Laws affecting Religious Corporations in the State of New York. By Hon, 
XK. L. Fancher, LL.D. 12mo, Sheep. $1 50. 


Believer’s Victory over Satan’s Devices, The. By Rev. W. L. Parsons, D.D. 
Sheep. $1 25. 
Christianity, Central Idea of. By Bishop J. T. Peck. Revised edition. 12mo. $1 50, 


Baptism, Christian. Its Subjectsand Mode. By S. M. Merrill, D.D., Bishop of the 
M. E. Church. 16mo. $1 25. 


Infant Baptism Briefly Considered. By Rev. N. Doane. 16mo, 15 cents, 
Little Graves. Choice Selections of Poetry and Prose, With an Introduction by 
J. G. Holland. Gilt edge. Square 16mo. $1 50. 


Analogy of Religion, Butler’s. With a Life of the Author. Edited by Rev. Joseph 
Cummings, D.D., LL.D., President of Wesleyan University. 12mo, §' 75. 


Methodism and its Methods. By Rev. J. T. Crane, D.D. 12mo. $1 50. 


Wesleyan Demosthenes, The, Comprising Select Sermons of Rev. Joseph Beaumont. 
With a Sketch of his Character. By Rev. J.B. Wakeley, D.D. Large 16mo. $1 28 


Fellowship with the Sufferings of Christ. A Sermon. By E. Wentworth, D.D. 
Paper. 12mo, 20 cents. 

Boehm’s Reminiscences, Historical and Biographical. By J.B. Wakeley, D.D., LL.D, 
l2mo, Revised edition, $1 75 

The Theistic Conception of the World. An Essay in Opposition to Certain Tenden- 
cies of Modern Thought. By B. F. Cocker, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. $2 50. 

Gems of India; or, Sketches of Distinguished Hindoo and Mahomedan Women. By Mra, 
E. J. Humphrey. 12mo, Illustrated. $1 25. 

The Revised Compendium of Methodism. Embracing the History and Recent Con- 
dition of its Various Branches in all Countries, with a Defense of its Doctrinal, 
Governmental, and Prudeutial Peculiarities. By Jas. Porter, D.D, 12mo. $1 175. 

Preaching to the Masses. An Address. By Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D.D 
Delivered at Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J., Wednesday, March 3, 1875. 
Paper. 12mo. 20 cents, : 

Woman Man’s Equal. By Rev. Thomas Webster, D.D. With an Introduction by 
Bishop Simpson. 12mo, $1 25. 

The Black Horse and Carryall; or, Out-door Sights and In-door Thoughts. By 
Rev. J. Hendrickson M’Carty, ALM. 12mo. $1 25. 

Helps to Prayer. A Manual Designed to aid Christian Believers in Acquiring the 
Gift, aud in Maintaining the Practice and Spirit of Prayer in the Closet, the Family, 
the Social Guthering, and the Public Congregation. 12mo. $1175. Square 8vo, 
$3 50. 

Bride and Bridegroom. A Series of Letters to a Young Married Couple. By Julia 

© R. Dorr, author of “Sibyl Huntington,” “ Expiation,” etc. 12mo. $1 25. 


Triumphing over Death, A Narrative of the Closing Scenes of the Life of William 
Gordon, M.D., F.L.S., of Kingston-Upon-Hull. By Newman Hall, D.D. \12mo. $1 25 
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PUBLICATIONS OF NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


And HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago, 


Wine as a Beverage. The Teaching of the Scriptures on the Use of Fermented Drinks, 
Wita Supplement, giving Statistics of the Liquor Traffic. By Rev. Jolin F. Loyd. 
12mo. Paper, 25 cents. Cloth, 40 cents. 

Spiritual Struggles of a Roman Catholic. An Autobiographical Sketch by Louis N 
Beaudry, author of “ Army and Prison Experiences with the Fifth New York Cav- 
alry.” With an Introduction by Rev. B. Hawley, D.D. 12mo. $1 25. 

Memoir of Rev. Benjamin G. Paddock. With Brief Notices of Early Ministerial Asso- 
ciates. Also, an Appendix containing more extended sketclies of Rev. Geo. Cary, 
Abner Chase, William Case, Seth Mattison, Isaac Puffer, Charles Giles, and others. 
By Z. Paddock, D. D. With Portraits. 12mo. $1 50. 

Fraternal Camp-meeting Sermons, Preached by Ministers of the various Branches 
of Methodism at the Round Lake Camp-meeting, N. Y., July, 1874. With an Ac- 
count of the Fraternal Meeting. Phonographically reported by S. M. Stiles and 
J. G. Patterson. With an Introduction by Bishop Peck. 12mo, $1 75. 

All for Christ; or, How the Christian may Obtain, by a Renewed Consecration of his 
Heart, the Fullness of Joy referred to by the Saviour just previous to his Crucifixion, 
with Illustrations from the Lives of those who have made this Consecration, By 
Thomas Carter, D.D. 16mo, 75 cents. 


Outlines of Bible History, By John F. Hurst, D. D. Four Maps. Flexible Cloth, 
12mo. 650 cents. 

Outlines of Christian Evidences. By Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D. Flexible Cloth. 
12mo. 40 cents. 

Outlines of Church History. By John F. Hurst, D.D. Mlustrated with Maps. Flex- 
ible Cloth. 12mo. 80 cents. 


Life of Bishop Morris. By Rev. John F. Marlay, A.M. Introduction by Bishop 
Janes. 12mo. Pp. 467. Tinted Paper. English Cloth. $1 75. 


Thy Voyage; or, A Song of the Seas, and other Poems. By Rev. E. F. Burr, D.D., 
author of ‘Ecce Coelum,” “Sunday Afternoons,” etc. Seventeen Llustrations 
Square 8vo. Cloth, beveled. $3 50. 

Pastors’ Visiting Book and Pocket Ritual. Size, 74x4} inches. Arranged for Min- 
isters of the Methodist Episcopal Church. By Rev. R. Harcourt, A. M. 30 cents, 


Ecce Unitas. A Plea for Christian Unity; In which its True Principles and Basis are 
Considered. By Eureka. Large l6mo, Cloth. 80 cents. 


Holiness .the Birthright of all God’s Children. By Rev. J. T. Crane, D.D. Revised 
Edition. $l. 

God’s Word Through Preaching. The Lyman Beecher Lectures before the Theolog- 
ical Department of Yale College. By John Hall, D.D. 12mo. $1 50. 


The Living Wesley, as He was in his Youth and in his Prime. An Historical Study, 
founded in part upon Special Sources of Information. By James H. Rigg, D.D. 
12mo. $1 25. 

On “Holy Ground” By Edwin Hodder, author of “ Memoirs of New Zealand Life,” 
“ Tossed on the Waves,” “The Junior Clerk,” ete. 12mo. §1 50, 

Holiness to the Lord. By Rev. Lewis R. Dunn, author of “ The Mission of the Spirit.” 
12mo. $1. 

Sights and Insights ; or, Knowledge by Travel. By Rev. Henry W. Warren Three 
Illustrations. 1l2mo. $1 25. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


And HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago, 


Lectures by the Late John M’Clintock, D.D., LL.D., on Theological Encyclopedia 
and Methodology. Delivered at Drew Theological Seminary. Kdited by John 
T. Short, B.D. With an Introduction by James Strong, S.T.D, 12mo. "$i 50. 


The Class-Leader: His Work, and How to Do It. With Illustrations of Principles, 
Needs, Methods, and Results. By Rev. John Atkinson, M.A., author of “ The Gar- 
den of Sorrows.” 12mo. $1 50. 


Spiritualism and Necromancy. By Rev. A. B. Morrison. 12mo. $1 25. 
The Life and Times of Rev. Geo. Peck, D.D. Written by Himself. 12mo. $1 175. 


History of the Revisions of Discipline of the M. E. Church. By David Sherman, 
D.D. 12mo. $2 50, 


Preaching: Manner and Matter. An Address by Rev. John Hall, of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York. Delivered before the Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, N.J. Reported by Wm. Anderson. 12mo, 20 cents. 


The Great Conflict: Christ and Antichrist—the Church and the Apostasy — as 
Shadowed by the Prophets and Delineated in History. A Book for the Times and 
the People. By Rev. H. Loomis. 12mo. Pp. 249. $1. 


Peeps at Our Sunday- Schools. 2 A Rey. Alfred Taylor, author of “ Sunday-School 
Photographs,” etc. 12mo, $1 


The Life of Rudolph Stier. From German Sources. By John P. Lacroix. 12mo. $1 50. 


The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. Being an Examination of the First Principles 
of his System. By B. P. Bowne, A.B. 12mo. $1 25. 


Commentary on the Old Testament. Vol. III. Joshua to II Samuel. Book of Joshua, 
by Rey. D. Steele, D.D.; Books of Judges to II. Samuel, by Rev. M.S. Terry, A.M. 
D. D. Whedon, LL.D., Editor. 12mo. $2 50. 


Home as it Should Be. With Counsel for All. By L. D. Barrows,D.D. 18mo. 35 cts. 


The Catacombs of Rome, and Their Testimony Relative to Primitive Christianity. 
By Rev. W. H. Withrow, M.A. 12mo. $3. 


A Life that Speaketh. A Biography of Rev. Geo. P. Wilson. By Rev. Daniel Clark 
Knowles. 12mo. $1. 


Hand-book of Bible Manners and Customs. By Rev. Jas. M. Freeman, M. A,  Iilus- 
trated by one hundred and sixty-eight engravings. 12mo. $2 50. 


Commentary on the Old Testament. Volume 1V.—Kings to Esther. By Rev. Milton 
S. Terry, A.M. D. D. Whedon, LL.D., Editor. 12mo, $2 50. 


Binney’s Theological Compend Improved. Containing a Synopsis of the Evidences, 
Doctrines, Morals, and Institutions of Christianity. Designed for Bible Classes, 
Theological Students, and Young Preachers. By Rev. Amos Binney, and Rev. 
Daniel Steele, D. D. 12mo. 90 cents. 


Outline Lessons in Hebrew. By Rev. S. M. Vail, D. D, Paper. 12mo. 50 cents. 

My Uncle Toby: His Table-Talks and Reflections. By an Attorney-at-Law. 16mo, 
Pp. 328. “$1 25. 

Our Next-door Neighbor. A Winter in Mexico. By Gilbert Haven. Seventy-one 
Iilustrations. Pp. 467. $3 50. 


The Battle of Calvary; or, Universalism and Cognate Theories against Jesus of Naga 
reth. By Rev. J. W. Chaffin, A.M. 12mo. $1 25. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS OF METHODISM. 


BY MATTHEW SIMPSON, D.D., LL.D., 


One of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Ohurch. 
12mo. $1 75. 


The design of this volume is to give to the general reader a glance at what Methodism is, 
and what it has accomplished during thecentury. It contains the statistics of the va- 
rious branches of the Churches; a History of the Rise of Methodism; British Method- 
ism to 1775; Rise of Methodism in America; its Progress during the Revolution; 
Organization of the Church ; its Progress from 1785 to 1875; its Doctrines, Usages. 
and Economy ; its Church Institutions; its American Branches, as well as in foreign 
countries. 





! Comments: 

This volume is not a history, but rather an historical survey of our progress and insti- 
tutions as a Church. It is a lucid tracing of origins and developments. It discusses 
rather by narrative than by argument. It is written in a simple, transparent, flowing 
style, and the reader easily and rapidly flows with it. It isa manual for our people 
—one of the best books on our catalogue for circulation among outside inquirers,— 
Methodist Quarterly Review. 

It is, in fact, an admirable hand-book of Methodism.— Western Christian Advocate. 

We are charmed with the book. It is written as Bishop Simpson speaks.— South-west. 
ern Christian Advocate, 


The book is admirably suited as a manual for Methodists, and we know of no better 
work for Christians generally, who desire the truth relative to Methodism, to consult, 
—Pitisburgh Commercial. 

It is not necessary to say that Bishop Simpson has executed his task with ability, or 


that the work is valuable for reference.—Christian at Work. 

This book evinces the careful thought, the discrimination and foreuight, of the author. 
Me argues from the plain facts of history, aad shows something of the wonderful power 
of Methodism as an organized agency for evangelizing the world.—Met/@dist Recorder. 

We have been surprised at its fullness, and gratified at its fairness.—Zion’s Herald. 

It is one of the most interesting outline historical sketches that the present Centen- 
nial has suggested.— Christian Intelligencer. 

This monograph is a succinct view of Methodism for the century, and is a fair state- 
ment of its rise and progress, in a clear and systematic analysis of the great. religious 
movement. On the controversial points of division in the Church its statements are as 
little colored as it is possible for a partisan to make. The Bishop has taken pains in 
gathering his materials, and has sought to be impartial.—Methodist Protestant. 

Bishop Simpson’s ‘‘ Hundred Years of Methodism ” is just what is needed to scatter 
broadcast over the Church.—Lachange. 

His work will give interest to all Methodists, and to every one who likes to trace the 
course of religious beliefs throughout the United States. —Zvening Mail. 

The book is full of good reading.— Exchange, 

Bishop Simpson has given us a volume that is full of instruction —2wangelical Review 

When this book shall be read thoroughly, and understood, not as a history, but as 
tracing the progress of Methodism during a century of growth, the Methodist pec ple will 
begin to learn how much they have lost by not receiving more books from the pen of 
Bishop Simpson.— Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Methodist Book Conéer'n, 
NEW YORK AND CINCINNATI, 


—_- 





Zommentary on the New Testament. 
Volume IV. I. Cormuruians-II, Trworay. By D, D. Wuepox, LL.D. 12ma 
Price, $1 75. 

The three preceding volumes of Dr. Whedon on the New Testament have shown his 
adaptation for the great work of making a commentary for the people. The whole 
work embodies the latest results of biblical investigation thoroughly digested and edited 
by one of the best scholars and most sententious writer of our time. Ore more volume 
will complete the work on the New Testament, It is the most valuable commentary 
within the reach of the masses of the people, and is indispensable to the household 
Wbrary. Similar volumes are being issued covering the Old Testament. 


Comments: 

“By this invaluable Commentary on the New Testament Dr. Whedon worthily crowns 
the labors of a useful life. He brings to his task a ripe scholarship, a cultured critical 
faculty, and a keen insight into the meaning of the sacred truth. Yhe present volume 
is every way worthy of its predecessors, which have already achieved so distinguished 
& reputation both in the Old World and the New. This is, perhaps, the most important 
of the series, embracing, as it does, the greater part of the Pauline Epistles, which, more 
thau any other portion of Holy Writ, have molded the formal theology of the Christian 
Church through the ages, 

“The exposition of the doctrine of the resurrection in the notes on 1 Cor. xv, and 
1 Thess, iv, is the most luminous we have seen. Among the other topics of special 
interest are the discussion of the woman question, in 1 Cor. xi and xiv; the ideal of 
universal recgnciliation, in Eph. i and Col, i; the third heaven of 2 Cor. xii, and the 
moral condition of infants, in Eph. ii. The learned commentator does us the hovor to 
quote several early Christian epitaphs from our work on the Roman Catacombs in illus- 
tration of primitive belief, and also quotes it in several places in illustration 0: the contrast 
between Christian and Pagan society, and of kindred topics. Among the r.ost valuable 
features of this work are the introductions to the epistles and the analyses of their con- 
tents. They exhibit the plan or outline of the argument in a very lucid forte. The col- 
ored maps are very clear, and are indispensable to an intelligent study of the text. This 
Commentury is adapted not only for oecasional reference, but for devotional reading, and 
especially for the consecutive study of the word of God. We shall await with eager- 
ness the closing volume, treating the important Epistle to the Hebrews, the Petrine and 
Johannine Epistles, and the Apocalypse. We trust that the life and health of the 
venerable author may be spared to complete this monumental contribution to Christian 
literature—mont tum @re perennius—and to bring to a conclusion the whole Commen- 
tary with which bis sme will be forever identified."—Cunadian Methodist Magazine. 





“Of the numerous popular and portable Commentaries which have appeared, this is 
undoubtedly the best. It is learned, clear, terse, and forcible, and imparts in a brief 
form a large part ot information. For lay preachers and Sunday-scliool teachers it is 
admirable, and its price is so moderate that it will be in the reach of very many. There 
is in it no parade of scholarsl:ip, yet only a scholar, and a ripe one, could have produced 
it. In all the qualitications essential to a commentator Dr. Whedon is second to none, 
e0 that he may be taken as a safe and sure guide of the inspired word.”— Wesleyan Meth 
odist Mugazine 

NELSON & PHILLiPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


The Papacy and the Civil Power, 


By R. W. Tuompson, Secretary of the Navy. 8vo. Price, $3. 

Tt has seemed to me for a long time that it was the duty of the people of the United 
States to make themselves familiar with the history of the Papacy, its relation to the civil 
power, and its attempted encroachments upon the rights of existing governments. This 
conviction caused me to enter upon the investigations which have resulted in the prep- 
aration of this volume—mainly for self-edification; and if the conclusions I have reaclied 
are not satisfactory to others, I shall be content if they are stimulated to make like 
investigations for themselves.— Extract from Preface. 

This is a masterly treatise upon a grave subject which is daily rising into greater 
and greater importance, and must soon become uppermost in our American politics, if one 
may judge from the pretensions of Romanists and the machinations of the Jesuits. The 
author is no alarmist, but no one can lay down his work without distinctly discerning 
that soon or late, and not very late when the Romanists are in the political majority, 
the institutions which we have received from our fathers will be in fearful peril. We 
regard it, therefore, as a timely production, which should go into the hands of all iutelli- 
gent Protestants.— Christian Advocate. 


Helps to Official Members of the M. E. Church. 
Indicating their Powers. Duties, and Privileges, and suggesting Sundry Mistakes, 
Methods, and Possibilities with Regard to their Respective Departments of Service, 
Designed to Render them more Efficient and Useful. By James Porver, J.D. 
1l6mo. Pp. 180. Cloth. 80 cents. 

The topics of its ten chapters indicage its scope and practical character, namely: 
Chapter IL. Of Trustees; IT. Of Church Building; III. Of Architects; IV. Of Stewards; 
V. Methods of Meeting Current Expenses; VI. Class-Leaders; VII. How to Make a 
Class-Meeting Interesting and Profitable; VIII. Duties Devolving upon Official Mem- 
bers in their Associate Relations; IX. Miscellaneous Offices; X. Of Temperance, with 
Instructions relating to Making Wills. 

Dr. Porter’s large experience as pastor and presiding elder, and his long observation 
as Book Agent, added to his recognized ability in supplying books to meet the current 
needs of the Church, combine in assuring our people that this manual will prove to be 
one of great practical value. 


Formal Fraternity. 


Proceedings of the General Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 1872, 1874, and 1876, and the Joint 
Commission of the two Churches on Fraternal Relations at Cape May, N. J., Aug 
16-23, 1876. 8vo. Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, flexible, 75 cents. 


John Tregenoweth: His Mark. 


By Mark Guy Pearse. Squarel6mo. Illustrated. Paper, 30 cts. Cloth, 60 cta 


Mister Horn and His Friends. 


By Mark Guy Pearse, 12mo, Illustrated. Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, $1. 


Daniel Quorm. 
By Mark Guy Pearse, 12mo, Illustrated. Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, $1. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
HITCIICOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 





Hand-Book of Bible Manners and Customs. 


BY REV. J. M. FREEMAN, A.M. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHT ENGRAVINGS. 


FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN PAGES 


Price, $2 50. 





—_- 


HE want of a work of this kind, prepared from the latest and best authorities, has 
long been felt by Bible students. To meet such want is the design of this book. 
The texts explained are arranged in the order in which they occur in the Bible, so that 
they can be readily found. In addition, there are an Analytical Index, a Textual Index, 
and a Topical Index. The illustrations add very much to the beauty and the value of 
the work. Many of them are copies from the ancient Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


A useful work for Sunday-school teachers.*-/ndependent. 


This volume, with its copious index of topics and of texts, cannot fail to be greatly 
vseful to all classes of biblical students.—N. Y. Observer. 


We know no compendious work of the kind that compares with it in completeness, in 
beauty of mechanical execution, or in literary excellence. The essence of a biblical li- 
brary has been distilled into its pages.—Zion’s Herald. 


The illustrations are numerous, accurate, and effective. The work has been prepared 
with great care, after patient consultation with the best and the latest authorities, and is 
a most desirable acquisition.—Methodist. 


Ought to be in the hands of every Sunday-school teacher and officer inthe Church. It 
contains a full description of many an interesting subject, and throws light on what 
would be unintelligible without its aid, or the aid of some analogous work.—Northern 
Christian Advocate. 


As a book of reference, this will be very valuable to ministers, Sunday-school teachers, 
and all who study or desire to study the Bible. The book well deserves the patronage 
cf the public.—St. Louis Christian Advocate. 


No book that has lately appeared can be made more useful in the study of the Bible 
than this. The author, whose tastes and studies well qualify him for the work, has 
faithfully used sources of information not accessible to most Bible students, and given 
the results in a volume that any may obtain.— Central Christian Advocate. 


A scholarly and exhaustive work. A necessity for all students of the Bible and it 
‘émes and characters.— Rev. Dr. Hurst, President of Drew Theological Seminary, Madt- 


on, N. J. 
NELSON & PRLS, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 





Christians and the Theater, 


By REV. J. M. BUCKLEY. 


12mo. Price, 80 Cents. 


Comments. 


“This small book is one of the living questions of the day, and the author handles 
his subject in a very plain and intelligent manner.”—Hvangelical Quarterly. 


“A calm, dispassionate, and able discussion of a vexed question, growing more and 
more momentous as the number of theater-going professors of religion multiply.” —Jfeth- 
odist Protestant. 

“A strong, temperate, and concise presentation of the argument against theatrical 
performances and attendance upon them by Christians, intended to be read aloud, and 
discussed at home, in schools, or in teachers’ meetings.”— Christian Intelligencer. 

“Tt is calm, judicial, and critical. The author deals not in mere denunciation of the 
play-house, but goes into particulars, and builds up an argument, which may not be 
stronger than inclination, but which will have the support of every good conscience.” — 
Christian at Work. 

“There is no rant or dogmatism in the work. It is singularly calm, fair-minded, and 
convincing. Admitting all the facts, taking account of all the differences of judgment 
that exist among Christians, the author leads us along a natural path through the 
whole subject to the irresistible conclusion that it is not wise or right for Christians to 
patronize the theater.” — Methodist. 

“This brief book candidly and forcibly examines the ‘subject, and comes to a conclu- 
sion which, if examined, will command the assent of many who are houestly in doubt 
en the real moral character of the modern theater. There is not a supertlucus sentence 
in it."—Northerr Christian Advocate. 

“Christians and the Theater,’ by Rev. J. M. Buckley, one of the ablest of the Meth- 
edist ministers in this neighborhood, is a solemn and earnest, and yet readable and 
rather sprightly, protest against theater-going, as pernicious and dangerous to Chris« 
tians. Mr. Buckley’s opinions and conclusions on the amusement question are not The 
Independent's exactly ; but they are the fruit of much study, and honest study, too; so 
that the book is worth reading by people, from the stiffest of sour-faced Puritans to the 
wildest and wickedest ‘man around town.’ Some of Mr. Buckley’s ideas on the subject 
he has already expressed in our columns; and his article was good enough to attract 
interest toward this more elaborate discussion.” —Jndependent. 

“ A little work entitled ‘ Christians and the Theater,’ by J. M. Buckley, published by 
Nelson & Phillips, is notable for the temperate way in which it states the usual argu- 
ments against theater-going. These arguments gain in force when freed from violent and 
indiscriminating abuse of actors and theaters, and those who see no breach of duty in 
witnessing theatrical representations. Mr. Buckley’s book, therefore, deserves to be 
read as a vigorous and weil-stated argument on his side of the question.”"—Zion’s Herald, 


“There is no manner of doubt that too many among our membership attead the pub- 
lic theater and that the usual efforts to keep them away are unwise as to their methods 
and logic. Very many fai) to exercise common sense when seeking to dissuade young 
people from improper and unprofitable courses. If you want to get your d’ssuader in 
good order read Mr. Buckley."—North-western Christian Ad» cate. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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METHODISM 


CENTENNIAL, OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE ; 


Or, The Loyal and Liberal Services of the Methodist Episcopal Church during 
the First Century of the History of the United States. 
With a Brief History of the Various Branches of Methodismy 


AND FULL STATISTICAL TABLES. 


By Rev. B. M. Wood, PFurn.D. 
12mo. Pp.4i4. Price, $1 75. 


Comments: 


The marked merit of Mr. Wood's work is, that it leads through a variety of discus- 
sions, several of which are new. Another is, that his diseussious of trite topics them- 
selves are seldom trite. Mr. Wood has made a live, young, loyal, and jubilant book. 
We predict, and no man living will ever be able to refute our prediction, that an edition 
of it will be munificently printed and largely read by the joyous Episcopal Methodism 
of 1976.—D. D. WuHeEpon, D.D., Editor Quarterly Review. 

“Metliodism and the Centennial of American Independence,” is meant to be a history 
of “tle loyal and liberal services” of the Methodist Episcopal Church to the country 
during the first century of our national history, but it is in facta pretty full history of that 
Church in America, and, with the history which is appended to it of “the various 
branches of Methodism,” it covers pretty nearly the whole ground of Methodist annals 
in this country. The work is meant chiefly to interest members of the Church of which 
it treats, but it will be scarcely less welcome to a large class of persons whose interest 
in the subject is not personal.— WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant, of New York Evening Post. 

The book has cost great research; its facts are clear and succinctly stated; its deduc- 
tions are strong, hopeful, encouraging. The author wields an ornate pen, and clothes 
his historical statements with much beauty. The book is written in excelient, experi- 
mental, Methodistic English—pure, warm, fervent, sometimes rising into poetical charm 
even on the pages of printed prose. It is eminently a readable book. Among other 
great questions, it discusses the relation of Methodism, as a form of Christian life, to 
the public school, to the nation, to science, to law. This field is well occupied, and a 
rich harvest of suggestive instruction gleaned for all who read. We welcome this book 
for its inherent worth. It is an educator, and ought to find readers in all homes of all 
branches of Methodism, both in this country and abroad. It is a model of typographical 
beauty, and looks as if printed to last through the next Centennial— ALEXANDER CLARK, 
D.D., Editor Methodist Recorder. 

Any one acquainted with the run of thought in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
knows how much of that thought turns upon questions of ministerial prerogatives and 
lay rights; in other words, upon such questions as the powers of the clergy and laity, 
as Mr. Wood argues. The book is well worth reading even as a bit of history, for the 
work which Methodism has done in this country is uot now and never was a sectarian 
work merely ; it is and was a work for all, and the story of how it was done cannot but 
be interesting and instructive to the reader, whatever his religious opinions. It is espe- 
cially well worth reading as a review of ideas upon Church work and life—ideas which 
are clashing more or less in every experience and preachers’ meeting in the lund—Ale 
ance Review. 

NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y¥ 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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Systematic Theology. 
By Miner Raymonp, D.D., Professcr in Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, IIL. 
Two volumes. 8vo. $3 per volume. 

This is briefly a magnificent work. Certain notions we imbibed in reading Watson's 
Institutes, and similar works, when we were young, left with us the impression that 
nothing equal could reasonably be looked for from any other source. For a long time, 
indeed, it appeared to us, there could be nothing more, or as well said, upon the points 
referred to. This work, by Dr. Raymond, has entirely changed our opinion in this re- 
spect. The whole work is what its title indicates, a complete system of theology, and 
is accompanied by a copious and well-arranged index. 

We congratulate the publishers upon having brought out as complete a specimen of 
book-making in its mechanical execution as the art can furnish. It is profitable and 
inspiring to take up such a book, and it is still more profitable to read it. It must cer- 
tainly have arapid sale, and will be deemed one of the most important additions to 
theological literature furnished by the times in which we live. We almost wish it had 
been in our possession forty-five years ago.—Christian Standard and Home Journal. 


Reconciliation of Science and Religion. 
By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D., Author of “Sketches of Creation,” “The Doc- 
trine of Evolution,” ete. 12mo. Cloth. $2. 

The author has been before the public before. His “Sketches of Creaticn” and 
“The Doctrine of Evolution ” excited considerable interest. He holds the conviction 
that no scientist, however exclusive, can possibly reach a firm datum which is not ou 
one of the lines of ratiocinative thought converging toward Deity and super-material 
realities. Itis hoped that the reasoning presented will prove helpful to the young, wo 
are fashioning a belief; strengthening to those whose beliefs have matured; and aid- 
monitory to those who have left their beliefs to the control of circumstances.— Christian 
Advocate, Buffalo. 


Future Religious Policy of America. 
A Discussion of Eleven Great Living Questions, By WiitAmM RILey Hatsteap. 
12mo. Cloth. Pp. 218. $1 50. 

This is altogether a very strong work. The author takes a catholic and comprelien- 
sive view of the religious history, progress, and tendencies of the American people. 
He discovers and exposes danger from whatever quarter threatened, and sounds a note 
of warning which we cannot afford to disregard. He i§8 an earnest thinker and a well- 
posted observer. His words in many instances ring out like the fearless -.tterances of 
Knox, and his watchful lamp seems ever burning, shedding its liglit upou the secret 
enemies of Protestant Christianity —Jnter-Ocean. 


Life and Times of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
By Cuaries K. Truk, D.D. 16mo, Cloth. $1 25. 

The large number of ephemeral (and sometimes hurtful) books which have been writ- 
ten fur the use of Sunday-school scholars have given much anxiety to many engaged 
in the religious training of the young. Weare glad to see that our Book Agents a; pre- 
ciate the need of a pure literature for the Sabbath-schools. Such books as this, uniting 
as it does entertainment and sound historical information, cannot fail to become popular. 
We hwpe to see the time when the books of Dr. True, Dr. Wise, Dr. Newton, and kindred 
writers, will crowd out of all our Sunday-school libraries the wishy-washy stuff witb 
which they have so long been encumbered.— Christian Standard and Home Journal, 
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